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BENEFITS THAT WOULD RESULT FROM THE COLONIZATION OF 
Inpia BY Britrisu Serriers. 


In the 35th Number of this Work we gave a review of the first 
portion of a pamphlet written by Mr. Wheatley, an English bar- 
rister, of Caleutta, and addressed by him to his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire. This portion related to proposed measures for the re- 
lief of distress in Ireland, especially by Emigration, and led from this 
to the consideration of the Corn Laws, and Colonization of Canada. 
The second portion of Mr. Wheatley’s work relates to an equally 
important subject, the Colonization of India : and to this, as a topie 
of the highest interest, and one, perhaps, of the very greatest mo- 
ment that could engage the attention of English statesmen, desirous 
of realizing from our Indian possessions the full benefit they are 
apable of conferring on the mother country, we now propose to 
draw the reader's attention. 


The relative duties and interests of Mother Countries and Colo- 
nies have before been enlarged upon in these pages ;* the specific 
benefits likely to arise from the extension of the principles therein 
developed, to India, whether it be considered, strictly speaking, a 
Colony, or a Dependency of any other class or description, have also, 
from time to time, been pointed out ; and the paramount necessity 
of Colonization, as ‘ the one thing needful’ for the preservation as 
well as improvement of that country, has been insisted on, in almost 
every Number of this Publication that has yet issued from the press. 
There is, nevertheless, still room for further record of facts, further 
illustration of reasoning, and further application of argument, bearing 
on this great and interesting question : and, therefore, we recur with 
pleasure to the work of Mr. Wheatley, from which we shall draw, for 
the information of the English reader, materials, not otherwise access-- 
ible to him, as the work is still unpublished here ; and add to these 
such observations as may occur to us in the course of our examina- 
tion of its contents, with a view to lay before those likely to be 





* See ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol. x. p. 205. 
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most instrumental in removing the evils of the existing system, 
and advancing the progress of those benefits which may be fairly ex- 
pected to result from a better one, the conjoint sentiments of men, 
writing with that local knowledge of the country, its capacities and 
its interests, which, next toa sound judgment, is considered the best 
qualification for informing others not possessed of this advantage. 

In that portion of his work directed to the consideration of the 
distressed state of Ireland, and the relief which might be afforded to 
this quarter of the empire in particular, as well as to the whole 
system of public wealth in Great Britain generally, by the opening 
of Canada to a free trade in grain, and to the benefits of an extended 
colonization—topics which we discussed at considerable length, 
in the article before adverted to ; * the writer adds : 

‘ But it is not that this new system of public wealth should receive 
nourishment from the colonization and free trade of Canada only: it 
should receive nourishment from the colonization and free trade of 
India, and, if no unworthy and contracted policy forbid our re-posses- 
sion of it, from the colonization and free trade of Egypt also. But 
the class of colonists required for India is very different from that 
which is required for Canada. In Canada, population is wanted, and 
cultivators of the soil: the greater the number of her colonists, the 
greater will be her prosperity; and therefore no portion of the globe 
can be better adapted for the reception and support of the numerous 
population and hardy peasantry of Ireland. But in India, population 
is already far too great ; and it is not those who labour that are wanted, 
but those who are capable of directing the labour of others; men 
who are acquainted with the practice and theory of agriculture and 
irrigation for the land, and master workmen, who are acquainted 
with the principles of mechanism, and the application of machinery 
to manufactures for the towns; as it is only by the introduction of the 
skill, science, and intelligence of Europe, by means of such colonists, 
that any effectual improvement can be made.’ 

What are the particular views entertained by the writer as to our 
right to the ‘ re-possession ’ of Egypt, we do not understand. That 
such a country, under European skill, might be made a garden of 
happiness and abundance, no man who has ever travelled on the 
banks of the Nile can doubt. If the Turks could be induced, by 
compensation in any shape, to cede its possession to England, the 
connecting link between India and this country would be worth a 
large price indeed. Of this, however, there seems but little proba- 
bility at the present moment ; though, from the threatening aspect 
of affairs in that quarter of the world, it would be unsafe to predict 
the continuance of any particular province under its present rulers 
for any number of years. 





* See ‘ Oriental Herald,’ Vo}. XI. p. 291. 
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The most important part of the paragraph we have quoted from 

Mr. Wheatley’s work, is that which draws the distinction between 
the class of colonists required for Canada and India. In general, 
whenever the Colonization of India is mentioned, the idea is instantly 
entertained that its advocates wish to transfer the surplus and pauper 
population of Great Britain to find subsistence as labourers, me- 
chanical and agricultural, in Hindoostan : and accordingly it is im- 
mediately objected to this assumed intention, that the climate of 
India would be altogether unfavourable to English labourers, and 
that the cheapness with which a rice-cating idolater can subsist, 
compared with a beef-eating Christian, would make the wages of 
the latter altogether inadequate to his support. All this is undoubt- 
edly true : but it is here an argument misplaced. For the advocates 
of Colonization in India do not want to see English /abourers, but 
English directors of labour, capitalists, agriculturists, manufacturers, 
engineers, &c. ; and these are precisely the classes and descriptions 
of men of which the East India Company are most jealous, and 
whom they effectually exclude, by the system which requires all 
such persons to reside in the country (if they visit it at all) ona 
license of sufferance, to be taken from them, and themselves banished 
whenever the Government may see fit : a tenure of such insecurity 
that few or none would embark in any great enterprise, or risk 
much property under its capricious duration. The greatest obstacle 
of all, however, to the Colonization of India, and without a repeal 
of which, indeed, no approach to it can ever be made, is the unjust 
and absurd law which prevents individuals of purely British birth 
becoming proprietors of land, while it admits to this privilege even 
the illegitimate offspring of British fathers and native Indian mothers, 
as well as the descendants of the Portuguese settlers, and all who 
come under the denomination of Indo-British, Anglo-Indian, or 
half-caste, meaning the whole progeny of mixed European and 
Asiatic blood, from whatever national stock, born and residing in 
India. This Mr. Wheatley, in common with all others who have 
ever turned their attention to the subject, has perceived, and he thus 
adverts to it: 


‘ But no benefit can arise from any system of colonization, unless 
permission, in the first instance, be granted to British subjects to 
become proprietors of land, with the consequent permission to convey 
the produce which they raise to England: for while the practical 
effect resulting from the theory of the balance of trade, that of admit- 
ting money only, and excluding produce, continues a part of our cos 
lonial law, nothing more can be done for promoting the relations 
between India and England, than can be done for promoting the rela- 
tions between Canadaand England, as no good can ensue from raising 
produce, which when raised is not to be admitted; and therefore, if 
liberty were given to any set of colonists to proceed to India for the 
purpose of furthering the interests of agriculture, no advantage could 
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be taken of it, as those who came out would find no employment, 
unless the privilege of purchasing landed property were previously 
conceded to British subjects.’ 

Mr. Wheatley, with a view apparently to show how the Govern- 
ment of India might easily, and without the necessity of purchase, 
transfer the present system of Zemindaries to English instead of 
Native management, has stated his opinions on this subject in 
detail: and as in this he has been greatly misrepresented by the 
enemies of Colonization, who have made no scruple at insinuating, 
that he would recommend the property of the Natives to be taken 
from them and transferred to English successors, without purchase, 
and without compensation, we think it but justice to the writer to 
let him state his own views in his own language, which to our 
apprehension certainly bears a very different meaning from that 
perversely attributed to it. He says : 

‘ But the acquisition of the land by British subjects, even without 
purchase, could not be considered an act of injustice. According to 
the Hindoo law, the fee simple of the soil of India has always been 
held to be vested in its government. ‘The whole of the country has 
therefore been divided by its different ruling powers into so many 
Zemindaries, part of which are now assessed at a fixed, and part at 
a contingent rent to the Company. ‘The Zemindars who collect the 
revenue from the ryots, or peasants, are in all instances natives. But 
if due compensation were made to these Zemindars, by granting to 
them a fixed salary, and British Zemindars were appointed in their 
stead, the Zemindaries might in a short time be reduced to the simi- 
litude and condition of English estates, the rent to government being 
considered, by an easy and familiar conversion, in the nature of a 
land-tax. By this system the government and the ryots would be 
benefited, as much as the British Zemindar, from the lucrative change 
of his seignorage into fee simple, would be enriched ;_ nor would the 
native Zemindars have any just reason to complain of the salutary 
reformation. 

‘Under the present mode of collection, the ryots are reduced 
to the lowest state of degradation, penury, and oppression; for 
as they are completely at the mercy of the Zemindars, in conse- 
quence of the engagements they enter into for the advances, which 
the Zemindars in almost all instances make to them to enable them 
to cultivate the soil, nothing is ever left to them, let the season be 
ever so favourable, beyond the bare necessaries of subsistence, 
notwithstanding that the moderate rent which is aflixed by the libe- 
ral policy of government may, comparatively speaking, be paid out 
of a small proportion of the produce that is raised. ‘lhe proper sa- 
lary of the Zemindars is such a per-centage out of what they collect, 
as is deemed an adequate remuneration for the trouble and respon- 
sibility of collection; but in consequence of the dependent state of 
the ryots, from the ruinous terms that are imposed upon them in their 
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loans, it is obvious that the whole produce of the Zemindaries, beyond 
what is requisite to pay the rent to government, and yield to the 
ryots their scanty pittance, is swept into the store-houses of the Ze- 
mindars as the unjust profits of their office. If, therefore, the native 
Zemindars were made to retire on the permanent settlement on 
themselves and families of the per-centage that is their due, and 
British Zemindars were appointed in their place, the improved sys- 
tem of agriculture, and the humane regulations which it would be 
the interest as well as the wish of British proprietors to introduce, 
would in a short time not only allow a larger surplus to the ryots, 
anda larger revenue to government, but would allow, in addition, the 
acquisition of an ample and honourable fortune to themselves.’ 


Nothing, we think, can be plainer than this, as to the proposed 
compensation to the Natives : though not in the nature of a purchase, 
in the common acceptation of that term; and although it might be 
still better to have the estates in India the property of British individuals 
of independent minds and fortunes, yet even under this proposed 
arrangement of transfer from Native to British management only, 
we concur entirely with Mr. Wheatley as to the extent of benefit it 
would produce. 


‘ No country would then exhibit a brighter aspect than the plains 
of India. ‘The minds of the natives would be liberalized and opened 
by the science, which a more intimate intercourse with Europeans 
would diffuse; the gloomy superstitions, that now prey on their dis- 
tempered fancies, spell-bind the freedoin of their intellect, and destroy, 
by absorbing their faculties, would be dispersed ; and the dark destinies 
that have so long hung over their devoted country, as if they had 
been, and were to be coeval with the world, would be changed at 
once, by the more than magic powers of reason, into an age of light 
and happiness : 


‘Non alios prima crescentis origine mundi 
Illuxisse dies, aliumve habuisse tenorem 
Crediderim : ver illud erat, ver magnus agebat 
Orbis, et hybernis parcebant flatibus Euri.’ 


‘ This privilege, therefore, of the possession of landed property by 
iritish subjects, being conceded, together with colonization and 
free trade, ample means would be furnished to realize the wealth, 
which this latter holds out, as the produce of India far surpasses that 
of Canada, or any other part of the globe of the same extent with 
itself, in amount, value, and variety.’ 

The writer next passes to the consideration of another great evil 
in the existing state of things in India, namely, the mode in which 
justice is administered in the interior of that vast country. He 
adverts to the fact, that when we first took possession of the country 
from the Mohammedan conquerors of Hindoostan, we found all the 
business of the public courts conducted in the language of these 
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conquerors, which was not the language of the people, but Persian. 
Instead of substituting for this the English tongue, which would 
have made all proceedings intelligible to the judges, or the Indian 
languages, which would have made them intelligible to the people, 
we most absurdly retained the Persian, which is now the language 
of neither conquerors nor people, and is nearly equally unintelligible 
to the suitors, the witnesses, the pleaders, and those who have to 
pass judgment on cases conducted through the medium of three dif- 
ferent languages—the original being the Persian, and translations 
of this being made into English for the judge, and into Hindoo- 
stannee or Bengalee for the suitors—placing both parties entirely at 
the mercy of the intermediate officers of the court, through whose 
hands these translations of the pleadings and evidence pass! To 
mitigate this evil, great pains have been taken to give, through the 
College of the East India Company in England, as well as that in 
Calcutta, a competent knowledge of Persian to the young gentle- 
men of the Civil Service, before they proceed into the provinces to 
fill their judicial appointments. The inefficiency of this, however, 
may be seen from the language of the author, who says : 

‘ But how perfectly futile this precaution is, the existing state of 
things in the provincial courts sufliciently manifests ; as, notwith- 
standing every effort to the contrary, the mest opulent litigant. still 
continues to be in almost all instances the victorious party. If, 
therefore, justice is to be administered in a less exceptionable form, 
it is absolutely necessary to rescue the judge and the suitors out of 
the hands of the Persian law officers, by directing all legal proceed- 
ings to be conducted and written in the English, instead of the 
Persian language, which will be attended with the additional advan- 
tage of having but one language as a medium between the judge 
and the parties to the suit, instead of two. Butit is not only for the 
better administration of justice that this alteration should be made ; 
it should be made also with the view of bringing the English language 
into more general use, and making it as much as possible the com- 
mon language of the country. Nothing can tend to advance the 
natives with easier and more rapid steps to a nearer level with 
ourselves, than opening the sources of European knowledge through 
this channel: 

‘Unde nova ingressus hominum experientia cepit.’ 


‘ But instead of supporting this question by my own reasoning only, 
it is better that I should avail myself of the aid and relief of the great 
master of history, who has illustrated this subject, as applied to the 
Roman empire, with the peculiar eloquence that pervades his mag- 
nificent work, the glorious result of the collective learning of ages, 
concentrated in the capacious mind of a profound and penetrating 
philosopher. Gibbon says* ;: 








* Vol. i. page 60. 
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* So sensible were the Romans of the influence of language over 
national manners, that it was their most serious care to extend with 
the progress of their arms the use of the Latin tongue. The an- 
cient dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the Etruscan, and the Venetian, 
sunk into oblivion: but in the provinces, the East was less docile 
than the West to the voice of its victorious preceptors. This obvious 
difference marked the two portions of the empire with a distinction 
of colours, which, though it was in some degree concealed during: 
the meridian splendour of prosperity, became gradually more visible 
as the shades of night descended upon the Roman world. The 
western countries were civilized by the same hands that subdued 
them. As soon as the barbarians were reconciled to obedience, 
their minds were opened to new impressions of knowledge and 
politeness. ‘The language of Virgil and Cicero, though with some 
inevitable mixture of corruption, was so universally adopted in 
Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Pannonia, that the faint traces of 
the Punic or Celtic idioms were preserved only in the mountains, 
or among the peasants. Education and study insensibly inspired 
the natives of those countries with the sentiments of Romans, and 

‘ Italy gave fashions as well as laws to her Latin provinces. They 
solicited with more ardour, and obtained with more facility, the 
freedom and honours of the state; supported the national dignity, 
in letters andin arms; and at length, in the person of ‘Trajan, pro- 


duced an emperor, whom the Scipios would not have disowned for 
their countryman.’ 


After adverting to the peculiarities which made the situation of 
the Greeks different from that of the Romans, and referring to the 
progress of their colonies and conquests, from the Adriatic to the 
Euphrates and the Nile, the historian continues ; 
‘It is a just, though trite observation, that victorious Rome was 
‘herself subdued by the arts of Greece. Those immortal writers 
‘ who still command the admiration of modern Europe, soon became 
the favourite object of study and imitation in Italy and the western 
provinces. But the elegant amusements of the Romans were not 
suffered to interfere with their sound maxims of policy. Whilst 
they acknowledged the charms of the Greek, they asserted the dig- 
nity of the Latin tongue; and the exclusive use of the latter was 
inflexibly maintained in the administration of civil as well as mili- 

‘tary government. The two languages exercised at the same time 
their separate jurisdiction throughout the empire: the former as 
the natural idiom of science, the latter as the legal dialect of public 
transactions. ‘Those who united letters with business were equally 
conversant with both; and it was almost impossible in any pro- 
vince to finda Roman subject of liberal education, who was at once 
a stranger to the Greek and to the Latin language. It was by 
such institutions that the nations of the empire insensibly melted 
away into the Roman name and people.’ 
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Mr. Wheatley’s ‘ pedantry’—we use the term as a quotation 
from his opponents—has been made the subject of sneer and sar- 
casm, by those who had nothing better to oppose to his arguments. 
But we think the use here made of historical facts as happy, as it 
must be convincing to every unbiassed mind, as to the natural effect 
of the causes described, and as to the duty which this example 
ought to impose on succeeding conquerors. ‘To this, Mr. Wheatley 
thus adverts : 


‘If this example, therefore, and this reasoning, be worthy to be 
followed, the Company have done the very reverse of what they 
ought to have done. Instead of founding Haileybury College in 
England to teach the English Hindoo, to teach the conquerors the 
language of the conquered, they ought to have founded colleges all 
over India to teach the Hindoos nglish. And if Europe is to be 
realized in India by the introduction of European arts and sciences, 
and European improvements; if the Natives are to be brought ‘ in- 
sensibly to melt away into the English name and people,’ not only 
must India be colonized in the manner that has been described, and 
landed property be suffered to be held by British subjects, but the 
English language must be established as the language of govern- 
ment, the language of law, and the language of business, or such a 
state of amelioration can never be attained.’ 


In all this we entirely agree: and, as to any apprehended diffi- 


culty in effecting this change, we have no hesitation in giving our 
decided opinion, that if a perfect knowledge of the English lan- 
guage were made an indispensable qualification for employment 
under the Government of India, whether in Civil, Military, Judicial, 
Revenue, or Marine service—every parent desiring to provide for 
his children in these services, would instantly set about giving them 
an English education, nor cease their exertions until it had been 
perfectly accomplished. At present the great towns of Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta contain hundreds of individuals in the various 
offices of Government (Mohammedans as well as Hindoos) who 
have so qualified themselves, and who could not be employed as 
they now are without such knowledge. The same powerful motive 
of interest would extend their numbers indefinitely till every indivi- 
dual, of the rising generation especially, might be brought to speak 
and write our language with perfect accuracy: and, even in a 
national point of view, (independently of the benefits to the Indians 
themselves by their adoption of a tongue in which all the most 
valuable information of the present age is contained,) how glorious 
would be the prospect of seeing the English language springing 
from a little island in the north, and covering large portions of the 
two great continents of Asia and America; and finding its way into 
Africa by the Cape of Good Hope, into Australasia by our settle- 
ments on that fifth continent of the globe, and over the Islands of 
the Pacific Ocean from Otaheite and Pitcairn! 
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Mr. Wheatley next directs his attention to another subject, that 
of the climate of India: and this is, indeed, a point of the utmost 
importance in considering the various questions arising out of its 
Colonization. He says: 


‘ There is one other point relative to India, on which it is necessary 
to make a few remarks; I mean, the selection of stations for the 
residence of Europeans. It is ascertained by experience, that the 
healthiest situations for European constitutions in tropical climates 
are those elevated districts, where the thermometer, when placed 
under the cover of a veranda, graduates from 65° to 75°, such as the 
Blue Mountains of Jamaica, the high lands of Java, and the hilly 
ranges of Mexico: though a still lower degree of heat, if it could be 
reached, would be preferable, as Dr. Baillie was of opinion, that the 
temperature of 63° was that which was most congenial to our nature. 
But throughout the torrid zone, it is necessary to be at an elevation 
of about * 1500 feet above the level of the sea, before the thermo- 
meter can be brought down to a mean temperature between 65° and 
75°. In the lowlands which are ona level with the sea, and where 
the principal towns and forts are usually situated, it varies from 80° 
to 120°. Where, therefore, a choice of residence is practicable, the 
hilly districts are in all instances to be preferred to the plains. But 
as civilians are compelled to exercise their professions and carry on 
their business in the principal towns, and as garrison duty and field 
operations for the most part confine the soldier to the lowlands, the 
great body of Europeans who come out to the tropics are necessarily 
debarred of an optional residence, and must submit to the risks their 
particular line of life destines them to encounter. But as all our 
foreign dependencies, even in time of peace, should have a larger 
military force than is merely sufficient to garrison the forts, and aid 
the civil power in the maintenance of order, the stations to be fixed 
upon for the supernumerary body should unquestionably be on as 
elevated ground as the conveniences of supply will admit of. These 
stations would also be most desirable asylums for the reception of 
troops on their first landing ; as much of the dreadful expenditure of 
human life, so unhappily and suddenly incurred in the tropics, would 
be saved, were the new regiments, on their arrival, instead of being 
immured in a fort, or cantoned on the plain, immediately marched 
to a depdt on the hills, and there detained till duly seasoned to with- 
stand the sickliness of the climate. 


‘ These elevated situations, too, from their superior salubrity, are 
equally necessary for the seats of government, unless some forcible 
and urgent reason exist for confining them to the cities on the low- 
lands. Commonly speaking, the duties of a governor may be dis- 





* It is proved by experiment, that an elevation of 2400 toises in the 
tropical zone produces a coldness equal to that of the frozen zone. See 
* Remond, Observations sur les Voyages de Coxe dans la Suisse,’ tom. ii. 
p- 104. 
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charged in one place as well as another; and as the principal officers 
connected with the administration of affairs have no duties to per- 
form, except those that relate to government, there is no reason why 
they should not have their residence contiguous to that of the go- 
vernor, to whom they should always have a ready access, instead of in 
the unhealthy atmosphere of the low ground. Let the head quarters 
of government be fixed where they may, the interested and ambitious 
views of various individuals who would be benefited by living near 
them, would soon give birth to a new city, more splendid than the 

























































old one: and, instead of being injured, the colony would acquire ‘ 
additional lustre by the change of position. 
‘ Whatever may be the sickness and sufferings of those civil and 
military European bodies, whose destiny now confines them to the ' 
lowlands of * Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, there is at this instant ¢ 
no remedy, as no inquiry has ever been made into the comparative u 
healthiness of other stations, and no happy spot been fixed upon, V 
where Europeans could enjoy the temperature of their native clime, t 
and found a city innoxious to the diseases and malaria of the plain. u 
Of late, however, some interesting letters have appeared in the news- sl 
; papers on the peculiar healthiness of the Nilgherry hills, an exten- 6 
sive range of high table land, situated between Madras and the coast 1 
; of Malabar. p 
From one of these letters, written by an English gentleman from 
the spot, the following extract is made : cx 
“On the morning of the fifth day, I arrived at the foot of the 7 
hills, and began the ascent in the middle of the next night. At day- i. 
break, I found myself amidst all the charms of mountain scenery— TY 
rocks, and mountains, and wéods, and streams—and, after an ascent en 
of some hours, reached a little station called Dinhutty, where a few 
Europeans have built cottages, to breakfast, at ten o'clock. The es 
thermometer, which below stood at 95°, was here exactly 30° lower, pr 
and I was glad at night to get under two good blankets. I cannot pr 
describe to you the delight I felt at the change. I forgot that I had a“ 
been ill; and notwithstaiding my fatigues, was out all day, almost a 
believing myself in England. ‘The scenery at Divhutty is exceed- alit 
ingly beautiful: the hills are very precipitous, and strongly resem- the 
ble the painting of Swiss scenery. ‘The climate is delicious—and there clin 
is so much in every respect resembling England, that one ceases to . 
think himself in India: I am sure I did, when I walked out with the a 
ladies two miles to a three o'clock dinner in the month of May. — 
After a few delightful days, 1 continued my ascent on horseback pt 
about fifteen miles to this place, called Ootacainund, about 2000 feet wills 
above Dinhutty, and of course somewhat colder, the scenery all the fine 
way up grand and beautiful in the extreme. Here the country is Eur. 
fruit 
* There is no work written on India that does not complain of the whic 


unhealthiness of these situations. Sce ‘ Pennant’s View of Hindostan,’ 
vol. ii. p. 294, 
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different from that about Dinhutty, and I think I like it less. This 
may be described as a hilly country at the top of lofty mountains, 
and we are very near the summit. Dodabet, the crown of the Nil- 
gerry hills, rises just over our head here between 8000 and 9000 
feet above the level ofthe sea. A great part of this consists of open 
lawns, and gently swelling hills, rising one above another to a great 
height, covered with fine verdure, and occasionally broken by a 
rugged mass of rock. Here is no pestilential jungle or noxious 
marsh. Beautiful little woods, as in England, are scattered over the 
country, and give to the whole aspect the appearance of a grand 
park, excellently well laid out, in some hilly country at home. ‘These 
little woods fringe every ravine between the hills, through each of 
which, without exception, little crystal torrents rush down on every 
side. With the exception of the want of cultivation, every thing 
here is English. ‘The woods are carpetted with strawberries, ane- 
mone, and violets. The white dog-rose, honeysuckle, and jessamine, 
twine themselves over all the trees—and blackbirds, and larks 
innumerable, make the hills ring with their song—butthe violets are 
shaded by groves of gigantic cinnamon and rhododendron, with its 
great masses of scarlet blossoms, and the song of the blackbird is 
interrupted by the croaking of the monkeys, and the screams of the 
pea fowls and jungle cock. ‘The whole, however, is delightful. 

“It seems almost incredible that such a country and climate should 
exist so near the equator, and surrounded by such burning climes. 
In truth, all the people below are quite sceptical, and will not make 
the trial, except the civilians of Coimbatoor. This region was not 
known till 1819, when the first visitors were pinched with the frost. 
The greatest advantage of the climate is its equality, the tempera- 
ture varying little after the monsoon has once changed. At this 
moment, my hands and feet are so cold that I can hardly write. I 
am obliged to blow on my fingers, in a little close shut up room 
with curtains, and all the apparatus of English apartments, except 
a fire, of which I should be very glad. The thermometer before me 
now stands at 56° at eleven in the morning; but the south west 
monsoon is just set in, and the hills are covered with mist and driz- 
zling rain. ‘The mercury here never rises above 70°. During May, 
the hottest month, it never exceeded that in the shade: so that the 
climate offers no obstruction whatever to European labour and en- 
joyment, ‘The English here, including some farming and gardening 
men and their families, are all as stout, and strong, and healthy, and 
work just as hard as at home. And the children, with their fat rosy 
faces are unparalleled in India. I am out all day wandering over 
hills and woods quite enchanted. In the warmest days, there is so 
fine an air, that no sort of inconvenience is felt. In short, it is wholly 
European. The soil is deep, and rich beyond measure: all European 
fruits, and vegetables, and flowers, vegetate luxuriantly; and nothing 
which England produces would fail here.” 
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This is a long extract, but it is justified by its importance ; and 
although we do not agree with an early notion, first broached by Mr. 
Wheatley soon after his arrival in India, that the Nilgherry hills 
would form the best site for the metropolis of British India, still we 
concur with him in the opinion that the fine situation and climate 
of that elevated region ought to be made the utmost possible use of 
for settlement of colonists ; while, if a second London could not be 
founded on its lofty eminences, there is no reason why it might not 
have a Bath, a Cheltenham, or a Montpelier, to answer all the pur- 
poses of these celebrated cities or towns in Europe. Mr. Wheatley 
concludes by saying : 













‘If, then, English vegetables will grow on the * Nilgherry hills as 
well as in England; if turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, can be 
reared there, and field labour be endured by Europeans, there is no 
reason why an English colony should not be immediately established 
there, and if the genii of India still have influence on earth, why Kent 
and Surrey, with all their villas, parks, gardens, and farms, all their 
woods, rivulets, hedgy lanes, and roads, their best and beauteous 
scenery, should not rise up at their bidding to decorate these delicious 



















fe haunts. 

. ‘Tune agni pingues, et tune mollissima vina, 

zz Tune somni dulces, denseeque in montibus umbre.’ 

f ' . . 

' ‘ And should it ever happen, that the three presidencies should be 
ii united into one, as they unquestionably ought to be, and a better 






government be instituted for India than that by which it is now ruled, 
it is not too much to hope, that the English may at least have the 
i glory and delight of founding one city, where all the health that is 
enjoyable at home may be enjoyed there, and from whose proud 








towers, 







*Terrarum et rerum domini,’ 





they may issue their orders, not only to govern the plain below, but 
to control the councils of every power in the eastern hemisphere, from 
Pekin to Cairo.’ 

The remainder of the ‘ Letter to the Duke of Devonshire’ is oc- 
cupied by further speculations respecting Egypt, and other matters 
of considerable interest, connected with the main object of the writer. 
But the space usually devoted to a single article will not admit of 
our doing this justice in the present Number. We, therefore, de- 
fer it to some future opportunity. In the mean time, as intimately 
connected with this last portion quoted, as to the fine climate to be 
found in the elevated parts of India, and the use which might be 




















* Had India been open to British colonists, there can be no doubt that 
the hilly ranges would long since have been cleared of jungle, and that 
we should not have ceded to the beasts of the forest the best stations, and 
so respectfally have submitted to take up our own residence in the worst. 
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made of so valuable a blessing, we transcribe a portion of a com- 
munication from a correspondent in the interior of India to one of 
the Calcutta Papers, as given in the following extract : 

‘“ From Bareilly, in thirteen marches, you get into an English 
climate.” 

‘Such is the statement of an experienced observer, with a perusal 
of whose letter we have been favoured by a friend. ‘This fact, we 
are aware, is already well known to most of our readers; but as 
among them there may be some not so well informed respecting 
the climate of Almorah, and the general neighbourhood of the snowy 
mountains, and to whom a few remarks upon the subject may 
prove of some service ; we cannot do better, perhaps, than to devote 
a portion of our space to it. 

‘Our correspondent, quitting the heated plains of, Rohilcund, 
entered the mountainous region on the 15th of April last. The 
difference of climate was so keenly perceptible on the first march to 
Bheem Teaul, that a fire was not disagreeable at night. Let our 
Calcutta friends bear in remembrance what kind of climate we 
enjoyed in the City of Palaces, at the time our hill-wanderer was 
enjoying the snug comforts of a fire. Halti ng two days at Almorah, 
he then proceeded due north, into the snowy mountains, (only six 
marches from that place,) to a beautiful village called Ramnee, 
which he reached on the Ist of May. Here the cold is spoken of 
as being very great. The thermometer, exposed to the open air 
and sun, mornings and evenings, was at 50° to 54°, and its highest 
point, exposed to the meridian sun, was 76°, during the whole month 
of May. On the 22d, after an eclipse of the moon, severe thunder 
storms were experienced, attended with hail and rain, and on the 
23d, the rains regularly set in. 

‘Ramnee is computed to be situated from 20,000 to 21,000 feet 
above the sea. The rains there were very heavy. The thermo- 
meter for June ranged from 58” to 60° in the mornings and even- 
ings, and 70° in the middle of the re There were only three sun- 
shining days during the month. A slight shock of an earthquake 
was experienced; and although enve lope din clouds, every body in 
these elevated regions seemed quite healthy, The tents of the 
party were hutted over during the inclement weather. All July 
passed in continued rain; the thermometer at 60° in the morn- 
ings and evenings, and 62° in the middle of the day. At the end of 
this month the peasantry began cutting their barley, of which the 
crops were very fine. Wheat not ripe. 

‘In August the wheat was reaped, and the party prosecuted their 
journey to Budree-Nauth, Tapobun, Solure, and back again. At 
Tapobun it is not unusual to stop and bathe in the hot springs. 
On account of the vast quantity of rain that had fallen, the snows 
had melted more profusely than had been known for many years ; 
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it is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the Ganges flooded the 
country below to a greater extent than generally happens. 

‘The party returned to Ramnee on the 28th August ; left that 
place again for Almorah on the 4th September, arrived there on the 
Lith, halted the 12th, marched again on the 13th, and on the 16th 
arrived at Kautke Godown, at the foot of the hills in the forest. 
Between the last place and Sheerghur, the country is flooded by a 
dam made by the Rampoor Chief. The grass on the highway came 
up to the howdahs of the elephants. Indeed we presume that no 
other animals could have made their way through such a road. 
The want of strong putlees, or wooden bridges over the canals, was 
unpleasantly obvious ; but the circumstance does not appear to have 
occurred to the Rampoor Chief. 

« To a person requiring health,” says our correspondent, “I would 
advise, instead of the Cape, or going to England, a trip to the snowy 
mountains. The pure bracing air soon restores the liver to its 
proper functions, and the cold urges one to take exercise, which 
completes the eure. The nerves are braced, and it is astonishing 
the elasticity one feels.” 

‘To the eastward of Ramnee, about six or eight miles direct 
distance from the station of our travellers, arose that immense pile 
of mountains called Ramnee Peak. All the English vegetable seeds 
thrive surprisingly at Ramnee ; and in the places from whence the 
snow had recently melted, rhubarb, kootkee, spikenard, and many 
other medicinal herbs grew. Game is plentiful, consisting of varie- 
ties of the pheasant and partridge tribes, woodcocks, &c. There 
are no hares; but the stag, the chamois (thahur), wild sheep 
(burrul), and wild hogs, abound. 


* Of wild beasts, our travellers only saw three bears, which they 
hunted, but did not succeed in killing; and a small species of 
leopard, which attacks dogs, sheep, and goats, 


‘ Food, it would appear, is very cheap. “ Wheat flour we get 60 
seers (at 84 rupees the seer) for a rupee ; 2 maunds barley, 6 seers 
of fine cow whey, and 7 seers honey, per rupee.” That is, we pre- 
sume, a rupee for the specified quantity of the different articles ; not 
for the whole. The tatoos and gram-sheep were fed on barley and 
oord, and there was plenty of delicious spring water. 


‘ Our travellers were quite delighted with Ramnee altogether ; 
and it would appear that it is a very desirable station for invalids, 
who might do as the game do—quit the plains in the month of 
March, and go to Ramnee, where they might stay until the end of 
October, so as to be down in the plains again early in November. 
By following this plan they could have cold weather all the year 
round. 


‘ The snow commences falling at Ramnee after the 15th of No- 
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vember, and is all thawed off (save on the higher peaks) in March, 
At night four pair of blankets make one just comfortable. 

‘It is a great pity that though we have been now twelve years 
masters of the country, no mineralogical survey of the mountains 
has yet been made. Our correspondent says, that (generally speak- 
ing, we presume) all the metals are to be found in these regions, 
but that only copper and iron are worked (and that in a very rude 
and uncouth way) by the Natives. 

* Our correspondent is of opinion, that if some clever worthy per- 
son were to settle in that country, and open a school for children, 
the adventure would prosper. “The youngsters (he writes) would 
thrive and be hardy, and their constitutions would be in’ proper 
trim for making soldiers and sailors. ‘The boarding, lodging, and 
feeding would be cheap ; and the boys need not fear from the sun. 
Provided hops were cultivated, (and why should they not be ?) beer 
could be made. Oak, cedars, deodars, holly, yew, cypress, elins, 
walnuts, horse-chesnuts, and service apple-trees, peaches, apricots, 
wild-pear, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, barberries, (and 
many other trees and fruit-trees,) all grow wild, and, by cultivation, 
could be rendered superior to what we have in England. ‘The only 
difficulty from Almorah to Ramree is the road, but which could he 
made good for 12,000 rupees. Mules and tanyans loaded, and the 
hill bullocks, could travel all the way. The only large river to 
cross is the Pinder, over which is a suspension bridge of ropes, called 
a joulah ; there are two other places fit for European colonization.” 

‘It is notorious to our readers that the climate of India in eene- 
ral is prejudicial to the health and physical development of the 
children of Europeans. ‘The same remark, we believe, is not inap- 
plicable to delicate children of East Indian parentage. The children 
of European parents are generally sent to Europe for their educa- 
tion when they attain the age of from five to nine years. There 
are many, however, who, owing to the narrow income of their pa- 
rents, or perhaps from having been left orphans, and totally unpro- 
vided for, cannot enjoy that advantage. We have ourselves heard 
even commissioned officers in despair lament that they had not the 
means of sending their children to England for the benefit of health 
and education; and we have been informed, that children of fine 
promise have sunk under the climate, at that critical period of 
adolescence, when the constitution pines after a more natural locale, 
because their parents had not wherewithal to pay the expenses 


necessary for the occasion. 


‘ This is a subject of most serious consideration ; but if our cor- 
respondent's proposal for the establishment of a school or academy 
at Ramnee be a feasible one, the evil admits of a partial remedy. 
Not only could the children of soldiers and others be comfortably 
provided for at such an institution, but those of persons of superior 
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condition. If their means should be an insuperable bar to their 
sending home their children to Europe at the usual time, they might 
be placed at such an institution as the one contemplated, until pro- 
motion, or other good fortune, enabled their parents to give them 
further advantages.” 

In a future Number we shall resume this important subject of 
the ‘Colonization of India,’ and give some striking examples of 
its practicability as well as beneficial effects, where it has been 
already introduced by Sir Alexander Johnston, when Chief Justice 
and First Member of his Majesty's Council in Ceylon—to whom 
that island and the friends of liberal Governments generally are so 
much indebted. : 





He ts Gone! 


He is gone !—but his memory for ever 
Is embalm’d in his genius sublime ; 
His fame, like the mightiest river, 

Will flow on—’midst the ruins of time! 


He is gone !—whose bold energy towering 
Ennobled his vast master mind, 

Whose eloquence, always o’erpowering, 
Supported the rights of mankind ! 


He is gone !—yes, the bright star has faded 
O’er Britain—so lately which shone, 
Whose spirit her councils pervaded, 

To guard both her people and throne! 


He is gone !—rival nations deplore him, 
Consecrating to Freedom his name ; 

From the hopes of his country Heaven bore him, 
In the glorious meridian of fame! 


He is gone !—searce his Monarch had bless’d him 
With power to achieve noble ends, 

And Liberty fondly caress’d him, 

When Death swept him off from his friends. 


He is gone !—but the wisdom enlighten’d 
The Patriot Premier bequeath’d, 

The pathway to honour has brighten’d, 
And his memory for ever enwreath’d. 


He is gone !—and Britannia is keeping 
Her lone vigil over his grave 

Whom far distant countries are weeping — 
The friend of the free and the brave! 





Tue Epinnurca Mepicat JournaL, AND THE QUARTERLY 
Review, on Contraction, 


{Communicated for the ‘ Oriental Herald’ by a Correspondent in India.] 


Ir is a singular fact, in the history of human nature, that the 
greater part of the maxims and opinions by which we are regulated 
through life are taken entirely upon trust. Most people not only pass 
the whole period of their existence without inquiring into the prin- 
ciples upon which the maxims thus adopted have their foundation, 
but look with a species of horror upon the temerity of the few who 
dare even to doubt their correctness, and still more to suggest any 
alteration in them. It is, in short, a question of faith ; and the love 
of ease tells us it is so much more convenient to repose in confi- 
dence upon the truth of that sort of information imbibed by us, 
traditionally and incidentally, in the course of our education, than to 
seek out the sources of such knowledge by the exercise of our own 
reason, that we are mostly content to move on direct towards the 
mark pointed out to us by our peculiar avocation, and to leave every 
thing else to the care of those whom we suppose more interested in 
understanding them. Nor is this entirely to be regretted ; there 
would be but little profit made of the discoveries of our predecessors 
if in every instance we were to push back the land-marks of know- 
ledge, instead of taking them as our starting-post, in the new race 
of improvement. Thus, the transcendental mathematician considers 
the most abstruse and complicated theorem, when once demon- 
strated, an axiom as plain as that things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other ; and if in the course of some 
investigation, we ask him to explain some problem to us, he has no 
hesitation in saying, that he cannot do so on the instant, but that he 
is quite satisfied of the result, and therefore thinks it unnecessary to 
interrupt his operations for that purpose. It would be idle, however, 
to remark upon the wide difference between mathematical truths 
and speculative principles, yet still no one will deny that the nearer 
the latter can approach to the simple elements and legitimate de- 
ductions of the former, the better. Every attempt, therefore, to 
inquire into the foundation of generally received notions, and to 
place them on the basis of truth and experience, is entitled to the 
gratitude of mankind, since it cannot but tend to remove one of the 
principal obstacles opposed to our advancement in knowledge and 
happiness. 

It is to be lamented, however, that instead of adopting the view 
and proceeding in all discussions of the nature referred to in that 
spirit of candour and fair dealing whieh is best calculated for eli- 
citing truth, professional men, from whom, if from any, better things 
might be expected, appear to contend for their infallibility alone, and 
heap every measure of abuse and ridicule upon one another, as if 
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the ignorance of one set, or the motives of another, could have any 
controlling power upon questions depending upon experience and 
past reasoning. If, indeed, it be impossible to expose what is false 
in fact, on the one hand, or false in reasoning on the other, virulence 
and abuse will certainly be but a poor compensation for our defect 
in experience or incorrectness in logic. 

But besides the irascibility common to literary controversialists, 
there is another symptom of the weakness, or of the ignorance, of 
the learned, which is frequently to be detected on these occasions. 
It is in their instant and blind adoption of the authority of names, 
when coupled with opinions, which appear to favour their views, no 
matter whether such opinions proceed from persons notoriously in- 
competent to command our respect, whether the opinions themselves 
be grounded on false principles, or joined, in short, in the very 
same sentence with absurdities of which any man of sense would be 
ashamed. In literary encounters, as in those of life and death, it 
seems, as if by the common consent of the world, it were considered 
justifiable to take every possible advantage of an adversary till he 
was effectually beaten down; it is in this that the maxim, nimium 
altercando veritas amittitur, is so fully exemplified. Angelica is 
observed to escape during the struggle ; but seldom have any of the 
combatants the magnanimity of Rinaldo to propose a cessation of 
their personal strife, and to join in the common pursuit, Well 
might the poet exclaim : 

*O gran bonta de’ cavalieri antiqui ! 
Eran rivali, eran di fe diversi 

E si sentian degli aspri colpi iniqui 
Per tutta la persona anco Lien, 

E pur per selve oscure, e calli obliqui 
Insieme van, senza sospetto aversi.’ 

These reflections have suggested themselves to us on a review of 
the controversy respecting the supposed contagion of plague. A 
question of greater interest to mankind, whether it relates to a re- 
ference to the past, or to the principles which are to regulate our 
proceedings for the future, cannot well be imagined. Accordingly, 
in endeavouring to give an account of what has been written on the 
subject, we shall content ourselves with placing the debate as fairly 
as we can before our readers as it now stands, without hazarding 
any opinion of our own, farther than by noticing the inconclusiveness 
of the statements advanced, when such appears to us to be the case. 
Our prejudices, we confess, incline us to side with the contagionists ; 
but, as we have thought ourselves bound to try the question accord- 
ing to our conscience and the evidence adduced, we cannot deny, 
and we say it with surprise at our passive belief, that the non-con- 
tagionists are right in stating, that, as yet, no satisfactory and con- 
vincing proof has been offered on the side of their opponents. 

The first article to which we shall turn is that on the Doctrine of 
Contagion, in the seventh Number of the new series ‘ Edinburgh Me- 
dical and Surgical Journal’ for July 1820, ‘This paper is professedly 
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written with the view of disproving Dr. Maclean's assertion, that 
the idea of epidemic and pestilential diseases depending on con- 
tagion never occurred to Hippocrates or any of his followers ; it 
partakes, therefore, more of a literary then scientific character, and 
whatever may be its merits in other respects, displays a degree of 
learning and research highly creditable to the authors whose works 
are referred to, and to the labours of the reviewer himself, excepting: 
that the latter hints, with no great liberality, that the learning in ques- 
tion may be the learning of indexes, and the research nothing but a 
patient collation of authorities. 


We may remark in the outset, that like all other controversies, 
the present has become difficult, chiefly from the want of such a 
definition of the leading terms as all parties might consent to give 
them. Thus, whilst the contagionists give a somewhat loose and 
extended acceptation to the word contagion, their opponents cer- 
tainly appear to restrict its meaning to the narrowest bounds ; and 
it is not difficult to forsee that a termination of the dispute will only 
be found by both parties sacrificing a portion of their notions of in- 
fallibility at the shrine of common sense. 

Dr. Russel, observing upon the various and vague application of 
the term contagion, states, that ‘it has sometimes been used for the 
plague itself ; sometimes as synonymous with infection ; sometimes 
for the virulent effluvia issuing from the sick, or from substances 
infected ; and sometimes merely as a property common to various 
diseases ;* and though probably only one of these definitions be 
strictly correct, it must occur to every body that even in this advanced 
stage of the controversy they are all employed without any hesitation 
as occasions may offer. Thus, in the commencement of the article 
under review, the word contagion is obviously taken as synonymous 
with the plague itself; and the public consternation artfully worked 
up by the contrivance of Cardinal Monte, in ordering an inquiry to 
be instituted respecting the pestilence, in industriously propagating 
reports that the neighbourhood refused all commerce with the city, 
and in permitting the departure of some of the prelates, is taken by 
the reviewer for a belief in the doctrine of specific contagion in its 
most restricted sense. Nothing, we apprehend, can be more undis- 
puted than that, in the age referred to, the plague was looked upon 
as the most frightful of calamities. The description given of it by 
Boccacio, to which, however, we intend more particularly to advert 
in the sequel, was calculated to spread its fame throughout the 
civilized world. We have not the means of ascertaining what mea- 
sures of police were then adopted on such occasions, but we conceive 
that the circumstances detailed in the extract quoted, (p. 107,) were 
quite sufficient to account for the sensation created by the Cardinal’s 
intrigues, without supposing ‘ that the doctrine of contagion already 
existed in the minds of the public.’ 


This laxity of interpretation is not the only circumstance which 
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tends to throw discredit upon the summary given in the paper be- 
fore us. We shall have occasion to remark, as we proceed, that in 
most of the quotations made from ancient authors there is something 
to weaken the inference attempted to be drawn from them; and 
many of them, if the original authors be referred to, will be found 
to be connected with other observations, showing pretty plainly that 
the term contagion was not by them applied to the communication of 
disease solely by contact or contiguity. In some cases, however, a still 
greater degree of disingenuousness appears to be practised ; and the 
instances adduced by Dr. Marx and others, are undervalued, ridi- 
culed, or passed over in silence, for no other reason than because, 
upon a calm review, they obviously tell more against the proposition 
contended for, than in its favour. 

We pass over the passages referred to at pp. 108, 109, relating 
to pestilential air, and to the pollution of itch and leprosy ; and for 
obvious reasons, some of which are stated by the reviewer himself, 
we refrain from calling in question the statements to be found in 
holy writ. In like manner, the segregation of lepers amongst the 
Persians, being connected with their religious opinions, may be 
passed over ; and, in short, the first writer from whom we might 
have expected information on the subject is Hippocrates. On re- 
ferring to this great man’s writings, however, it is admitted (p. 112), 
that ‘search has in vain been made for any traces of the doctrine of 
contagion.’ This silence is the more favourable to the cause of the 
non-contagionists, as we know from Pliny* that he predicted the 
occurrence of a pestilence, and sent his pupils in all directions to 
render their assistance. The admission which the reviewer here 
feels himself called upon to make, that historians and philosophers 
understood the contagious propagation of the plague by touching 
the diseased, before medical men adopted the idea, is of itself suffi- 
cient, we apprehend, to render it very doubtful whether the moderns 
have not rather mistaken the meaning which the historians and 
philosophers in question have attached to the term contagion. ‘The 
reviewer, indeed, seems to be aware of his being open to this objec- 
tion, for in the citation from Thucydides, whilst he takes no particu- 
lar notice of the expressions by which that writer describes the mode 
in which the plague extended its ravages, he is anxious to impress 
upon his readers that 7ya70 means touched, or infected ; whereas its 
plain meaning in the passage referred to, seems merely reached or 
arrived at. Thucydides is describing the direction taken by the 
malady, from the place of its first appearance, to Athens ; and in 
doing this, he says that ‘ it first reached,’ or, as ‘Dr. Smith translates 
it, ‘ showed itself amongst the inhabitants of the Pirus ;’ but to 
say that it infected those whom it first attacked, is to assume the 





* Hippocrates [enituit] medicina : qui venientem ab IIlyriis pestilentiam 
predixit, discipulosque ad auxiliandum circa urbes dimisit—Pu, Nat, 
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the very point in dispute, since that fact being once granted, there 
would be an end to the discussion. 


Sensible, however, that the quotation, p. 112, may not be thought 
to warrant the conclusion attempted to be drawn from it, the reviewer, 
with greater hopes of success, brings forward the case of the plague 
appearing amongst the troops besieging Potidwa. But we take leave 
to say, that there is something in Thucydides’s account of this trans- 
action which is very difficult to be understood. It is related that 
the Athenians, after defeating Aristeus, immediately laid siege to 
Potidea, but being unable completely to invest the place on the 
land faces, Phormio was sent to their assistance ; and he erected 
works against the Pallene side, whilst the generals who succeeded 
to Callias in the command, attacked it on the side towards the 
isthmus, where the battle had been fought. Some time after, Agnon 
advanced to reinforce the besiegers, but his operations were put a 
stop to by the ravages of the plague, which swept away more than 
one thousand of his men, and forced him to retreat. The plague, 
too, is said to have attacked those who had been before the place 
from the commencement of the siege. Before this occurred, how- 
ever, we are told that Phormio, with the troops under his com- 
mand, had returned from an excursion which he had made into 
Chalcidica, so that this part of the force, if anv, was the ove ex- 
posed to take the infection ; and yet they, in conjunction with the 
detachment on the other side, were left to prosecute the attack ; 
and in the course of the year, we are afterwards told, compelled the 
place to surrender. ‘This achievement, it must be confessed, is ex- 
traordinary, when related of an army whilst suffering from the 
plague ; and we should really be obliged to some of our military 
readers to give us their opinion as to the degree of credit that should 
be attached to it ; begging permission merely to observe, that the 
Athenian commanders alleged, in a general way merely, the hard- 
ships suffered by the exposure of their troops to the cold of winter 
as their reason fer the favourable capitulation granted, when they 
fell under the censure of their fellow-citizens for not having ex- 
acted severer terms : an implied proof that neither party considered 
the plague to have done much injury to the army. 

*assing over Sophocles, whom the reviewer does not much rely 
upon as a witness, we come to Plutarch, (p. 114,) whose account of 
the plague, as incidentally given in his life of Pericles, is quoted as 
being in favour of contagion. But the word contagion is here the 
reviewer's own, and adopted to explain his opinion of the nature of 
the contaminated air, caused by such a number of human beings 
having been pent up in so confined a space. He here again refers 
to the account of Thucydides ; and the remark made by that writer, 
that those who attended upon the sick took the infection, and 
greatly increased the mortality. In all this, however, there is no- 
thing of the modern doctrine of contagion ; and the quotation imme- 
diately following, (p. 115,) from Aristotle, goes directly to the 
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point, by showing that that great man did not consider contact alone 
sufficient to communicate a pestilential disorder ; or why should he 
inquire how it happened that plague at one time chiefly affects those 
who approach the diseased, and at others is common to all? Surely, 
if the doctrine of contagion had been so generally recognised by his- 
torians and philosophers, as the reviewer believes it was, the Stagirite 
would not have attributed the phenomenon to so subtle a cause as 
the fuel of the disease catching fire, as it were. It is to be observed, 
too, that unless we greatly misapprehend the meaning of Aristotle 
in the passage in question, the fomes, or fuel, (fomes ad succenden- 
dum) should, by the rules of analogy, be in the infectee, and not in 
the infector ; and that, therefore, the whole theory of infection being 
propagated by clothes or merchandise, (that is, the flame being pre- 
served without the fuel,) falls to the ground. 

Touchwood, or even gunpowder, two pretty susceptible fomites, 
might be carried from one end of the world to the other without 
danger, unless they happened to meet with something in the shape 
of famma or igniculus to inflame them. ‘The fomes transmitted by 
clothes, however, is, as it appears, indestructible ; and, according to 
the theory of the contagionists, must indeed increase in power under 
every fresh accession of disease, It is clear, therefore, that there is 
an error in supposing that so acute a reasoner as Aristotle, meant by 
irexcavua, (fomes, id quo aliquid suecendimus,) to refer to the fuel 
of the disease being communicated to the bystanders, but rather that 
the latter supplied the fuel, which exposed them to be consumed or 
burnt by the disease, in the shape of the degree of predisposition 
which they had to take the complaint, the noxious effluvia arising 
from the sick man’s body being the means of communication. It 
is remarkable, too, that Boccacio, whose admiration of the Stagirite’s 
system of philosophy is well known, and whose love of the marvel- 
lous and the dramatic did not prevent his embodying every thing 
into his narrative that had been before remarked on the subject of 
plague, interprets this idea very faithfully when he says, (see the 
extract given below,) that the disease communicated itself to the 
sound just as fire appears to fly to every thing that is dry or inflam- 
mable within its reach. This is, indeed, perfectly consistent with 
the notion of contaminated air entertained by the non-contagionists ; 
nor can any thing be more reasonable than to suppose that when, 
under a particular condition of the atmosphere, an epidemic has 
been generated, those who, besides the generally diffused cause, ex- 
pose themselves to the eflluvia* arising from the bodies of the sick, 





* Dr. Hancock’s view of the intensity of what he calls contagious 
fever, (Med. Journal, vol. ii, p. 666,) approaches nearer to the notions of 
the non-contagionists than any we have yet seen from persons adverse to 
that view of the question ; for though contact is taken for granted through- 
out, it is suggested that the disease may originate without it ; and all sorts 
of virulent epidemics are stated to be considered by some as contagious ; 
upon no other principle, however, than that when bad cases are crowded 
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or wear their unaired clothes, must render themselves still more 
liable to take the disorder. But to suppose that such clothes, if 
sent to a distance and to a pure atmosphere, or that merchandise, 
which can scarcely be supposed to be affected at all by such effluvia, 
should be capable of propagating the disease, appears to us, we 
confess, to be absurd. 

Next follows (p. 116) Dionysius Halicarnassus in the list of wit- 
nesses; and here again the reviewer takes occasion to give us his 
interpretation of the Greek word, which we have before remarked 
upon, with the addition, in the present instance, of caught, to its 
synonymes. What he appears most to rely upon in the present in- 
stance, however, is the circumstance of the disease having been 
spread by its infecting the attendants upon the sick, and also by 
the putrid exhalations caused by the exposure of dead bodies ; but 
the former he had already accounted for upon the authority of Aris- 
totle, and the latter, we apprehend, was quite sufficient to aggra- 
vate the evil, whatever might have been the nature of the epidemic, 
without having recourse to the doctrine of contagion. The last 
mentioned cause, indeed, putrid vapour, which the reviewer seems 
to consider of weight in proving that the ancients had pretty dis- 
tinct notions of the nature of contagion and infection, (p. 117,) he 
rejects when brought forward by Diodorus Siculus, apparently be- 
cause that writer does not make use of any specific term applying 
unequivocally to contagion ; but the other quotation, (p. 118,) be- 
cause the author speaks particularly of the disease being caught by 
those who waited upon the sick, is considered more fortunate, with 
what justice we have already hinted in our remarks on Aristotle's 
opinion. 

Of Plutarch (p. 118) the reviewer very consistently declines to take 
any further notice ; but he as candidly gives us the reason, which 
is, because that writer attributes the properties of contagion in- 
discriminately to a great number of diseases, and thereby shows 
either that he did not understand the matter, or that his notion dif- 
fered very much from that now entertained. For the same reason 
we shall take leave to pass over Appian, (p. 119,) without stopping 
to say more, than that a plague which permitted those labouring 
under it to travel twenty-three days journey, could scarcely have 
been a very destructive malady. 

In the case of Dio Cassius, (p. 119,) the reviewer notices the 
story of people having been infected by needles dipped in pestilential 
poison, during the reign of Commodus, and the same is mentioned, 





together, the atmosphere becomes malignantly deleterious. The only 
difference we can observe is, that whilst diseases that are commonly re- 
puted to be contagious, are communicated by contact almost as soon as 
the disorder has declared itself, the plague is apparently admitted to be 
so communicated only under some aggravated stage of its progress, a 
fact which we believe is inconsistent with the common notion of conta- 
gion or infection. 
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we believe, of Domitian. Whether this sort of inoculation, how- 
ever, be a fair test of the effects of simple contagion, must be 
settled by the physicians. We know not whether any experiment 
of the kind have been made upon dumb animals,* but we have heard 
that an individual received into his stomach the blood of a patient 
labouring under yellow fever, with perfect impunity ; and on the 
other hand, we have known an instance of a medical man ino- 
culating himself with a disease which is supposed to be infectious 
only under peculiar circumstances, and meeting with his death in 
consequence. 

At page 120, we have a glaring instance of the disingenuousness 
alluded to in our prefatory observations : Gregory of Nyssa having 
said that he did not think that some diseases, which he specifies, 
communicated the sickness by contagion, is overwhelmed with ridi- 
cule, notwithstanding the account there given of his second oration 
might well have entitled him to better treatment. On the other 
hand, Evagrius, who says, among'st other things, (p. 121,) that some 
perished by meeting only and conversing with the sick, whilst others 
who fled remained well, but yet communicated the disease to persons 
not previously affected, is considered a valuable authority ; whilst 
Procopius, who asserts that it happened neither to physicians nor 
to ordinary persons to be affected by touching the sick or dead, &c. 
is discredited without hesitation, and the reviewer, by a singular 
petitio principii, observes, (p. 122,) that the very description given 
by this writer, shows the epidemic to have been a genuine glandular 
plague, and * by consequence it must have been contagious, not- 
withstanding his assertion to the contrary ! Thus the assertions of 
the one, and the denial of the other, are found to be equally in 
favour of the reviewer's doctrine. 

Cedrenus (p. 122) is the first unequivocal testimony in favour of 
the belief that the clothing of the sick was capable of conveying 
the infection, but the weight of this opinion is certainly not increased 
by its being coupled with the absurdity of the disease being com- 
municable ‘by mere looking.’ Query, at what ? 

The next authority quoted (p. 123) is Areteeus of Cappadocia, 
but his testimony appears rather in favour of the corruption of the 
air, than of a communication by contact. In this opinion, too, 
Galen, whom we should have supposed, above all others, capable of 
understanding the subject, is said to join; and his notions are ac- 
cordingly stated to be neither precise nor perspicuous. Paul of 
figina is next said to have believed that elephantiasis was as con- 
tagious as the plague ; and the reviewer then confesses, on the au- 
thority of Dr. Marx, that many writers, whose names are given, 
(p. 124,) never insinuate that certain disorders enumerated, and 
amongst which is plague, are contagious. The reason assigned for 








* See ‘Quarterly Review,’ No. 65, art. Plague, &c. for Desgenette’s 
and Whyte’s Experiments. 
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this remarkable omission amounts to nothing more than that they 
had adopted another theory. The reviewer's own reasoning, in- 
deed, upon this point is far from satisfactory ; for if it ‘ does not 
appear (p. 125) wonderful that historians admitted into their works 
popular opinions, which were excluded from those of professed me- 
dical authors, the very fact of medical men having thought fit to 
exclude them, shows that such tales were considered by those who 
ought to have had the best means of appreciating them, as totally 
unworthy of credit. Historians may possibly have considered it 
their duty, in recording public transactions, to notice the effect 
which existing calamities produced upon the minds of the people ; 
but such relations cannot be considered of any importance when op- 
posed to the testimony, or even to the silence of professional men, 
on points directly referring to their peculiar avocations. A physi- 
cian may indeed pass many years of a long life without being an 
eye-witness of any remarkable epidemic; but the converse of the 
proposition does not hold good, and we cannot imagine that any re- 
markable epidemic could occur without there being some physician 
to watch its progress, and record its history. If we were left to 
philosophers alone for such documents, our information would in- 
deed be scanty. But even in this respect the remark of the re- 
viewer was unfortunate, for instead of there being a probability that 
the writers, in whose pages Dr. Marx was unsuccessful in finding 
traces of the doctrine of contagion, ‘ did not come in contact with 
any great epidemic, and might therefore omit the mention of con- 
tagion for no other reason but because it was not presented to their 
personal observation, we have shown that Hippocrates, at the 
very head of them, did witness the occurrence of a plague, and that 
under circumstances peculiarly favourable for accurate observation 
and calm investigation of all the phenomena of the disease. 

We next (p. 126) come to the Roman writers, but these will not 
detain us long, notwithstanding the remark of the reviewer, that we 
meet in them with more precision and certainty of expression at 
least, than we find in the early and even the later writers of Greece. 
We cannot but think the reviewer has here fallen into the not un- 
common error of supposing Grecian writers, as a class, to be more 
ancient than the writers of Rome, whereas several of his favourite 
authorities were of a much later date. Diodorus Siculus, for ex- 
ample, flourished after Lucretius had amplified the account of the 
plague before given by Thucydides: and Dionysius Halicarnassus, 
Plutarch, and Appian, had all the benefit of Livy’s descriptions. A 
reference, indeed, to the order of time in which the several writers 
on pestilence composed their narrations, will greatly assist the 
reader in apportioning the degree of credit which can be claimed 
for each of the accounts alluded to ; and we are greatly mistaken if, 
upon a diligent collation of the whole, it will not be found that the 
writers of them have generally been content to copy the leading 
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traits noticed by their predecessors, with such alterations in arrange- 
ment or language, as were thought suflicient to confer something 
like an air of originality upon their own lucubrations. 

Under this view, we shall abstain from a detailed examination of 
the passages adduced from the Roman classics—they will stand or 
fall with the authors before adverted to ; but we must take leave to 
remark, before we quit this part of the subject, that we are far from 
coinciding with the reviewer in his opinion of the greater precision 
and certainty of expression common to them when speaking of con- 
tagion.* Contagio is, we think, the designation of a general effect, 
and not of the mode in which that effect is propagated—the latter 
meaning of the term and of contagium seem to be subordinate and 
secondary. ‘The moderns have not unfrequently restricted the term 
to the sense implied by actual contact; but it may be questioned 
whether the ancients understood it even metaphorically, except in 
the enlarged sense, of a widely diffused effect of any kind. In 
proof, it may be noticed that pestis and pestilentia are used when 
the specific nature of the disease is intended to be described ; and 
contagio is the term by which its general extent is explained. Thus 
Mandonius, in excusing his brother's revolt, (Liv. 28, 34,) is made 
to accuse the madness of the times, which, like a pestiferous conta- 
gion, &c., ‘ quum velut contagione quadam pestifera, where conta- 
gione is obviously the general term, and pestifera its specific nature. 
So in the well known opening of the Bell. Cat., Post, ubi contagio 
quasi pestilentia invasit, &c., where again the meaning of contagio 
is, as it were, defined and qualified by pestilentia, as denoting its 
baneful nature. Thus in the description of the plague at Syracuse, 
adverted to by the reviewer, (p. 130,) the nature of that malady 
being unequivocally stated, we have no such word as contagio in the 
whole account—the curatio et contactus egrorum obviously alluding 
to the common belief that the exhalations and breath of the sick 
were considered to be noxious. The term, indeed, occurs in the ac- 
count of the pestilence, (Liv. 3, 6,) but the whole context must, 
we think, convince the reader that it is there used in the subordinate 
sense of pollution ; for after employing the expression, ‘ ministeria 
in vicem, to signify their attendance upon each other, the word 
contagio could hardly be supposed to mean mere contact, but rather 





* «Dr. Hancock very justly observes, that in almost all the best Latin 
writers on medicine, contagium and contagio are the only words used to 
denote the effluvia, or emanations, arising in disease, whieh are capable of 
infecting the sound, whether mediately by the air, or by infected goods, 
called fomites, or immediately by the touch: to limit contagion, there- 
fore, to the propagation of disease by contact only, would be to disallow 
the more comprehensive use of the term in our best authors.’—Medical 
Jurisprudence, vol. i. p. 106. 

Did Dr. Hancock cite any passages to this effect from the authors al- 
luded to, and if so, how does it happen that Dr. Marx and Omodei, as 
well as the reviewer, omitted to mention them? 
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dirt or filth. Even in the quotations given from Lucretius and 
Ovid, contagia relates to the general effects of the disease ; and at 
page 128, for example, the translation is ‘for at no time did the 
effects of the voracious disorder cease to find out its victims one 
after the other ;’ and that the necessity for actual contact was not 
implied in the expression avidi morbi contagia, is plain from the 
poet’s going on to say, (Nat. Rer. 6, 1236,) ‘ for those who, from 
too great a desire of living, and fear of death, refused even to see 
their sick friends, nevertheless died like so many sheep, &c. In 
Lucan’s account of the distress experienced in Pompey’s camp, the 
word contagia occurs in the general sense of exhalations of a noxious 
kind : 
* Corpora dum solvit tabes, et digerit artus, 
Traxit iners celum fluvide contagia pestis 
Obscuram in nubem.’ 
Beil, Civ. 6, 88. 


And, in Silius Italicus, as disgusting pollutions ; thus— 
‘ Dira contagia fedi morbi manant in omnes populos.’ 


And lastly, in Pliny's account of the inhumation of the Vestal Cor- 
nelia, foedumque contagium is thought to be an improper use of the 
word, as mere touch is meant, and therefore some editions have it 
foedum contactum.—Pliny, lib. 4. Ep. 11. 


After this we do not think our readers will quarrel with us for 
passing over the whole of the Latin writers, nor are we disposed to 
allow ourselves to be detained by the definitions quoted (p. 132) 
from Isidore of Seville,—contagium and contagio being there ob- 
viously used in the sense just noted. 

We now come to the description given of the plague of Florence 
in 1348, which the reviewer states to have been rendered immortal 
by the amusing pen of Boccacio. We know not how such a term 
as amusing could have occurred on such an occasion ; but if the 
reviewer alludes to the fanciful nature of the description, as com- 
pounded of all that Thucydides and Lucretius had written on the 
subject, together with something marvellous of Boccacio’s own, we 
think he is right. This writer, whose account, probably, gave the 
tone to those of the other authors named, (p. 133,) is relied upon 
as a material evidence in favour of the propagation of the disease 
by fomites, a favourite doctrine of the contagionists. As, however, 
the reviewer has not given the whole passage, we shall here supply 
the deficiency, and then leave the reader to judge for himself what 
degree of credit to attach to it.* ‘ And the pestilence was so much 





* E fu questa pestilenza di maggior forza, perciocché essa da gl in- 
fermi di quella per lo comunicare insieme s’avventava a’ sani non altra- 
mente, che faccia il fuoco alle cose secche, o unte, quando molto gli sono 
avvicinate. E pit avanti ancora ebbe di male, che non solamente il 
parlare, e P usare con glinfermi dava a’ sani infermitd, o cagione di 
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the more powerful, as by intercourse with the sick it instantly 
spread to the healthy, not otherwise than as fire catches any thing 
dry or oily that is in its immediate vicinity. And still further, it 

yas so Violent, that not only was disease, and generally death, the 
consequence of speaking to, or frequenting the sick, but even 
touching the clothes, or any other articles, which had been touched 
or used by the diseased, appeared to carry the malady with it to the 
persons touching them. This is wonderful to hear, and I am bound 
to confess, that if it had not been seen by many, and by myself, I 
should hardly dare, not merely to believe it, but to record it, 
although I had heard that it was worthy of credit. I say, that so* 
effectually did the quality of the pestilence spoken of communicate 
itself from one to another, that not only did man take it from man, 
but it visibly did what is a great deal more; that is, if any of the 
effects of one who had been sick, or had died of the disease, were 
touched by other animals than the human species, not only were 
they contaminated by the disease, but in a very short time killed by 
it, of which my own eyes (as 1 have before stated) had, besides 
other instances, on one occasion the following proof, for the rags 
which belonged to a poor man who had died of the disease in ques- 
tion having been thrown into the street, and two pigs coming up to 
them, and rummaging them in their manner, first with their snouts 
and then taking them with their teeth, and throwing them about 
their mouths, in a few moments, after twirling round several times, 
as if they had taken poison, both of them, upon these ill-fated rags, 
fell to the ground, and expired.’ Such is the context to which the 
passage quoted by the reviewer is joined, and having placed it 
before our readers, we shall now only observe, that if the doctrine 
of clothes or merchandise retaining the fomes or matter of infection 





comune morte, ma ancora il toceare i panni, o qualunque altra cosa da 
quegli infermi stata tocca, 0 adoperata, pareva seco quella cotale infer- 
mita nel toccator trasportare. Maravigliosa cosa é ad udire quello, che 
io debbo dire, il che se da gli occhi di molti, e da’ miei non fosse stato 
veduto, appena che io ardissi di crederlo, non che discriverlo, quantunque 
da fede degno udito l’avessi. Dico che di tanta efficacia fu la qualita 
della pestilenzia narrata, nello appiccarsi da uno ad altro, che non sola- 
mente ’uomo all’uomo, ma questo, che é molto pil, assai volte visibil- 
mente fece, ciot che la cosa dell’uomo infermo stato, o morto di tale 
infermita tocca da un’ altro animale fuori della spezie dell’'uomo, non 
solamente della infermita il contaminasse, ma quello infra brevissimo 
spazio occidesse, di che gli occhi miei (siccome poco davanti é detto) 
presero tra l’altre volte un di cosi fatta esperienzia, che essendo gli 
stracci d’un povero uomo da tale infermitd morto gittati nella via 
publica, e avvenendosi ad essi due porci, e quegli secondo il lor costume 
prima molto col grifo, e poi co’ denti presigli e scossiglisi alle guance in 
piccola ora appresso dopo alcuno avolgimento, come se veleno avesser 
preso, amenduni sopra gli mal tirate stracci morti caddero in terra.— 
Decameron P. G. 
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must be supported, it should certainly be on better testimony than 
this,—non tali auvilio nec defensoribus istis. 


Here, however, we pause in our inquiry, and candour obliges us 
to confess that, from and after the great Florentine plague, a new 
light seems to have broken upon the western world, and means of 
precaution, the principal of which was the cutting off all communi- 
cation with places affected, appear from that period to have been 
adopted. Whether this fact, which we are disposed to believe sus- 
ceptible of complete proof, may be considered as unequivocally 
contradicting Dr. Maclean's assertion, will, of course, depend upon 
the definition of the term contagion which is adopted by that gen- 
tleman ; but we have no hesitation in saying, that, in our opinion, 
any definition that would tend to weaken so reasonable an inference 
could only be formed by restricting the acceptation of the word to 
narrower limits than are consistent with fair discussion in the pre- 
sent stage of the question. In favour of Dr. Maclean's assertion, 
however, it should be borne in mind, that subsequently to the period 
adverted to, many writers (pp. 138, 139) are stated as having either 
omitted all mention of the doctrine of contagion, or expressly con- 
troverted it; and page 140, Alexander Benedict is named as the 
first writer among physicians who traced the rules of pestilent con- 
tagion, and devised the most fitting precautions against it. This 
avowal, by the way, is very inconsistent with Dr. Hancock's obser- 
vation, quoted from his ‘ Researches’ by Dr. Paris in his ‘ Medical 


Jurisprudence,’ and before alluded to by us ; and whether by ‘ Latin 
writers’ Dr. Hancock meant ancients or moderns, he must be con- 
sidered as directly at issue either with Dr. Marx or Annibal Omodei, 
if not with both. 


Here, then, we shall close this part of the subject, with stating our 
opinion that, viewing the question of the correctness of Dr. Mac- 
lean’s assertion, ‘ that it was not until about the middle of the six- 
teenth century that the doctrine of contagion was first promulgated 
by the highest spiritual authority in Christendom,’ as partaking 
as much of a literary as of a professional character, it cannot be 
said that the Doctor was perfectly correct ; though, on the other 
hand, it must be conceded to him that, as a disputed point, the 
opinion, from whatever motive declared, of the court of Rome, gave 
a weight and currency to the doctrine of contagion, which it had not 
possessed before the removal of the Council of Trent. 


The examination of the article contained in the 56th Number of 
the Quarterly Review must be reserved till next month. 
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My Frresipr. 


My solitary fireside, 
Oh, how most dear thou art to me! 
Dearer than any hearth beside, 
Though it in monarch’s palace be. 
I deem my lonely, friendless hearth, 
The holiest spot in all the earth. 


Here do T sit alone,—the proud, 

The high, the vain, all distant far ; 
None to disturb me of the crowd 

That make the world perpetual jar ;— 
Oh, no! if there be none to d/ess, 
At least there’s no one to distress. 


I’ve known enough of intercourse, 
To shun, to hate, to dread its power ; 
No more I ask that poison’d source 
Of joy to glitter in my bower, 
Nor seek a drop of that whose flow 
Is mix’d with deadliest draughts of woe. 


And thus, my fireside, thou art 
A temple, and a home to me; 
The long-wish’d home of my worn heart, 
My spirit’s stainless sanctuary, 
Where I may bend, till from my soul 
The strains of inspiration roll. 


And I do plan full many a lay 
To grace thy quiet loneliness, 

Of freedom proud, or love’s sweet sway, 
Lays that exalt as well as bless ; 

And who knows but thou mayest be 

A monument of fame to me. 


And if this proudly-cherish’d dream 
Be never realized, thou still 
Wilt witness many a tear-drop stream, 
And hear full many a pure sigh thrill ; 
Secret and sweet of cherish’d hope,— 
Still hope, though it be doom’d to droop. 
S. E. H. 





Lerrer or Sir Epwarp East, care Coier Justice or Beneat, 
tro Lorp Expon, rare Cuancettor or ENGL: Np. 


[In our Number for July last (Vol. xiv. p. 48) we gave an account of the sin- 
gular discovery of the following Letter, and the Papers to which it refers; to 
which the curious reader may turn, We have now the satisfaction to announce 
that they have all reached our hands, and will soon be laid before the readers of 
this Work. We give the Letter only in our present Number, and shall follow it 
up with the publication of the Papers in regular order.] 


My Lorp, Caleutta, Ist January, 1816. 

I nave been for some time collecting materials for giving your 
Lordship such information respecting local circumstances, connected 
with my situation here, as 1 thought might be useful to you in 
forming your measures of administration for this country, and, as 
I hope, in promoting the public service. In perusing the papers 
you will meet, no doubt, with several well-known grievances and 
stumbling-blocks ; but I have endeavoured to place them before your 
eyes in a new and connected point of view, which will, at least, help 
you to the right remedies from the suggestions of your own mind, 
if those which I have ventured to submit to you shall not be thought 
advisable in the whole, or even in part. As much of that which I 
have proposed to be done must either be altogether executed by the 
local government, or affect it in its local relations, | thought you 
would approve of my having given copies of the papers (saving 
this letter) to Lord Moira, in order that an opportunity might be af- 
forded to his Lordship and his advisers in the Government, of start- 
ing any objections, or making any observations which might occur 
tothem. I cannot, however, refrain from acknowledging the strong 
sense of obligation I feel to his Lordship, for his uniform friendly 
attentions to me since my arrival, on all occasions ; which have en- 
titled him to command every service of mine to his Government. 


The papers are marked No. 1, 2, 3.—Nos. 1 and 2 are intended 
to exhibit to your Lordship the whole state of the population of 
Calcutta and of the provinces, in its legal relations, according to its 
descriptive classes. No. 1 relates particularly to the British, as No. 
2 does to the Native population in its subdivisions ; though each 
part has general references to the other. If this classification shall 
present the subject to your consideration in a more distinct and prac- 
tical manner than former notices have done, my principal object 
will be answered ; the power of application will be general. 

No. 3 consists of three several parts, having, however, a common 
link of connection, and continued relation to each other. It com- 
prises the reform of the Mofussil laws, courts, and practice. The 
enormous and still growing accumulation of arrears in those courts, 
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was a subject which I know pressed much upon your Lordship’s 
mind when I had the honour of conferring with you in England ; 
I, therefore, very early after my arrival here, turned my thoughts 
to the subject, in hopes of contributing my mite of aid. There is 
not much difficulty in discovering the causes of the evil, whatever 
there may be in applying an adequate remedy, but the knowledge 
of the one helps to the other. The Native population of British 
India may amount to about 50 millions, of whom by far the greater 
proportion is under this Presidency. ‘The number of British Judges 
and Magistrates here to dispense justice to this multitude is about 
150, dispersed throughout an immense area. The execution of so 
arduous a duty, by so small a number, being physically impossible, 
is appalling enough of itself. ‘Think, then, how the duty must ne- 
cessarily be performed, when the greater number of the administrators 
are scarcely more than boys, having no particular turn or talent for 
judicial pursuits, and without any judicial education or training 
whatever. Iam afraid to say more upon the subject, even under 
the protection of your Lordship’s confidence. ‘To meet imperious 
necessity, with the show at least of physical means, Native agency 
has been called in, under the names of sudder ameens and moonsiffs, 
to deal with all subordinate claims as they could; and as the load 
has still increased, these means have been considered the only prac- 
tical resource to resort to and extend more and more. ‘Thus, instead 
of adding numbers, with more knowledge and talent, to the system, 
in order to meet the increasing exigency, resort has been had to 
more profound and almost invincible ignorance, to an entire absence 
of all useful and enlightened education, and its sister, talent ; and 
in place of the honest integrity of the British youth, though unin- 
structed and unpractised in judicial knowledge and pursuits, the 
only acquisition which has been made is a vast increase of cunning, 
intrigue, and corruption, in the lower departments of justice ; hence 
the old are more than ever necessary. 

The remedy | have ventured to suggest, has been conceived and 
framed with a view to meet this combination of difficulties. I do 
not pretend to say, 1 cannot even presume to think, that it is the 
best which can be devised, but I verily believe that the true remedy 
lies in that direction ; perhaps it may more properly be called a pal- 
liation, for I fear that the circumstances of the country do not admit 
of any other more effectual measure. If there had been any pro- 
minent judicial officer in the original system of government here, 
himself a practical lawyer, with authority to propose, at least, mea- 
sures to the Government for the judicial administration of its people, 
the evil could never have arisen to its present head. He must have 
felt it himself too strongly in every direction not to have turned his 
mind incessantly to the correction of it, as it pressed upon his own 
judgment and responsibility. But here it has been a shifting and 
paver duty, without legal responsibility or legal knowledge to 
guide it. 
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It was impossible to avoid touching upon the question of Coloni- 
zation, in offering some of the remarks which I felt it my duty to 
make for other purposes in these papers : yet I could not dwell upon 
it, as well because it did not immediately but incidently only bear 
upon those legal topics which I had in view, as because the subject 
itself must be for ever present to your view for its own importance 
sake, 

The papers themselves, however, unavoidably exhibit some bear- 
ings of it, which might not be familiar to eyes at a distance. By giving 
property in the land to a certain description of persons, you have 
made not only those, but others of the Natives, eat of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. You will not be able to stop here, 
many of the great landowners are rising rapidly to princely for- 
tunes. The Rajah of Burdwan admits that he receives ten lacs 
(100,000/. sterling) annually from his zemindaries, above the stipu- 
lated revenue to Government ; and it is shrewdly supposed that he 
does not admit above half the truth. The whole body of ryots, who 
formerly looked to the Government as their landlord and master, 
will naturally transfer their allegiance to him who has now the com- 
mand of their fortunes. ‘The justice of the gift, as it respects the 
ryots, is far from clear. But the deed is done, and the Government 
must now only look to, and provide for, the political consequences. 
One of these is inevitable, though it may not be for some time, nor 
all at once perceived. It has materially lessened the weight and 
influence, and even the external consequence of office, and has so 
far diminished the British superiority in civil concerns. A great 
landowner, With a noble income, begins to look down upon a great 
proportion of small English gentlemen, toiling through the duties 
of subordinate and iniddling offices upon moderate salaries, and 
becomes more and more indifferent to their approbation and notice. 
He will soon begin to look for objects of ambition connected with 
Government. For atime he will be satisfied with honorary dis- 
tinctions. 

Another thing to be looked to, is the amelioration of the ryots’ 
condition, now left entirely at the mercy of the new landholder. Is 
he past the cure which, in former times, our Judges at home dis- 
covered for the same condition of persons,—that of being converted 
into a kind of copyholder ? This would give him a protection which 
he seems to want. But if there are materials to sustain it, the 
courts of justice might administer much relief in this way. 

A third consideration arises, how far the grants which have 
already been made preclude the Government from calling upon the 
landowner to contribute, as formerly, to all necessary objects of 
internal and local improvements, such as repair of roads, construc- 
tion of bridges, cleaning and improving sewers, and maintaining 
watch in their districts. 

It has become more than ever necessary to uphold the import- 
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ance of office, and to distribute satisfactory and speedy justice 
through British hands, or under immediate British control. The 
high offices of Government are necessarily few, and those few col- 
lected in the capital. The only counterpoise, then, to the growing 
wealth and consequence of the landowner, (since you have prohibited 
your own subjects from becoming such,) consists of your army, and 
your courts of justice. You must make them both respectable in 
the eyes of the Natives, for on these your whole authority rests. No 
price is too great fo secure these objects; for the empire can no 
longer be regarded as a great counting-house, in which the ledger 
is the rule, and the casting of figures is the casting of destiny. 

Some of the most sensible zemindars, men who used to be 
hoarders and lenders of money, and had the good sense to convert 
heir papers and parchments into solid land, as soonas they found 
he opportunity, are sensible, and have so expressed themselves to 
me, that it would be for their interest to be obliged to attend to 
enternal improvements of the kind I have mentioned, provided all 
others were under the like obligation ; and surely the Government 
would derive great advantage, in point of collateral revenue, from 
an improved condition of the country. The assessments should be 
upon the zemindars and proprietors of the soil, and not upon the 
ryots and tenants. ‘The zemindars themselves might be consulted 
upon it. 

[am afraid I have already extended these observations too far, 
and trespassed more than | ought upon your Lordship’s time ; 
many of them, however, were necessary to the explanation of the 
papers ; and I ought also to inform you, in respect of three parts 
of No. 3, touching the Mofussil laws, courts, and practice, that they 
passed in review before Mr. Harrington, the Chief Justice of the 
Sudder Dewannee Awdalut: Mr. James Stuart, one of the Puisne 
Judges of that Court; Mr. Edmonstone and Mr, Dowdeswell of 
the Supreme Council ; and Mr. Bayley, the Principal Secretary of 
Government, before I presented them to Lord Moira. But though 
they all admit the evil to the full extent L have here stated, I can- 
not take upon me to say that each was prepared to adopt every part 
of the proposed remedies. Yet, upon the whole, these were favour- 
ably received. 

Much as I stand in need of apology for what I have already 
written, vet cannot conclude my letter, so recently after the 
intelligence of the battle of Waterloo and its glorious results, with- 
out offering your Lordship my zealous congratulations on this 
exulting consummation of measures, in which you have had your 
share, by which England has been a second time placed at the head 
of the nations. 

I have the honour to be, your Lordship’s very faithful and obliged 
humble servant, 


(Signed) KE. H. East, 
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We had now got complete footing in that part of Italy, known 
throughout the country by the name of I] Regno. What a multi- 
tude of reflections rush into the mind of the traveller as he enters 
this interesting tract! Go to Amiterno, you will trace there a 
Sallust, unrivalled for the clearness and brey ity of his historical nar- 
ration ; at Sulmona, the poet, who knew how to embellish subjects, 
which in the hands of an inferior genius would only excite senti- 
ments of disgust : at Venosa, we find the inimitable Horace, whose 
villas we have lately described; at Ruyo, an Ennius, enough of 
whose fragments remain to make us regret the loss of his entire 
works. At Taranto, we shall find an Ar hytus instituting a school 
of philosophy, which in physical science eclipsed any of the Athe- 
nian. ‘Traverse in mind the territory between Taranto and Reggio, 
you will find it formerly inhabited by a people, not less remarkable 
for their knowledge of the fine arts and elegancies of life, than for 
their institutions in philosophy and legislation. Ascend northward 
by the classic grove of \gathoc les, and you will reach Elea, another 
celebrated seat of the Italo-Grecian school of philosophy - While 
at Pwestum, we shall find still existing monuments of a people, 
which, after a lapse of three thousand years, proclaim their skill in 
architecture. 

Even in the middle ages this country was distinguished, at a 
period, too, when darkness brooded over the rest of Europe. At 
Salerno, we discover a school which sent forth the first medical 
professor in Europe, before the sun of science had lighted up Padua ; 
at Amalfi, a people who had intelligence enough to appreciate the 
Pandects of Justinian. ‘Lhe commercial world, too, will not forget 
that it was to a citizen of Amalfi that navigation is indebted for the 
mariners compass. At Sesso, we discover a Nifo, whose works, 


though now consigned to dusty shelves, proclaim him one of the 


most diligent commentators of the philosophy of Aristotle. At Sor- 


rento, we find the cradle of the immortal poet of the ‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered, which holds, probably, the third rank among the great 
epic productions of the world. Go to the Queen of the Syrens, who, 
though the panther* prowls in her streets, has always maintained 
a respectable rank in literature, and more especially in the fine arts. 
Yes ; pierce this interesting region wheresoever you choose, you 
will find it always volcanic with the finest genius ; from the days 
when Pythagoras propagated his doctrines in the south, down to 





* La Lonza di Dante 
Q) 2 
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those of a Cimarosa, in whom the powers of harmony were cen- 
tered. 

The increasing roar of the falls of the Garigliano interrupted the 
above reflections ; and afier passing through the village of Isola, 
situated as its name implies, and so surrounded by falling waters, 
that the inhabitants are condemned to a perpetual stunning, we 
began to ascend the bold ridge on which Arpino stands. To our 
right, embossed in a wood of oaks, was the villa of a Neapolitan 
nobleman. The scenery commanded by this ridge, which improved 
every step we took for a whole league, baffles all description. To 
our left was the vale of Sora, fertilized by the Liris and Fibrenus ; 
while to the right, appeared valley beyond valley, Appennine beyond 
Appennine, spreading their shaggy and purple summits even to 
the confines of Daunia. We entered the southern gate of Arpino 
just as the sunk sun was crimsoning the west with flakes of fire. 


The information that we derive from the ancient historians 
respecting Arpinum is very scanty. Its antiquity, however, is so 
remote, that Saturnus, as I have before remarked, is its reputed 
founder. Those, however, who affirm that it was built by that god, 
or hero, may as well say that they know nothing about its origin. 
Clavelli, an historiographer of Arpino, boldly asserts that it is 
upwards of a thousand years older than Rome; but the vanity of 


the Italians is no where more remarkable than in treating of the 
origin of their cities.* Middleton errs in stating that it was a city of 
the Samnites ; we find from Livius, that though occupied by that 
warlike people, it was included in the territory of the Volsci. In 
remuneration of the spirit which the inhabitants displayed in repel- 
ling the martial Samnites, it obtained the privileges of a ‘ muni- 
cipium ’ without suffrage ; and subsequently annexed to the Tribus 
Cornelia, obtained from the senate the right of suffrage in the nomi- 
nation of its magistrates, and the full prerogatives of a ‘ munici- 
pium.’ + Clavelli relates, that by the Porta dell’ Arco, a gateway 
of the old city, the monument of Saturnus existed in his time, con- 
sisting of a pyramid of Cyclopian stones, with a falx in relief, and 
the following verses inscribed : 
“ CONDITUR * HIC * PRIMUS . 
SATURNUS © MORTE © DEORUM. 
ILLIUS ° IMPERIO~* 
ARPINUM * FUNDAMINA * SUMPSIT * 





* Clay. Storia d’Arpino, p. 7, Napoli, 1618. 

+ A.U.C. ceeexivin. * Eodem anno Sora, Arpinumn, Consentia 
rapta & Samnitibus .... biennio post Arpinatibus civitas data De 
Formianis, Fundanisque municipibus, et Arpinatibus, C. Val. Tappo, 
tribunus plebis, promulgavit, ut iis suffragii latio, (nam anté sine suf- 
fragio habuerant civitatem,) esset.’—Liv, IX. ¢, 82, X, ¢, 1, XXXVUI, 
c. 36, 
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IT saw, indeed, near this gateway some vast Cyclopian stones, 
which still go by the name of ‘ il Monumento, laid on each other 
like the ‘ epus incertum’ of Vitruvius, but nothing resembling a 
pyramidal monument or inscription. According to the same author, 
the church of Santa Maria was a temple of Mercurius Lanarius, or, 
‘Mercury propitious to the Clothiers ;) and that of San Michele, 
in which nine niches are still discernible, a temple of the Muses. 

The inhabitants testify in various ways veneration for their illus- 
trious townsman ; in doing which they only pay a debt of grati- 
tude; for the orator, in one of his letters, says, ‘ Non dubito quin 
scias quam diligenter soleam municipes meos Arpinates tueri.’ * 
There is also a letter to Brutus, in which he recommends the dele- 
gates of Arpinum, and especially one Quintus Fufidius, to his pro- 
tection. t 

[ was not then surprised at finding in Arpino a Teatro and Col- 
legio Tulliano. Several of the modern inhabitants have borne the 
‘ prenomina’ of Marco Tullio ; how far they may have suited, we 
will not inquire too scrupulously. We read too of one Marco Tullio 
Cicerone, a distinguished officer of Arpino, who, with the words, 
‘ cedat toga armis ’ on his lips, cut off the hand of the governor of 
the castle of St.\ngelo, at the sacking of Rome by Charles V., 
with one stroke of his sabre.{ The insignia of the city consist only 


+ 

t 
of the imposing initials, M. T. C., the inhabitants wisely preferring 
letters to arms. 





* Ep. Famil. XUM. ep. 2. 
t M. T. Cicero to n1s Brurtvs. 

‘Ina former letter, I recommended to your notice the delegates of 
Arpinum collectively, and with great earnestness. In this, I more par- 
ticularly request your good offices in favour of Quintus Fufidius, with 
whom [ live in terms of strict friendship. 1 beg you to consider this as 
adding weight to, not as detracting from, my former recommendatory 
letter. He is the son-in-law of Marcus Cesius, one of my best friends ; 
and he served under me in Cilicia as military tribune ; in which office he 
so conducted himself, that [ may rather be said to owe him obligations 
than he me. He is, moreover, not unacquainted with the literary pur- 
suits common to us both; and this, | am persuaded, will ensure him an 
additional claim to your esteem. Receive him, then, I beseech you, 
with all possible kindness; and use what influence you may have in 
calling forth his exertions as favourably as possible in that mission, 
which he has undertaken contrary to his own inclinations, and solely in 
compliance with my wishes. For he is ambitious, as all good citizens 
naturally are, to obtain the good opinion of our municipality ; neither 
is he indifferent to mine; especially as I persuaded him to aecept 
the charge which he has taken in hand. He cannot fail of suecess, if 
this letter shall procure your good services in his behalf—Fare thee 
well.—Ep. Famil. XIII. ep. 12. 

t Clav. Storia d’Arpino, p. 235. 
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In the same manner that the memory of Pindar saved Thebes, and 
the name of Aristotle, Stagira; so did the citizens of Arpino escape 
the ravages of war from the celebrity of their town. For in the 
wars between Ferdinand of Arragon and the House of Anjou for 
the Neapolitan throne, Pius the Second, the ally of the first, gave 
orders to his general, Napoleone Orsini, who had been successful 
in his cause, to spare the Arpinates, who had sided with the French : 
* Parce Arpinatibus, cried the generous Pontiff, ‘ ob Caii Marii, et 
Marcii ‘Tullii memoriam.’ * 

The people of Arpino are in better condition than their neighbours 
in the pontifical state. ‘The reasons are simple: one is, that the 
executive power is not vested in the hands of the priesthood in 
the kingdom of Naples; the other, that there exists an active 
manufactogy of cloths ; which, though inferior to the English, are 
reckoned equal to the best elsewhere manufactured in the Neapolitan 
territories. 

The art of dyeing flourished anciently in Arpino, as is proved by 
inscriptions found near ruins called ‘ le torri fulloniche.’ 

One of these tends to contirm the statement of Die Cassius, who 
tells us that Cicero's father was a fuller; another, that the Roman 
municipal manufacturers took out licenses, like the English ale- 
house keepers. Remains of the ancient Cloaca are still seen near 
the Porta dell’ Arco; and it is of stupendous masonry. An inscrip- 
tion recording it is preserved in the house of Signor Vito. 


The following inscription found under the church of 8. Maria di 
Civita, leads us to conclude that it occupies the site of the temple 
of ‘ Mercurius Lanarius,’ or, ‘ Mercury of the Clothiers.’ 


. PLUM SACRUM. 
TRI .... MERCURIO. LAN. 
CILIX. TULLI. L. S. 
Here the name of a Cilician freedman of one of the Tullii occurs. 


Immured in the walls of the church of Sant’ Antonio is a bas-re- 
lief, representing three females of the Futidian family, with the fol- 
lowing inscriptions : 

‘Pp. FUFIDIUS. NOTUS, FECIT. V. 
FUFIDIAE. P. F. FUFIDIAE, P. F. FUFIDIAE. P. F. 
NOTAE. SORORI. AUGE, MATRI. SATURNINAE.’ 

Fufidius was an illustrious lawyer of Arpinum ; and he is recom- 
mended by the orator, as we find in the previously quoted letter to 
Brutus. The ‘fundus Fufidianus,’ which was in the environs of 
Arpino, occurs in the correspondence with Atticus. 

The last is in the house of Signor Vito, and records another tem- 
ple at Arpinum. 





* Campana Vit. Pii I. 
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A. EIGIUS. C. F...... 

T. AGUSIUS, T, F. SIFILUS. 

M. FUFIDIUS. M. F. ; 
AEDEM., DE, S. P. 


















Here too we find the name of Fufidius. But this monument is 
interesting, for it mentions an Agusius, the individual, perhaps, who 
accompanied the orator in exile. He is noticed by him in an epistle 
to Publius Servilius.* 


or 






On referring to the correspondence with Servius, I find also one 
Cossinius bearing a letter of recommendation. M. Cossinius appears 
in one of the inscriptions. In a letter to Atticus, the orator speak- 
: ing of his death, says, ‘De Cossinio doleo ; dilexi hominem.’ ‘ 






I remarked, I thought, a promptitude of intellect and fluency of 
discourse in the inhabitants, which are not observable in those of : 
the environs of Rome ; attributable, perhaps, to the fine elasticity 4 
of the air, and confirming what Cicero remarks somewhere in the ’ 
‘ De Natura Deorum,’ that mountaineers are of finer organs and 
quicker susceptibility than the natives of plains and valleys. The ie, 
pure air of Arpino is also favourable to female beauty ; and when 
seen in perfection in Italy, where is it more fascinating ? 









The main street, which is very narrow, leads to a piazza, where 
workmen were actively employed in building a new town-hall, with 
niches destined to receive statues of Marius and Cicero. Here there 
is a fountain, flanked by two towers, with an eagle springing from 
the centre. ‘The towers are symbols of Marius and Cicero ; and 
the eagle is emblematic of the power of Rome. 








The wretchedness of the inn (if inn it could be called) was in 
some measure compensated by the ludicrous appearance of some 
strolling players who were preparing to give their exhibition in the As 
Teatro Tulliano. The apartment was the counterpart of Hogarth’s , 
well-known print. The host, who appeared fit to be major-domo 
to Dicesaris, strangling a half-starved fowl in the door-way ; his 
sister, a Tullia in her features, a Maritornes in her mind, stirring 
with her black and greasy hands an immense sallad; who though 





















* ©M. T. Cicero To Pusiius Servitivus, His COLLEAGUE. 
‘ Since our friendship is so manifest, | am under the obligation of re- 

commending to your good offices many individuals; not that I expect 
that you should show the same attention to all. Titus Agusius,who never 
abandoned me in the darkest hour of adversity, who was my constant 
companion in dangers and journeys, both by land and sea, is the bearer 
of this. His affection for me is so great, that he would not even now qu 
me without my permission. | entreat you then to look upon him as one if 
of my most valuable friends. You cannot confer a clearer testimony of 3 

our good will, than by proving that this letter will be of infinite use to 
fim *—Ep. Famil. XII ep. 71 
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barbarous, appeared good, and except when engaged with the 
kitchen utensils, Tanaquil herself could not have been busier with 
the distaff; a quack-doctor, a meagre and grotesque figure, re- 
hearsing his part ; a hero, and a pretty girl who was to be rescued 
by his prowess, at least furnished us with a subject for merriment, 
which we had no right to expect in so remote a town in the Appen- 
nines. We followed this Thespian band to the theatre, where they 
sustained their parts with spirit, and their action and rehearsal was 
not spoiled by those artificial gestures and screams usually seen and 
heard in the greater theatres of Italy. The orchestra, composed 
only of five violins, serenaded the spectators when the drop-scene 
was let down, which displayed ill-painted busts of Marius and 
Cicero. The applause was loud and frequent; the audience appa- 
rently determining to abide by their ancient character of belonging 





to the ‘fidelis, et simplex, et fautrix suorum regio.’ * It is not in 
: the greater theatres of Italy that the stranger can hope to form a 
> good idea of Italian acting. I was mere pleased with the poor 


unsophisticated style of representation exhibited by this company 
at Arpino, than at the greater theatres of Milan, ‘Turin, Florence, 
and Naples. A comedy of Goldoni, seen in the afternoon in the 
venerable amphitheatre at Verona, will afford a higher satisfactiou 
than representations at Venice, or the greater capitals. This must 
be attributed to the too great prevalence of music in Italy, which 
infects actors of respectable, but not of high powers, with sing- 
song and operatic gesticulation. 

On returning to the inn, we found, to our dismay, that the only 
Z| single apartment in the house was reserved to the Thespian band. 
We required the major-domo ‘ to take a rule to show cause’ why 
fatigued strangers, who had come from Rome to Arpino, should not 
be accommodated as well as a company of strolling players. This 
was followed by a vehement philippic on the part of our host, deli- 
vered in the uncouth Neapolitan dialect, ‘ pro Rosciis comeedis ;’ 
by which we soon discovered that we were ‘ non-suited.. We even 
put up with a truss of hay in a contiguous out-house, separated 
only from the sneezing cattle by a thin partition. 





The actual population of Arpino is between ten and eleven 
thousand souls. It gave birth to Giuseppe di Cesare, better 
known by the title of ‘il Cavalier d Arpino ;° whose frescos at Rome 
and Naples, betraying a genius rather florid than powerful, rank 
him, perhaps, among artists of the second class in Italy. He has 
been commemorated in the following: madrigal by Marini, esteemed 
one of the best in the Italian language : 


* Nasce in Arpin a ed in Arpino 
Nacque il pitt chiaro dicitor Latino. 








* Pro Plancio, loc. citat. 
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Pari in ambi é lo stile, e sono uguali 
Gli artifizj, e i colori, 
E le glorie, e gli onori ; 

Quei parlando perd difender seppe 
La vita de’ mortali ; 
Ma tu tacendo sai 

Donar la vita a chi non visse mai.’ 


There has existed for many years a philharmonic society at 
Arpino, which has sent to various parts of Europe several distin- 
guished performers, both vocal and instrumental; among them 
one Signora Sperduti, ‘ prima cantatrice assoluta’ at the Opera in 
London, and who died there about the middle of the last century. 

Before dawn, swarming with fleas, we quitted with no small 
satisfaction our pestiferous inn; and ascending almost immediately 
a very steep rock, reached, in about half an hour, Arpino Vecchio, 
which occupies the site of the ancient town. On entering the gate- 
way, we were greeted with the following inscription, of no remote 
date : 

ARPINUM . A. SATURNO . CONDITUM . 
VOLSCORUM . CIVITATEM . 
ROMANORUM . MUNICIPIUM . 
MARCI. TULLIL . CICERONIS . 
ELOQUENTIAE . PRINCIPIS . 

ET. CAIL. MARID. SEPTIES . CONSULIS . PATRIAM 
INGREDERE . VIATOR . 

HINC . AD . IMPERIUM . TRIUMPHALIS . 
AQUILA . EGRESSA . 

URBL. TOTUM . ORBEM . SUBEGIT . 
EJUS . DIGNITATEM . AGNOSCAS . 
ET .SOSPES . ESTO. 

‘ Ejus dignitatem agnovimus :’ and the ‘Cicerone, a title which 
has singular force here, showed us hard by, an ancient cistern, 
foundations of old walls, and three subterraneous arches, called by 
the inhabitants, ‘i muri di Cece, (quasi muri Ciceronis,) thought 
by Clavelli to be the ruins of the paternal mansion of the Ciceros ; 
which Quintus, brother of the orator, inherited; while the villa 
below, near the confluence of the Fibrenus and Liris, devolved on 
Marcus after the death of their father.* 

Contiguous is aCyclopian arch, older, I have little doubt, than the 
oldest stones of ‘Latium antiquissimum.’ This arch is interesting, as 
presenting a perfect point, and proving that that characteristic of 
what is called the Gothic style, is even antecedent to the Roman, or 
circular arch. It consists only of eleven colossal stones, laid on each 
other without cement. ‘The accomplished Signora Dionigi, in her 
‘Viaggi nel Lazio,’ has given an elegant engraving of this arch, 





* Cic. Ep. ad Att. XIIL. ep. 46. Plutarch. in Ciceron. and Clay. Storia 
d’Arpino, p. 17. 
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which she calls ‘la porta acuminata d’Arpino,’ as well as of the 
Cyclopian ruins still seen in Alatri, Atina, and the other Saturnian 
cities. Several towers of the ancient walls are still standing, origi- 
nally of Roman work, but probably added to in the middle ages. 
They are evidently of a much later date than the above-mentioned 
arch. We were shown here too the vestiges of a street, perhaps the 
Via Greca, noticed by the orator in one of his letters to Quintus : 
‘ibam forte vid Grecd, cum tue liter mihi reddite sunt.’ This 
street, which is covered with irregular flags, like the Via Appia, is 
now called, La via Cicero. Tracks of the old wheels are here 
visible, as at Pompeii. 

There exists near Arpino a monastery inhabited by monks of the 
order of La Trappe, which goes by the name of ‘ Casamari, (quasi 
domus Marii,’) perhaps occupying the site of his villa, called Cirr- 
heaton, whither he retired after his long military services.* On the - 
other hand, it is to be observed that there is a village near the Liris, 
called Cevernate, a corruption probably of Cirrhzaton, the name of 
the Marian villa. We hoped in vain for some 

‘ Nuntia fulva Jovis, miranda visa figura,’ 
steering her mazy flight from the Appennines, to declare by her 
perehing, the actual site. 

But the memory of this military man of Arpinum, in spite of his 
imposing attitudes in the Minturnensian marshes, and under the 
walls of Carthage, was quickly banished by the magic spell of 

* Cedant arma toge, concedat laurea lingue,’ 
and having gratified our curiosity with the venerable ruins of Arpino 
Vecchio, we seated ourselves by the ‘ porta acuminata,’ and enjoyed 
the view of the rising sun gradually throwing his crimson tints over 
the majestic Appennines ; type, I thought, of the widely-extended 
influence of the mind of the Man of Arpinum. For where is the 
school which does not echo with his sentences ? Where the states-- 
man, whose speech does not acquire dignity by their adoption ? 
Where the advocate, whose arguments are not strengthened by an 
occasional resource to his terse and sonorous periods? Where the 
philosophical or moral essay, which does not acquire force by his 
illustrations ? Where, in fine, the typographer, who does not boast 
of publishing a correct and splendid edition of his immortal works ? 
The very stones ‘prating of his whereabouts,’ almost seemed to utter 
to our ears the lines of Silius Italicus : 
* Tullius eratas raptabat in agmina turmas, 
Regia progenies, et Tullo sanguis ab alto. 





* Tov Parrov Xeovov, sv xwun Kippaimron rns Agmrins Yairny ix¢—Plutarch. in 
Mario. 

Clavelli absurdly pretends that the Marian oak existed in his time, 
(A. D. 1600,) determined to make it canescere seclis innumerabilibus.’ 
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Indole proh! quanta juvenis, quantumque daturus 
Ausonie populis ventura in secula civem. 

Ille super Gangem, super exauditus et Indos, 
Implebit terras voce, et furialia bella 

Fulmine compescet lingue, nec cuique relinquet 
Par decus eloquii cuiquam sperare nepotum.’ 


If we wanted testimonies respecting the birth-place of the con- 
summate orator, his own words would clear all doubt: ‘ Hee est 
mea, et hujus fretris mei germana patria; hine enim orti stirpe 
antiquissima sumus : hic sacra, hic genus, hic majorum multa ves- 
tigia.... hoc ipso in loco me scito esse natum ... . itaque hanc 
esse meam patriam prorsiis nunquam negabo,’ * 


Pompeius said that Rome was bound by eternal gratitude to the 
municipality of Arpinum, for having furnished her with two saviours. 
Hortensius, too, in an emphatical sentence, thus addressed his 
friend and rival in full senate : ‘ Fateor te esse ex eo municipio, et 
addo etiam ex eo municipio, unde salus huic urbi et imperio iterum 
exorta est.T 

We followed the rough and rapid descent to the Fibrenus, and 
presently entered a wood of very fine oaks, which, as the soil is a 
stiff loam, flourish luxuriantly about Arpino. These, no doubt, 
are the descendants in a right line of the ‘ Arpinatium quercus’ 
mentioned by the orator in the ‘ De Legibus. ‘Ego locum 
wstate umbrosiorem vidi nunquam, permultis locis aquam pro- 
fluentem, et eam uberem. Such are the words of Cicero in a letter 
to Quintus, descriptive of the villa of his brother at Arce, in the 
neighbouring country ; such too is the picture of this wood, which 
the heat of the sun made every moment more grateful. The in- 
creasing warmth invited several vipers from their holes ; and the 
common lizards, larger than in the Campagna di Roma, were very 
numerous. Our guide informed us that a species is occasionally 
seen in the environs of Arpino, two feet in length, and called < il 
Raccolo,’ of a bright yellow colour, the bite of which is dangerous. 
No part of Italy, north of the Calabrias, is so much infested with 
the reptile and insect tribe as the Abruzzos. Scorpions and taran- 
tulas are found ; and fleas are so numerous and voracious, that we 
noticed the brawny chests of the peasantry scratched raw from their 
attacks. It may then be imagined how strangers suffer, who import 
fresh blood distilled from the wholesome beef and generous port-wine 
of England. The Abate Pacichelli, in his ‘ Regno di Napoli in Pros- 
pettiva,’ states that a town near the Fucine lake, was so infested with 
venomous reptiles and insects, as to cause the inhabitants to aban- 
don it to ruin.$ Virgil seems to allude to the frequency of poisonous 
animals in the neighbourhood, when he introduces one of his heroes 





* De Legg. II. sub. init. + Appian. Bel. Civ. 
t ‘Penna posta in ruina, deshabitata, gia per la moltitudine degli 
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from the banks of the Fucine lake, and whom he describes as cele- 
brated for his skill in curing the bites of the Marsic serpents : 


* Quin et Marrubia venit de gente sacerdos, 
Fronde super galeam, et felici comptus oliva, 
Archippi regis missu, fortissimus Umbro. 
Vipereo generi, et graviter spirantibus hydris, 
Spargere qui somnos, cantuque manuque solebat, 
Sisivabetans iras, et morsus arte levabat. 

Sed non Dardaniz medicari cuspidis ictum 
Evaluit ; neque eum juvére in vulnera cantus 
Somniferi, et Marsis quesite in montibus herbe. 
Te nemus Angitie, vitrea te Fucinus unda, 

Te liquidi flevére lacus !” 

Mineral waters are common, especially near the Liris ; but they 
have not been analysed; and there is a mountain between Arpino 
and Atina abounding with iron, but no shafts have been sunk. The 
neighbouring Appennines are rich in marbles, which are ‘ breccia, 
fior di persico,’ white, and ‘ schiziato rosso.’ 

A grand and irregular chain of mountains skreened from our view 
the Fucine lake, a sheet of water forty-seven miles in circumference, 
and the largest of the Italian lakes south of the Milanese. It no 
where exceeds twenty fathoms indepth. Strabo, however, compares 
it to an inland sea, lashing the shores with its waves. It is also 
noticed by Lycophron ; and by Virgil in the passage before quoted. 
The Fucine lake is memorable from the stupendous canal under- 
taken by the emperor Claudius : the object of which was to discharge 
the waters into the Liris, only three miles from the lake, and to 
bring the bed into cultivation. Such difficulties, however, did the 
intervening mountains present, that the cutting of the subterraneous 
canal, occupied ingessantly for eleven years, thirty thousand men. 
It appears from Suetonius, that Julius meditated this undertaking. 
Augustus, of not such brilliant talents, but of sounder sense, would 
have nothing to say to the Marsi, who repeatedly solicited of him 
permission to drain the lake. At last it was undertaken by Claudius, 
‘non minus compendii spe quam glorie, says Suetonius. Plinius 
gives us a striking picture of the difficulty of the enterprise :  Ejus- 
dem Claudii inter maximé memoranda duxerim, quamvis destitutum 
successoris odio, montem perfossum ad Jacum Fucinum emittendum, 
inenarrabili profectd impendio, et operarum multitudine per tot an- 





animali velonosi.’—The inhabitants of Penna were not so fortunate as 
their ancestors; who, if we may believe Solinus and Servius, had the 
powerful living antiseptics of Circe and Medea to deliver them from 
these pests; ‘Gentem Marsorum serpentibus illesam esse; Circen, 
Angitiam, vicinam Fucino occupasse ferunt ; ibique salubri scientié deam 
haberi.’—Solin. VU. 

* Medea dicitur ad Italiam pervenisse, et cireA Fucinum lacum habi- 
tantes docuit remedia contra serpentes.’—Servius ad Aneid. VII. 
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nos, ciim aut corrivatio aquarum qua terrenus mons erat, egereretur 
in vertice machinis, aut silex caederetur, omniaque intus in tenebris 
fierent, qua neque concipi animo, nisi ab iis qui vidére, neque hu- 
mano sermone enarrari possunt!’ ‘To communicate light and air 
to the workmen, shafts were sunk with incredible labour ; some per- 
pendicular, others horizontally inclining. Of these twenty-two have 
been discovered ; and one, which was not long since cleared of rub- 
bish, is five hundred palmi deep, and twenty in width. One of the 
inclined cuniculi nearest the lake, is about one hundred palmi in 
depth, and thirty in width ; another perpendicular, and contiguous, 
is three hundred deep, and fifteen in width ; and a fourth, near the 
exit of the canal towards the Liris, is four hundred palmi in 
depth, and fifteen in width. The preparations completed, Claudius 
determined to outdo Augustus in the splendour of the spectacle. In 
a ‘ naumachia’ given by the latter, eighteen thousand combatants 
were embarked in small barks. Claudius employed nineteen thou- 
sand combatants, who manned large gallies. ‘The emperor was seen 
to stagger round the lake, urging them to fight, partly by entreaties, 
partly by threats : ‘lacus non sine foedd vacillatione discurrens, par- 
tim minando, partim adhortando, ad pugnam compulit.’ A splendid 
banquet was prepared for the emperor and his suite, close to the 
canal; but it appears that the imperial guests fled precipitately as 
soon as the sluices were opened, panic-struck by the ‘ rombo dell’ 
aria,’ and convulsion of the earth, occasioned by the sudden intro- 
mission of such a weight of water into so confined a space: ‘ vis 
aquarum prorumpens, proxima trahebat, convulsis ulterioribus, et 
sonitu exterritis.. The operations were imperfectly conducted by a 
clumsy engineer to a clumsy emperor : ‘non satis depressum opus ad 
lacus ima vel media.’ The circumjacent shores must have presented 
an extraordinary appearance. ‘The ridiculous and untoward gestures 
of the emperor,* the intrigues of the empress to ruin Narcissus, 
the anxiety of the engineer, destined probably to explore his own 
canal in case of failure; the silver Triton rising from the water, 
and blowing the signal for the combat, the Appennines lined with 
myriads of spectators, the shouts of the preetorian guards, the groans 
of the criminals destroyed by the ‘ catapultz’ and ‘ balistz,’ must 
have presented a union of the ‘bizarre’ and ‘ sublime,’ never pro- 
bably before, and certainly never since, realized. 





* Claudius, however, was only Aeary as an emperor. He had a eulti- 
vated mind, and was fond of literature. Suetonius tells us that he wrote 
a defence of Cicero against the aspersions of Asinius Gallus. 
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InpiA AND GrReEaAT Britain. 


We attempted in our last paper to illustrate a principle which, 
however undeniable, is too frequently forgotten or overlooked, and 
therefore requires to be distinctly and prominently exhibited. The 
principle is this, that it is only by the faithful administration of 
just laws that the government of a country can gain the affec- 
tions of its subjects, or secure itself against insurrection and revo- 
lution. Even without such laws or such an administration of them, 
the power of the government may be so great as, by the forcible 
suppression of every popular movement indicative of discontent or 
resistance, to protract its own existence beyond the usual and 
natural period for the euthanasia of tyranny; but in this case one 
of two things must happen: either the country will become so im- 
poverished by continued exactions that it will be a burthen on 
those who sought to enrich themselves from its plunder; or some 
unlooked for event—a revolution in the mother country, the com- 
mission of some peculiarly atrocious act of misgovernment, or the 
invasion of a foreign power—will furnish both the will, the means, 
and the opportunity to throw off the yoke of the oppressor. We 
do not now inquire how far these considerations are capable of 
application to this country under British rule, but we have the 
admission of Sir John Malcolm, the writer in the John Bull, 
and others who adopt the same views, that the circumstances in 
which we are placed in India are very peculiar, that our empire 
in the East is held by a thread, and that a single reverse or mis- 
chance may raise the whole continent in arms against us. We ask 
no more to prove that India is not governed as it should be. This 
admission shows that although it has been so long under our power, 
we have hitherto held and still hold it only by military occupation, 
and that we do not yet reign over the hearts and affections of the 
people. Is it right that this state of things should continue? Has 
the time not yet arrived when a course of policy may be adopted 
that will teach the people to regard the English not as their con- 
querors but as their protectors, and to regard themselves not as our 
slaves or vassals but as the subjects of the law? It is possible to 
effect such a revolution in their feelings and character, and it can- 
not be doubted that when effected it would add an incalculable 
amount of moral force to the Government of the country. It is 
also possible, as is implied, in the admissions of our opponents 
themselves, that we are by no means secure from a revolution of a 
far more portentous character. The change in the character of the 
British Government which we advocate, is the only effectual means, 
as we consider, of preventing the more tremendous revolution 
which others dread; and yet when the adoption of the one is urged 
that the danger of the other may not be incurred, the accusation, 
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forsooth, is advanced, of ‘ putting forth doctrines obviously caleu- 
lated to excite disaffection , and of aiming to ‘bring down every 
thing English in the East.’ A reference to the fact that England 
has already lost a large empire by misgoyernment, proves what? 
That whose who make the reference are desirous she should avoid 
a second loss of the same kind? No, that may do for common 
minds. But the inference drawn by the writer in the Bull is, that 
they ‘would hail with something like satisfaction a similar con- 
summation amongst ourselves, and that they have nothing to lose 
in the conflict. Such are the treasonable charges—the poisoned 
arrows, which he directs against an unknown opponent, of whose 
name, person, character, and station he knows absolutely nothing. 
To gratify the spirit of party, and to bring odiwn on_ principles 
which are honestly entertained, openly avowed, and believed to be 
practically beneficial both to the people and the Government, 
he rashly brings an accusation of treason against the state not 
only without the shadow of proof, but in direct opposition to 
the whole spirit and tenour of the communication against which 
his fulminations are directed. It is because we wish India to re- 
main the ‘brightest jewel in the crown of England’ that we adopt 
that line of argument, and urge those measures which he so vehe- 
mently condemns. 


It would be difficult to enumerate and aitogether impossible 
to appreciate all those interests which are involved in the conti- 
nuance of the British power in India, but it may be safely affirmed 
that no interest would be so intimately and extensively affected 
by its overthrow as that of the great body of the people. On this 
subject we quote, with some qualification, the language of the Fifth 
Report, 77: 

‘The strength of the Government of British India, directed 
as it has been, has had the effect of securing its subjects as well 
from foreign depredation, as from internal commotion. This is 
an advantage rarely experienced by the subjects of Asiatic states; 
and combined with a domestic administration more just in its 
principles, and exercised with far greater integrity and ability 
than the Native one that preceded it, may sufficiently account for 
the improvements that have taken place; and which in the Bengal 
provinces, where peace has been engaged for a period of time, 
perhaps hardly paralleled in Oriental history, have manifested them- 
selves in the ameliorated condition of the great mass of the po- 
pulatien.’ 

Even to those who are willing to admit the truth of the position 
without any deduction, it may appear no very high praise, that the 
domestic administration of British India has been more just in its 
principles, and has been exercised with far greater integrity and 
ability, than the Native one that preceded it. We should have liked 
some higher standard of comparison to be fixed in order to deter- 
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mine both what the Natives had a right to expect from us, and what 
we were bound in justice to ourselves as well as to them to grant. 
If we look at the facts of the case without reference to such an im- 
perfect and fallacious criterion, it will probably be found that the 
benefits the Natives have derived from the British Government have 
consisted more in protection from ‘foreign depredation’ than in the 
direct and positive advantages of good government. The broad 
shield of British protection is thrown over the country against all 
external foes, and this is a great and incalculable benefit. But to 
prove how inefficient are the institutions of the British Government 
to preserve the internal peace of the country, to administer justice 
between man and man, to protect the weak from oppression, and to 
secure to every individual the fruits of his industry, we need only 
appeal to the history of every indigo factory in Bengal. Yet how 
defective soever may be the practical operation of the British Indian 
system, it contains within itself the seeds of improvement. ‘The Go- 
vernment recognizes the welfare of the people as one at least of the 
ends of its existence, and from its connection with Great Britain, so 
long as Great Britain herself remains a free and enlightened nation, 
this end will aequire increasing importance and attention. India, 
therefore, has every thing to hope from the continuance of her con- 
nection with Great Britain—and she has every thing to fear from a 
dissolution of that connection. For into whose hands could she fall 


that would protect her with so powerful an arm from foreign inva- 
sion, or that would hold out to her such bright prospects of increas- 
ing prosperity and improvement? Having thrown off the yoke of 
England, she must either be ruled with a rod of iron by some foreign 
power less civilized, enlightened, and liberal, or she must again be- 
come a prey to internal dissensions and civil wars, and the object of 
plunder to the most powerful. 


It has been denied that England derives any advantage from her 
possessions in the East; but this is an assertion which must have 
proceeded from a very superficial knowledge of the subject, although 
if the advantages which England actually derives are compared 
with those which under a more liberal policy she might be made to 
derive, they would dwindle almost into nothing. It is not our in- 
tention, however, to dwell on this view of the subject, but before we 
conclude we cannot forbear adverting to the absurd assertion in the 
Bull, that those who oppose the dogmas of that paper have nothing 
to lose by the separation of India from England, and that they are 
therefore reckless of the c@nsequences likely to result from the 
measures they recommend. ‘This writer has not condescended to in- 
form his readers who those are of whom he speaks that have every 
thing to lose by such a separation; but for our parts we cannot see 
how the majority of Englishmen who come to this country, whether 
Liberal or Tory, can be classed in that number. That they have all 
much to lose while they remain in the country, and that they have 
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something to lose so long as any part of their property continues in 
it, will be admitted. But it is notorious that almost all of them come 
to this country with a view to accumulate a fortune, and leave it as 
soon as that object is accomplished, and that consequently the in- 
terest they have in the permanence of the British Government is 
both limited in extent and temporary in duration. This is a remark 
which applies to no one political party more than to another, and 
although the Bull may affix some recondite sense to the words he 
has employed, or give them an application which is not at first sight 
apparent, we must confess that we can see nothing in them but a 
blind thrust by the zealot of a party to injure those whom he cannot 
confute. We can tell the Bul/, however, that there is one class of 
the community that has every thing to lose if the British power in 
India were annihilated. There is a class, small but increasing, con- 
sisting both of Europeans and Indo-Britons, to whom India is either 
their native or their adopted country, who reside here with their fa- 
milies, and never think of removing except temporarily and with a 
view to return. These have every thing to lose in the loss of India 
to Great Britain, and of this class we have never known a single in- 
dividual who did not as heartily dislike the Bull and its doctrines, 
as the Bull is generally known to dislike those who belong to it.— 
Calcutta Chronicle. 
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Ix solemn commune of the lonely night, 
When, shrined in Heaven, the stars shine bright and clear, 
Shedding on earth dim shadowings of that light 
Whose dazzling radiance gleams o’er glory’s sphere, 
I’ve often mused on that recoiling fear, 
That shuddering awe which bows the human mind, 
When beckoning shadows in the gloom appear, 
Or sheeted phantoms wail in midnight wind, 
Dread visitants, uncall’d, unto their mortal kind. 


And it hath seem’d an awful thing, and strange, 
That shrieking spirits and unblest should roam 
Unbann’d o’er earth—for ever bringing change, 
Sorrow, and death—prophetic shades of doom ; 
Mystery of mysteries! not e’en the tomb 
Can yield repose to wandering souls unblest ; 
But from sepulchral darkness they must come, 
From their lone slumbers and their chill unrest, 

And with mute horror freeze the fountains of the breast! 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. R 
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Wise men and prophets, skill’d in subtle lore, 

With scornful unbelief have vainly striven ; 

Shadows uncouth have gloom’d from dusky shore, 

And dark bleak heath, in the dim summer even, 

And forms have glimmer’d o’er the twilight heaven, 

E’en to the eyes of wisdom, unlike earth’s, 

And shrieks, upon the black-wing’d tempest driven, 

Blaneh’d rosy cheeks round bright-eyed moory hearths, 
And frantic mothers mourn’d o’er diabolic births. 


The lamp’s red light hath suddenly turn’d dim, 

And loud blasts moan’d along the fair blue sky ; 

From banquet-hall hath wail’d the funeral hymn, 

And fear hath clouded the inquiring eye, 

And shaken the proud heart in mastery, 

When flattering voices awful knowledge sought, 

And pale lips quiver’d, breathless for reply 

To daring question of mysterious Nought, 
Whose hollow accents fell, annihilating Thought. 


Mailed knights, their helms and gorgets streaming blood, 
And their rent banners spotted with red gore, 
Have blown their war-horns in the midnight wood 
Louder than rocking thunder’s awful roar ; 
And coal-black steeds, ’mid arrowy lightnings, o’er 
The precipice have leapt, and elatter’d on 
Through craggy dells, by ocean’s pebbled shore, 
While their dead riders, from their eyes of stone 
Flash’d forth a demon light, and raised a hollow moan. 


The murderer hath started from his feast 
When the loud summons shook his castle gate, 
And on his tongue died many tale and jest 
At the dread warning of triumphant fate ; 
Through moss-grown towers and vast halls desolate, 
Till morn hath echoed the slow armed tread, 
And where the ancient chieftain whilome sate, 
Unearthly cries arisen, as if the dead 
Assembled there to ban dark deeds of years long fled. 


Such things have been, if there be truth in oath : 

And mighty men have been o’ercome with dread ; 

And holy priests of sacrament, though loth 

To quail before the inessential dead ; 

The wisest, bravest, purest, best, have fled 

From midnight wailings and mysterious forms, 

Nor dared to watch the unsounding feathery tread 

Of them who yell’d ’mid wildly bickering storms— 
Spitits that howled away to their cold bed of worms. 
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Barons have trembled like their vassals, when 
Death shook his cearments off, and came among 
The living like a victor; priests have then 
Clung to their shrines, even as the voiceless tongue 
Grew to the quivering palate; vaults have rung 
With vigil prayers and groans of agony, 
And stripes of penance and death-dirges sung, 
Till the scared worshippers arose to flee, 
And hurried, baffled in their power, in dark crowds frantickly. 


Amid the sacred silence of her cell, 
The vestal hath forgot to tell her beads, 
And listened to the agonizing yell, 
That fearfully revealed most fearful deeds ; 
Vain then new crucifix, and prayers, and creeds ; 
Vain the dim vigil and the patient fast ; 
Like the low moaning of sepulchral weeds— 
Sighs of 4 suffering spirit by her past, 
Aud awful shrieks went by, borne on the hurrying blast. 


These things, so awful in their mystery, fill 

The o’ercharged heart with horror past all speech, 
And shoot through every vein a quivering thrill, 
An awe immeasurable—beyond the reach 

Of human healing : wisdom cannot teach 
Knowledge, nor lessen the wild fears that bear 





The spirit into madness ; preach, oh, preach 
On learned ignorance, to empty air, 
Ye ministers of Heaven! then tremble in despair! 


The haughty monarch on his guarded throne 
Hath felt the breath of spirits near, and seen 
Their shadowy motions and their eyes of stone, 
Glassy but piercing in their fiendish sheen ; 
And all have felt their power, when through the sereen 
Of darkness fitful lights have glimmered round, 
Resenting things as things have never been ; 
And spreading o’er the churchyard’s holy ground 
A blue and wavy flame that spake, but made no sound. 


But how or wherefore, earth cannot reveal ; 

The air we breathe may be but spirits’ breath ; 

Spirits that wander for our woe or weal, 

Through the dark vale of sorrow and of death ; 

Or o’er the piney hill and blasted heath, 

For ever near, for ever whispésing hope 

Or fear within us, to our bliss or scathe ; 

Some mortal may with them in battle cope— 
Their subtle natuge doth elude our utinost scope. 


R 2 
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Strange is the tissue of our thoughts! the mind 
Asa dim Heaven of visions and of dreams, 
Where glories, passing, leave their hues behind, 
Duskily bright ;—the blending of the beams 
Of changeful thoughts, when each far onward gleams, 
Tinting the other with elysian light, 
Like twilight shed from hill-tops on blue streams, 
Throws o’er our life a vesture darkly bright, 

An interwoven robe of mingled day and night. 


Perchance, we live and move but in a dream, 

For waking thoughts are oft like visions shown; 

It nought avails that we should be or seem, 

For sleep and waking have the self-same tone. 

We dream of things oft dreamt, of times long gone, 

E’en as remembrance brings back real things, 

And the soft rays of former thoughts are thrown 

Through slumber on the spirit’s shadowy wings, 
E’en as the eye beheld those wild imaginings. 


So fine and subtle is the frame of spirits, 

That they pervade the universe, and fling 
Glory o’er all that human life inherits, 

Like a soft-eyed and ever-blooming spring ; 
Thoughts shimber on each mighty folded wing, 
Prepared to shed their glories when the soul 


Unturls its pinions with deep murmuring, 
And Heaven’s own rays from eyes of beauty roll, 
Like diamond stars that flash around the snowy pole. 


The lone heart looks and lingers, and still yearns 

To drink the bann’d cup of that awful lore, 

Which dwells amid the ashes of death’s urns, 

And is pour’d forth on that untravelled shore, 

Whence parted spirits can return no more ; 

But, oh, the quest is vain—the burning thirst 

Of knowledge never can be quenched before 

The bonds that chain the struggling spirit burst, 
And the free soul departs to realize the worst. 


Like clouds o’er Heaven, bright thoughts flit o’er the brain ; 
And feelings o’er the heart, like sunlight haze 
O’er the blue mountain and the grassy plain ; 
Mingled, they shed a momentary blaze— 
Then part and gleam in thousand different ways ; 
But all grow dimmer in their distant flight, 
And fade away, nor can their fairest days 
Pierce the dense gloom of that long future night, 
On whose close-woven shades comes no terrestrial light. 
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But well the searching mind these shapes may deem, 
These sheeted apparitions, whose deep wail 
Affrights the living—no unreal dream, 
But wandering pilgrims of death’s own waste vale ; 
Unblest avengers, at whose awful tale 
Of midnight massacre the heart grows cold ; 
Before whose eyes long hidden guilt grows pale, 
And trembles at the bloody deed untold, 

‘ill penal Fate returns the act a thousand fold. 


Or messages of mercy may invite 

Blest ones to wander ’mid their own loved kin, 

That they may minister to their delight, 

And shield their erring hearts from mortal sin ; 

So, by this gentle commune, they may win 

Transgressors from the path that leads to woe, 

And guide them where the holy enter in 

The Heaven of Heavens, the home that cannot know 
Aught of that harrowing grief which visits all below. 


Yea, gentler thoughts and kindlier feelings wake— 
And man may learn to gaze upon the grave 
With strong love void of terror, and to take 
Delight in converse there,—no more a slave 
To his own fears, and the shrill winds that rave 
But at His bidding, who fills all the air 
With storms or sunshine—who rules wind and wave. 
If hidden guilt moves not thy heart’s despair, 
Go to the midnight tomb, and sit in silence there! 


And hold communion with loved ones who sleep, 
Yet, not unconscious of thy love and woe, 
In death’s own arms, yet in their bosoms kee p 
That high affection thou for them dost show ! 
For thee their spirits still with first love glow— 
For thee they lan in the evening wind 
Soft soothing words that like still waters flow, 
‘ Though dead, our love yet lingers all behind ; 
We live in Heaven for thee—be thou to heaven resigned !’ 


There is a blessedness in thoughts like these, 
That wins the heart from all its cherished woes, 
And fills it with rejoicing, as the breeze 
Of morn sheds beauty o’er the mildewed rose ; 
Such lofty musing doth to us disclose 
All the grand beauty—all the hopes sublime 
Which cheer man’s bosom at life’s hurrying close. 
Let not wrgng’d spirits visit thee for crime ! 

Fear not the shadowy herald of a happier clime ! 





Britisu SerrheMent or AuBany, Sourn Arrica, unperR Lorp 
CuHarLes Somerset's ADMINISTRATION. 


No. II. 


Tue destruction of Bathurst and Fredericksburg spread conster- 
nation throughout the whole British settlement ; and not without 
reason, for the people saw by these transactions that they were 
completely in the power of a Governor, who appeared to be equally 
regardless of the public interests and of those of individuals, when 
they thwarted the bent of his own arrogant caprice or private aims. 
They not merely saw numerous individuals overwhelmed with ruin, 
without any blame on their part, and while they were zealously 
prosecuting the objects which the Colonial Government itself had 
prompted them to undertake ; but they observed with dismay, that 
the declared intentions of the Home Government, in encouraging 
their emigration to Africa, and even the direct instructions of Lord 
Bathurst himself, were treated with the most contemptuous neglect. 
‘If Lord Charles Somerset, said they, ‘is so confident of his 
family influence at home, that he dare venture, upon his own re- 
sponsibility, to do such things as these, merely out of pique to Sir 
Rufane Donkin, what will become of any of us who may be so un- 
fortunate as personally to offend him? Our prosperity—our pro- 
perty-—even our personal safety, are completely at his mercy |’ 

These apprehensions were speedily verified to their fullest extent. 
The military detachments which had been posted by Sir Rufane 
Donkin in advance of the new settlement, and on a few of the more 
exposed locations, were called into Graham's Town ; and the whole 
line of the Great Fish River, from Roodewal to Caffer-drift, was 
laid open to the inroads of the savages, who did not fail to avail 
themselves of the facilities thus afforded them, to plunder and 
harass the unfortunate settlers ; while the new commandant, Colonel 
Scott, on being called upon for protection, merely shrugged his 
shoulders, and exclaimed, that ‘ his hands were tied up *! 

But the inefficient mode of frontier defence,* though most cala- 
mitous to the settlers, was, after all, but a light grievance, compared 
with the systematic course of insult and oppression to which, from 
the moment of Lord Charles Somerset's return, they were subjected 
by the civil authorities—from the Governor down to the meanest 
local functionary. The adoption and unrelenting prosecution of 
such a system, must, I am aware, appear to my readers in England 
so incredible, that, even after having for years witnessed its opera- 
tion, | would almost hesitate to describe it, were the proofs less 
unanswerable, or the results less notorious and deplorable. 





* See ‘ Oriental Herald’ for January, February, and April, 1827. 
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To give a detailed view of the administration of Albany, from 
1821 to 1825, would be incompatible with the limits and objects of 
a periodical Journal ; but a few of the more striking illustrations 
will enable the reader to form a pretty correct judgment of the 
character of the system then in operation. 

Mr. Rivers, a man of respectable connections, but embarrassed 
circumstances, who had come out to the colony some years before, 
in expectation of an appointment, and for whom a very unnecessary 
one (that of wharf-master) had been created—was the individual 
selected by Lord Charles to supersede the humane and high-spirited 
Major Jones, as chief magistrate of Albany. People who were not 
thoroughly acquainted with the Governor's temper and disposition 
were a good deal surprised, at first, by this appointment, for Harry 
Rivers was well known to be one of the most unfit persons that 
could have been found in the whole colony for the office to which 
he was now promoted. He was extravagant in his habits—needy 
in his circumstances—unscrupulously obsequious to those above 
him—rude and overbearing to his equals and inferiors—and beyond 
conception indolent and neglectful of the interests dependent on the 
prompt execution of his official charge, and of the public duties he 
was appointed to perform. Such an individual, invested with the 
despotic functions of a Cape Landdrost, could scarcely have failed, 
if merely left to the natural development of his own disposition and 
habitudes, to disgust the new colonists with the Government,—to 
check their spirit of enterprise,—and to increase exceedingly the 
unavoidable difficulties that they had to encounter. But however 
great was Mr. Rivers’s natural unfitness to act the part of an im- 
partial and beneficent magistrate, he was rendered infinitely more 
mischievous and tyrannical than he would have spontaneously been 
by the imperative necessity under which he found himself of con- 
sulting, on all occasions, the private feelings and prejudices of the 
Governor and his favourites, and of regulating his administration, 
both as it affected measures and individuals, by confidential sugges- 
tions, secretly conveyed to him,—not by public instructions trans- 
mitted through the usual channels of office. 

Lord Charles Somerset's system of administration has been termed 
arbitrary, tyrannical, ignorant, capricious. All these, and other 
bad qualities, no doubt, belonged to it, and some of them in a very 
prominent degree, but its most peculiar and characteristic distinction 
was its vindictive spirit. ‘This spirit, at once insolent and mean, 
cowardly and malignant, pervaded every department—almost every 
operation of the Government. The deplorable extent to which the 
Courts of Justice were influenced by it, in every case where the Go- 
vernor had, or was supposed to have, an interest, has been shown 
in a former number of the ‘ Oriental Herald ;’* nor did it operate 





* See the number for October 1826.—Cases of Buissine, Edwards, &e. 
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with less effect in the military department, or in the administration 
of the Civil Government through the Colonial Office and the pro- 
Vincial functionaries,—but more especially in Albany. 

The spirit of energy and independence natural to Englishmen, 
which the settlers, amidst all their calamities, had not failed to 
evince, seems to have been regarded by our ultra-aristocratic Go- 
vernor with a deep feeling of apprehension and aversion. He seems 
to have instinctively felt that their establishment in the colony was 
likely to prove exceedingly perilous to the old system of despotism, 
or what Lord Charles and his flatterers emphatically termed ‘the 
decent order of things.’ He perceived, and not without good reason, 
that, like the silversmith of Ephesus, his ‘craft was in danger.’ 
He feared the spirit of the settlers even before he had felt it; but 
as he could not drive them out of the colony, he seems to have deter- 
mined to press them down to ‘the decent order,’ if not below it, of 
the obsequious African colonists, who had been long taught, by severe 
experience, that it was ruinous even to complain of any abuse in 
the administration, and that their only safety lay in abject and un- 
questioning submission to every exercise of authority, however ar- 
bitrary or illegal. 

The unfriendly spirit evinced by Lord Charles towards the British 
settlers generally, from the moment of his landing in the colony in 
December 1821, was instantly perceived and duly appreciated by 
the interested sycophants who flocked around him, and who formed, 
with few exceptions, his only advisers. By such persons his fears 
and his prejudices were continually fostered, and means were speedily 
adopted to convey through a variety of channels a most unfavour- 
able impression of the character and conduct of the emigrants to 
the Government, and the public at home, in order, apparently, to 
prevent any farther accession of British blood to the colony, and, at 
the same time, to predispose Lord Bathurst from listening to any 
complaints which the desolate and oppressed exiles might be in- 
duced to make. They were accused of being insolent, indolent, pre- 
sumptuous, litigious, and, above all, as being, for the most part, 
inveterate ‘ radicals ;’ and these calumnious imputations, most un- 
just and unmerited as they were, had, for a time, no slight effect : 
Lord Bathurst’s mind was evidently prejudiced by them, and the 
Cape Government, after having first devised and encouraged their 
circulation, afterwards acted as if it gave full credence to their 
truth. 

A favourable opportunity of intimidating the settlers, of smother- 
ing their complaints, and of conveying a most injurious impression of 
their conduct to the Home Government, occurred in May 1822. 
Finding that their individual complaints of local grievances met with 
no attention at Cape ‘Town, and that there was no prospect of the 
Governor being induced to visit Albany, to ascertain, by personal 
inspection, their real situation, and learn for himself their wants 
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and wishes, it was suggested by Mr. Phillips, a gentleman of great 
respectability, and who was in terms of friendly intercourse both 
with Captain Somerset and the Landdrost, that a meeting should 
be held of the most respectable heads of parties, for the purpose of 
appointing a deputation to go up to Cape Town, to lay before the 
Governor a clear and candid statement of their situation, and of the 
peculiar difficulties under which they laboured. ‘This idea was acted 
upon, and letters were written to a few of the most intelligent and 
influential individuals, requesting them to meet at Graham’s Town, 
for the purpose referred to, on the 24th of the month. The Land- 
drost and other functionaries were also made acquainted with their 
intention, though not formally or officially ; for not the slightest 
idea of any jealousy or alarm existing on the part of Government, 
had occurred to any of the gentlemen concerned. 


On the day appointed, seven gentlemen accordingly met at the 
house of Mr. Carlisle, one of their number. ‘ You may judge of 
our astonishment,’ says Mr. Phillips in a letter to Mr. Wilberforce 
Bird * on this subject, ‘ when we were told that there was a notice 
posted up, signed by the Landdrost, declaring all such meetings 
illegal, warning all to disperse, and to depart to their own homes ! 
Nay, I have since been told that the military were ordered to be 
kept in readiness !’ 

Nor did matters rest here on the part of Government. The next 
post from Cape Town brought a most extraordinary Gazette, con- 
taining a proclamation, dated 24th May, the very day the meeting 
of the seven settlers was held, and expressly aimed against those 
seditious men, who had contemplated sending a deputation to make 
their condition better known to the Governor. ‘This document is 





* Mr. Bird, in his work entitled ‘ State of the Cape in 1822,’ has, in 
his customary mode, misrepresented the purpose of this meeting, and 
it was in remonstrance against his misstatements that the letter above 
quoted was addressed to him by Mr. Piillips. ‘ Attempts have been 
made,’ says the Civil Servant, ‘ to procure public meetings of the people 
at Graham’s Town for the purpose of petitioning the King and Parliament 
for a redress of grievances. te order to check such an anomaly in South 
Africa, the Colonial Government has thought it necessary to issue a pro- 
clamation,’ &c. Such an anomaly, if it had occurred, will probably not 
be considered so very treasonable and disloyal a proceeding in England 
as it was in South Africa in Lord Charles’s time. This, however, is only 
one, and by no means the worst, of the ‘ Civil Servant’s’ inaccurate and 
injurious statements in regard to the settlers. At page 186 of his book, 
he says, that ‘ the extremely litigious disposition of a great part of the 
settlers induced them frequently to appeal from the decisions of the local 
magistracy to the superior District Court, at the distance of 100 miles 
from the locations.’ Considering what sort of ‘ local magistracy’ they 
were blessed with, (Captains Trappes and Somerset !) such frequent ap- 
peals would not have been very extraordinary; but, in point of fact, ill 
as they were governed, n9¢ « single appeal to the superior District Court 
ever took place. 
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so characteristic of the spirit of Lord Charles Somerset's admini- 
stration, that I shall insert it entire : 


* Proclamation by his Excellency the Right Honourable General 
Lord Charles Henry Somerset, &c. &c. 

‘ Whereas it has been represented to me, that certain individuals 
(probably ignorant of the laws of the colony) have proposed to con- 
vene public meetings for the discussion of public measures and 
political subjects, contrary to the law and usage of this place, I 
deem it therefore necessary thus publicly to notify, that all meetings 
so convened are contrary to the law; and that every person who 
attempts to convene any meeting or assemblies of such nature with- 
out my sanction and authority, or the authority of the chief local 
magistrate in distant districts, where the object of such meeting 
may be of so urgent a nature that my authority and sanction cannot 
be obtained, or any person attending such unsanctioned meetings, 
is guilty of a high misdemeanour, and is severely punishable for 
such offence. And I, moreover, hereby warn all persons who may, 
notwithstanding, be induced to convene or attend any such public 
meeting, that the local authorities have been authorised and required 
to disperse the same, and after the promulgation of these presents, 
to arrest and bring to justice all and every individual who shall in- 
fringe the ancient laws and usages of the Colony intrusted to my 
are. 

« And whereas certain ignorant, malevolent, or designing persons, 
have thought proper to assert and insinuate, that the Governor of 
this Colony is not duly made acquainted with the petitions or com- 
plaints preferred by those who feel themselves aggrieved, or who 
have occasion to address him, as his Majesty’s Representative, on 
their respective cases and interests, I do therefore deem it advisable 
to acquaint all persons, that in no instance is any petition, memo- 
rial, or letter, addressed to this Government which does not come 
under my immediate cognizance, or in which the order is not given 
under my own hand ; and that in most instances the contrary sup- 
position is alone adduced, to cover language and expressions which 
could not be tolerated if addressed immediately to his Majesty's 
Representative, without offence to the laws in this case provided. 





« And I do hereby further make known, that participating most 
anxiously and sincerely in the distress which has been, unavoidably 
felt from the total failure of two successive harvests, and various 
other causes, by such of my countrymen as sought an asylum in 
this settlement in the year 1820, I shall unceasingly court every 
opportunity of redressing their real grievances, and of promoting 
their general and individual welfare ; but that it is) at the same time, 
my firm determination to put down, by all the means with which 
the law has intrusted me, such attempts as have been recently made 
to disturb the public peace, whether by inflammatory or libellous 
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writings, or by any other measures, of which I give those concerned 
this public warning, that no one may have cause to plead ignorance 
of the laws of the Colony, when called to account for transgressions 
so materially and injuriously affecting the public peace. 


‘ God save the King! 


* Given under.my hand and seal at the Cape of Good Hope, this 
24th day of May 1822. 
(Signed) *C. H. Somerser.’ 


How unprovoked was this insulting proclamation by the conduct 
of the settlers, is obvious from the preceding details ; but it seems 
as if the intended meeting had been eagerly seized on by those in 
authority as affording a favourable occasion for branding them with 
the stigma of turbulence and sedition, and this with the iniquitous 
view of averting from them the succour and the sympathy of the 
Home Governnient. 

The second paragraph, which so haughtily rebukes ‘ certain ig- 
norant, malevolent, or designing persons, for venturing to suppose 
that the Governor was ‘ not made duly acquainted with the petitions 
or complaints preferred by those who feel aggrieved, &c. is a spe- 
cimen of the audacious falsehoods which the Cape Government could 
then venture to print without dread of exposure; for at the very 
moment that this proclamation was issued, there were scores of 
petitions from the most respectable individuals in Albany lying un- 
answered on the Governor's table, and of complaints in regard to 
which all investigation or redress was contemptuously refused. 
Proofs of this will appear in the sequel. 

It will also be made apparent how ‘ anxiously and sincerely’ his 
Excellency practically manifested the sympathy professed for the 
distresses of ‘ such of his countrymen as sought an asylum in this 
settlement in the year 1820, and what were the modes he adopted 
for ‘ redressing their real grievances, and promoting their general 
and individual welfare.’ 

The ‘inflammatory or libellous writings,’ alluded to in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the proclamation, were certain paltry MS. 
pasquinades circulated about Graham’s Town, and relating to mat- 
ters entirely unconnected with this meeting, or with the Cause and 
Concerns of the respectable body of the settlers ; and this the Go- 
vernment was perfectly aware of; but it was no doubt considered 
a good piece of jockeyship to represent those who ventured to speak 
of ‘ grievances, as at the same time disturbers of the public peace, 
by inflammatory writings, by conjoining both in the same denuncia- 
tion. The real character and drift of the pasquinades referred to 
will be rendered more obvious by the following extract from a letter 
now before me, written at that time by an officer on ‘the frontier, 
who was intimately acquainted with the transactions under review : 


\ 
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‘The “inflammable and libellous writings,” alluded to in the 
extraordinary proclamation of the 24th of May, were “ The Times,” 
a burlesque newspaper in MS., written by Bishop Burnett ; and 
two ther similar squibs, entitled the “ Graham's Town Gazette,” 
the a&thor not known. ‘The first of the “ Gazettes” professes to 
give an account of the occupations of the Landdrost while in Cape 
‘Town, and of his entry into, and reception at, Graham’s Town. — It 
is ill written, and would never have been read by a dozen persons 
had not the proclamation called it into notice. ‘The second number 
animadverts on the ignorance and rapacity of some of the subordi- 
nate local functionaries ; and who, it must be confessed, have richly 
merited much severer censures than any bestowed on them in this 
obscure pasquinade. But the real secret of the affair is, that both 
the “Times” and the “ Gazette” attacked Captain Somerset for 
having possessed himself of the best part of the town Jands, while 
he was Deputy Landdrost of Graham’s Town; and his barbarous 
mode of mangling grammar and murdering the “ King’s English” 
was not badly hit off in the “’Times.’” Depend upon it that was 
the sore point—it was there that the shoe pinched ; and I am per- 
suaded that Lord Charles Somerset would have permitted Bishop 
Burnett to belabour the Dutch functionaries, and Rivers to boot, 
until he was tired, if he had only spared this precious son of his.’ 

Before proceeding further to develope the policy of the Colonial 
Government, as it affected the general body of the settlers, it may 
be well to lay before the reader a few cases of individual persecu- 
tion; for by this mode I shall be enabled, I think, to bring the 
system of misgovernment more closely and distinctly under the 
view of the reader; and the possession of numerous authentic 
documents, both official and private, enables me to accomplish this 
with ease and accuracy—a task both just and necessary, but which 
the Commissioners of Inquiry, though they may possess sufficient 
means, have scarcely, I fear, sufficient decision of purpose to per- 
form without varnish or reservation. I[ shall begin with the case 
of Captain Campbell, which, though not so calamitous in its issue 
as some others I shall have subsequently to relate, will, nevertheless, 
serve as a very appropriate illustration of the justice of some of the 
foregoing remarks on the vindictive spirit of the Cape Government. 

Captain Campbell, one of the most respectable heads of the set- 
tlers, and a gentleman of very superior intelligence and ability, had 
received in Sir Rufane’s time a location near Graham's ‘Town, and 
had-also been appointed one of the Heemraden of the district of 
Albany. His talents for public business were speedily perceived ; 
and his residence being only a few miles from the Drostdy, he was 
appointed to perform the duties of Acting Landdrost in the ab- 
sence of Captain Somerset, at the other extremity of the colony, 
during a considerable part of the year 1521. This arduous duty he 
performed to the universal satisfaction of the inhabitants, without 
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remuneration of any sort, though his whole attention being neces- 
sarily devoted to it, his private affairs were thereby not a little pre- 
judiced. Captain Somerset, (who enjoyed the entire salary of Deputy 
Landdrost, along with the benefit of Captain Campbell’s official 
services,) one would have imagined, would at least have shown 
civility, if not gratitude, to a person who, both on this and other occa- 
sions, had done so much to assist him in the civil charge which he 
was personally altogether incompetent to manage with any credit- 
able measure of ability or discretion. But the sentiments of young 
Somerset, from some cause not easily defined, soon manifested 
themselves to be very different from what might have been antici- 
pated. His jealousy of Campbell first displayed itself on the adjust- 
ment of the boundaries of their respective estates ; when the lands 
surveyor, not having extended the limits of the new grant which he 
had obtained out of the town-lands so far as he desired on Camp- 
bell’s side, the young Landcrost wrote an indignant official letter to 
the Colonial Secretary, complaining bitterly of the surveyor for dis- 
appointing his wishes on this point; and stating, that unless the 
Government interfered to obtain for him what he wanted, (a certain 
kloof namely, which actually belonged to Campbell,) his new grant 
would be rendered ‘ quite invaluable’—meaning, that it would be 
of no value at all! Captain Campbell, on becoming acquainted 
with this extraordinary application, replied to it, by adducing clear 
proof that the kloof in question formed part of his estate, but at the 
same time readily abandoned his claim in favour of Captain Somer- 
set, from a wish to avoid any unpleasant controversy with the son 
of the Governor. 

This conciliatory conduct failed, however, to avert the formidable 
hostility which he had unconsciously incurred. A person of the 
name of Dietz, who occupied an adjoining estate, was instigated to 
annoy him by laying claim to part of his location, cutting down his 
woods, pounding his cattle, and by a thousand other modes of in- 
cessant persecution, which, in South Africa, any person in favour 
with those in authority can inflict with impunity upon those who 
are not. It was in vain that Campbell complained of these injuries 
to the Landdrost, or cited Dietz before the District Court. The 
Dutchman was either openly or secretly supported in his systematic 
course of aggression, and all redress was denied. At length Campbell's 
patience was worn out, and he wrote to the Acting Governor to 
claim his interference and protection. ‘This complaint probably 
operated, with others of a similar description, to induce Sir Rufane 
to remove Captain Somerset from the district of Albany, in the 
manner already mentioned ; and the knowledge of this did not fail 
to exasperate still farther the hostile feelings which this ill-advised 
and overweening young man cherished against him, and which, there 
can be no doubt, he very assiduously and successfully communicated 
to the breast of his father on his return from England. 
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As soon as Mr. Rivers appeared in Albany to assume the func- 
tions of Chief Magistrate of the British settlers, Captain Campbell 
was made to feel that he was specially marked out for insult and 
persecution. At the very first meeting of the Court of Landdrost 
and Heemraden, Rivers behaved with such marked rudeness to him, 
that the rest of the Board were extremely struck by his behaviour, 
and Major Pigot, as soon as they came out, inquired of Campbell 
whether there had been any former misunderstanding between them, 
and was surprised to learn that they had been previously entirely 
unacquainted with each other, and that Campbell was equally at a 
loss as himself to account for the Landdrost’s unaccountable de- 
meanour. He was, however, speedily enabled to guess, pretty dis- 
tinctly, both its cause and object. Young Somerset (now a Major) 
reached the frontier shortly after Mr. Rivers ; and a few days after 
his arrival, Captain Campbell received a confidential communication 
from a friend, who was in habits of intercourse with ‘those in au- 
thority,’ advising him to quit the colony as soon as he could, because 
he had fallen under the displeasure of the Somersets, whose charac- 
teristic it was never to forgive those who offended them. ‘This gen- 
tleman (a man of strict honour and veracity) added, that Major 
Somerset had stated in his presence, ‘ that a letter of Campbell's had 
fallen into Lord Charles's hands, in which he had claimed Sir Rufane’s 
protection against young Somerset's persecution ; that, in conse- 
quence of this, he should be subjected henceforth to every species 
of annoyance ; that he should be immediately called upon to pay 
quit-rent and opgaaf, and exempted as far as possible from the ad- 
vantages of the other settlers, adding,—‘ I never did persecute him ; 
but, by G—d! I shall now, and my father too !’ 

Besides this verbal denunciation, Major Somerset stated, in writ- 
ing, to a person on the frontier, that he bore a particular hatred to 
Campbell and another Heemraad, and vauntingly declared that 
they should be both speedily dismissed, for his father was de- 
termined to have no one in office who had been placed in it by Sir 
Rutane Donkin. 

That these were not the mere vain and empty bravadoes of a pe- 
tulant youth, Captain Campbell soon felt to his cost. He was not 
a person to whom any open insult, which could be personally resented, 
could be offered with impunity ; but without running this risk, a 
thousand modes of injuring and annoying him were easily discovered, 
and diligently put in practice by the base tools of a mean and mali- 
cious faction. Rivers, personally, was as insolent as he could pos- 
sibly be without committing himself. Other partizans of ‘ Govern- 
ment’ ventured, with more incautious zeal, somewhat farther, and 
Campbell found himself under the necessity of sending a message 
to one ‘led Captain, who had busied himself in propagating calum- 
nies against him. This individual instantly made a humble apology, 
and was more discreet in future. His old tormentor, Dietz, how- 
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ever, was not of a grade to be kept in check by such means. His 
aggressions had been put a stop to by the interference of SirRufane 
Donkin ; but he was again brought forward, on the arrival of Mr. 
Rivers, to injure and annoy in the same way as formerly, the man 
who had dared to defy the vengeance of the house of Somerset. It 
was in vain that Campbell had him summoned before the Landdrost. 
No redress could be obtained ; nor was it likely there should, for 
Dietz afterwards declared to Mr. Phillips that he had been instigated 
and encouraged by Mr. Rivers himself, to acts of trespass and an- 


noyance against Campbell, and added, that he had never done half 


so much to annoy him as the Landdrost wished him to do. 

Captain Campbell's patience (and it was little wonder) was at 
length exhausted ; and he addressed a letter to Rivers, stating that 
he had resolved to bring the case before the Court of Cireuit ; and 
he took the opportunity to make some remarks upon the extraor- 
dinary course that he (Rivers) had pursued towards him since his 
appointment to the magistracy of the district, and in reference to the 
indignities to which he had been subjected, and the iniquitous artifices 
used to obstruct and baflle every effort he made to put a stop to the 
continual trespasses and annoyances that were perpetrated against 
him. 

This letter was immediately transmitted to the Governor ; and by 
return of post an order was sent back, dismissing Captain Campbell 
from the oflice of Heemraad. 

In his own defence, Captain Campbell then felt it incumbent to 
address the Governor ; and he detailed to him not only the particu- 
lar acts of which he had reason to complain, but stated also the 
proofs which he possessed of establishing his accusations ; and ear- 
nestly entreated his Lordship to grant an ‘investigation of the facts 
referred to. ‘To this letter his Excellency did not see fit to make any 
reply. But as if to express distinctly his approval of the scandalous 


persecution to which he had been subjected through the agency of 


Rivers and Dietz, the latter, though as a bankrupt incapacitated by 
the Dutch law from holding such office, was appointed by Lord 
Charles's direct mandate (in direct breach also of the colonial regu- 
lations) to succeed Captain Campbell in the board of Heemraden. 
These details, though they comprise but a small portion of this 
flagrant case of oppression towards a most meritorious individual,* 





* Though none of the facts of this case have been furnished to me by 
Captain Campbell, or are made publie with his sanction, they are derive “d 
from such sources as enables me to vouch for their perfect authenticity. I 
would willingly have spared the names of individuals who may dislike 
publicity, could I have done so without injustice to an important public 


object. 
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will assist the reader to form some conception of the mode in which 
the unfortunate British emigrants were treated under the admini- 
stration of Lord Charles Somerset. Before concluding the subject, 
however, I shall adduce some farther illustrations of a character still 
more extraordinary and outrageous. 


Toe Matp or Lowpore. 


(From © The Lyre of Ehor and other Poems,’ just published, by John 
Nicholson, the Airedale Poet.) 


Tue crest of dark Skiddaw was misty and dreary, 
The winds roar’d aloud near the hoarse raven’s nest, 
The strongest with reaching its top would be weary, 
And, like the young lover, be wishful to rest,— 


The lover that wander’d, his breast with love burning 
For Anna, the beautiful maid of Lowdore, 

Who watch’d the white clouds as she wish’d his returning, 
But night came too soon—he returned no more. 


Beneath him the dark mist roll’d rapid in motion ; 
Above was the ev’ning star seen through the cloud ; 
But the mist was as fatal to him as the ocean, 
When seas wash the lost from the wave-beaten shroud. 


A wand’rer he roam’d, where the curlew was screaming, 
Till he heard the deep roar of the lone mountain flood ; 
Of danger approaching he little was dreaming, 
Though on the high verge of dire terror he stood. 


He thought on his Anna, with earnest endeavour 
To reach the blest spot that his soul doth adore ; 

He steps—shrieks, and falls !—but the shepherd can never 
Return to his Love at the falls of Lowdore. 


His Anna now nightly sits list’ning with wonder, 
To hear in the tempest the cataract’s roar ; 
And thinks she can hear, in the midst of its thunder, 
Her shepherd call Anna, the maid of Lowdore !’ 


























Miscevitaneous INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO LITERATURE AND 
THe Arts IN Itary. 


Some time ago an account of a manuscript of Petrarch was pub- 
lished at St. Petersburgh, under the following title : ‘ Illustrazione al 
Codice Autografo di Messer Francesco Petrarca, stato occulto alta 
Republica Letterario fino dall’ anno 1501, epoca in cui fu possedato 
dal chiarissimo Messer Bembo.’ This publication has excited a 
considerable degree of attention among the Italian literati; by some 
it has been regarded as a mere puff of the Chevalier Arrighi, the 
purchaser of the manuscript referred to, and certainly suspicion is 
never more justifiable than when people boast of finding prizes. 
Signor Arrighi rests his conviction of the authenticity of his ma- 
nuscript on the following grounds: Ist. [t wants many readings 
and poems which the best critical authorities now pronounce to be 
spurious. 2d. It contains others which are not found in the common 
manuscripts, for example, the chapter : ‘ De fama triumphus, which 
begins with the words ‘ Nel cor pien d’ amarissima dolcezza.’ 3d. 
The manuscript is free from corrections and erasures, for which 
reason Arrighi presumes it to be Petrarch’s autograph. And 4th. 
The character perfectly corresponds with the specimens of the poet’s 
handwriting, which are preserved in the Vatican, and in the Am- 
brosian library at Milan. This last is the most decisive circumstance 
adduced by Arrighi in proof of the authenticity of his prize; but 
even this rests on his bare assertion, as he has published no fac- 
similes. According to his own showing, the manuscript does not 
in other respects differ from some that are already well known ; for 
instance, the beautiful testo di penna of 1370, now in the possession 
of Professor Poggi of Pisa. That Signor Arrighi’s manuscript may 
be carefully written, and even contemporary with the poet, is possible 
enough ; but there appears no evidence to prove that it is the 
original autograph, once in the possession of Bembo. There were 
formerly two autograph manuscripts of Petrarch in the Vatican ; 
there is now only one. 


A monument has recently been erected at Milan to the memory 
of the painter Appiani. It is executed by Franceschetti, after a 
design by Moraglio. The reliefs, which are by Thorwaldsen, have 
not met with unconditional approbation. Appiani was a native of 
Milan, and was born in 1754. His style was pleasing and elegant 
rather than bold and vigorous, and therefore in the reliefs which 
adorn his monument, Thorwaldsen has appropriately represented the 
Graces weeping. Appiani’s most celebrated works are the frescos 
in the Government Palace at Milan. He died in 1817, before he 
had completed them. 

Professor Sebastian Ciambi, of Florence, has lately discovered 
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an autograph note-book of Boccacio. Besides being the only 
authentic autograph of this celebrated poet, it throws some curious 
light upon the history of his life. Professor Ciampi, who is the 
author of various esteemed literary productions, has lately published 
a little pamphlet, showing that the Canary islands were discovered 
by Florentine and Genoese navigators in the year 1341. 

In Italian dramatic literature, the name of Giovanni Battista 
Nicolini at present claims the highest rank. Since Alfieri, no 
Italian dramatist has equalled Nicolini in tragic composition. His 
plays, with the exception of one entitled ‘ Matilda,’ are all founded 
on classic subjects. His ‘ Polissena,’ ‘ Ino e Temisto,’ ‘ Medea,’ 
and ‘ Edipo nel bosco delle Eumenidi, are alike calculated to gratify 
the admirers of classical purity, and the lovers of the more glowing 
and imaginative style of modern composition. Italy possesses two 
other dramatic writers of considerable reputation, viz. Professor di 
Christoforis, and Carrara Spinelli. The former is the author of a 
tragedy entitled ‘ Sergian in Caracciolo, and the latter has written 
one called ‘ Guido della torre.’ Both these productions have been 
much read. 

The celebrated improvisatore, Faustino Gagliuffi, lately published, 
at Verona, a volume entitled ‘ Scherzi estemporanei latini dell’ 
avvocato Don Faustino Gagliufli, in occasione di viaggio per la 
Svizzera, Monaco e Verona. ‘The talent of improvisation is now 
common enough ; but Gagliuffi possesses the peculiarity of deli- 
vering his inspired effusions in Latin verse. Even his writing may 
be said to be a sort of improvisation, such is the rapidity with which 
the verses flow from his pen. 

Count Falchino Schizzi some time ago published, at Milan, a 
poem entitled ‘ I] Calomero,’ in which he celebrates those monuments 
of architecture with which the ex-Empress of France, Maria Louisa, 
has adorned her present dominions. The author describes, in en- 
thusiastic language, the picturesque scenery of the Po, and the two 
bridges that have been built across the ‘Taro and the 'Trebbia. He 
also bestows his tribute of admiration on the new theatre of Parma. 
The fantastic title which Count Schizzi has given to his poem, re- 
quires some explanation. It signifies Buonaparte ; the Greek work, 
Kaddpepos, having the same meaning which Napoleon's family name 
bears in Italian. There exists a tradition, according to which the 
Buonaparte family originally came from Maina, a mountainous 
region in the Peloponnesus. On their emigration to Corsica, about 
the end of the 17th century, their name was translated from Kadopepos 
to Buonaparte. The censorship of Milan did not, perliaps, under- 
stand the meaning of ‘ Calomero, otherwise it is not likely that 
the work would have made its appearance under that obnoxious 
title. 

A late number of the ‘ Biblioteca Italiana’ contains an article on 
lithography, from which it appears that Sennefelder was not the 






















































The Saracen’s Bride. 


original discoverer of the art. Simon Schimdt, a professor at the 
Cadet-Hospital at Munich, was the first who made experiments in 
printing from stone. The idea was suggested to him by some 
information which he had collected from an old German work on 
the ‘ hidden powers of nature.’ Sennefelder, who was introduced to 
Schimdt as an assistant, first applied the process to the printing of 
musical notes. If, therefore, Sennefelder cannot lay claim to the 
original discovery, he at least possesses the merit of having been 
the first to turn the invention to a useful account. 

Professor Lingi Sabatelli has recently finished a beautiful fresco 
painting on the ceiling of the Pitti palace at Florence. It has been 
greatly admired, and the Grand Duke has sent a handsome present 
to the artist. 

Professor Seyffarth, of Leipsic, who is at present in Rome, has 
given some very interesting explanations of various Egyptian anti- 
quities in the Vatican, the Capitol, the Propaganda, and the Villa 
Albani. Besides the thirteen Roman obelisks, he has carefully 
studied the statues of papyrus manuscripts in Rome. These manu- 
scripts, he finds, are all historical, and relate to Egypt from the 
time of Menos to the Romans. Professor Seyffarth has also found 
the Old and New ‘Testaments in the Sesitic language ; the Penta- 
teuch, in the Memphitic dialect ; the Acts of the Council of Nica, 
in the Coptic ; several glossaries and grammars in the last-mentioned 
language ; and, finally, a Mexican manuscript in hieroglyphies, with 
the Mexican zodiac, which shows the connection which existed 
between Mexico and Egypt at the earliest periods, and places 
beyond all doubt the correspondence between the mythological sys- 
tems of the two nations. 





Tue Saracen’s Bripe. 


Yes! go—and if parted for ever, 
Thou lightest these sad eyes no more : 
Oh, tell me not now, as we sever, 
The truth thou withheldest before. 
Oh, tell me not now thou art going 
To struggle in battle alone— 
To combat where danger is strewing 
With carnage the field yet unwon. 
Thou reck’st not of what I am feeling, 
How constant I bow to the shrine 
Where Pity and Sorrow are pealing 
Their voices of music to mine. 
Oh! woman but too often smothers 
The sorrow she knows or has known— 
While fathers, and lovers, and brothers, 
Seem heroes that suffer alone. 
S 2 
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Diseases or THE Eye 1n Inpra. 


To George Richmond, Esq., Oculist, Subordinate Station. 


Str,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 26th December, accompanied by a return of diseases 
of the eye treated by you during your visits to different stations 
under this Presidency, and am directed by the Medical Board to 
express to you, that the result of your practice, particularly in the 
treatment of cataract, is highly satisfi ictory to them, and that they 
will have much pleasure in bringing to the notice of Government 
the value and importance of your services in the department which 
you have been selected to superintend.—I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) James M‘Apam, 
Secretary Medical Board. 
Bombay Medical Board Office, 
4th January 1827. 
(A true copy.) Gro. Ricumonp, Oculist. 


—_—— 


Number of blind, at Broach and Baroda, restored to sight by surgical 
operation, from the \ith February to 30th September 1826 : 


Cataracts, . ee 
Artificial pupils, a ee ee Is 
Total number restored to sight,. . . 789 


Number of persons with other diseases in the eye, cured or relieved in the 
same period. 














Diseases. | Cured. |Relieved. a. Total. | Remarks, 

Ophthalmia . . 160 25 6 | 191 | 
Granular Conjunc tive 131 5 5 150 
Pterygium . . . 16 6 2 24 
Leucoma . .. . 5 40 95 
Nebula Corner... 10 23 4 37 
Nyctalopia. 2... 24 l 25 
eset tanin . 2% 15 7 a? 
Hydrophthalmia 7 7 | 
Amaurosis .. 46 4] 87 | 
Incipient C ataract . 90 | Not treated. 
Epiphora . . . . 17 17 | 
Lippitudo 1. 13 | 
Entropium . . . . 10 5 15 
Staphyloma. . . . 23 18 41 | 
Fistula Lachrymalis . 6 6 
Structure of the eye de- 

stroyed previously to 

application . . . 75 
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To whatever part of the country [ turn, I still find ophthalmic 
diseases prevail to an unprecedented extent ; a fact which can only be 
ascertained by travelling much among the people, and ensuring them, 
by kind and mild treatment, of ready access, and a near prospect of 
relief. Of the opportunity of my residence among them, they are 
always exceedingly glad te avail themselves ; and when I was at 
Baroda during the monsoon, though the roads were deeply covered 
with water, they did not slacken their attendance, but continued as 
long as they derived benefit ; and when I was called off to important 
duty at another quarter, two hundred patients assembled at my 
house, and expressed their grateful acknowledgment for the benefit 
derived to their sight, and also entreated to know of me when [ 
should return. Many of them, though poor, after being restored 
to sight, would not attend me without making daily a small offering 
of fruit, and when I requested them not to do so, they persisted, 
until I dismissed them cured. 


In the different towns through which I passed, they came in 
considerable numbers, yet they could not comprehend my object in 
restoring sight to the blind, without some remuneration on their 
part ; but upon being informed that the Government had in its 
kindness employed me for that purpose, they were much delighted, 
remarking, at the same time, that such an act was a high token of 
benevolence towards them. 

It frequently happens, when I am travelling among the villages, 
that no sooner is my arrival announced, than the blind, and people 
with all kinds of diseases, assemble round me for relief. They 
receive medicine with avidity; and when I remove pain, or any 
kind of suffering, from them, they seldom fail to return and thank 
me. In the villages, I am always necessitated to operate in the 
open streets, and frequently in the midst of a crowd, when it some- 
times requires no little care on the part of my servants to engage 
the attention of the bystanders, while I perform the operation. 
Their curiosity is never impertinent or forward ; but while I am 
engaged in operating, they frequently walk in upon me unperceived. 
I then leave the needle hanging in the patient's eye, and request the 
unconscious intruders to stand aside for a few moments, until I 
finish the operation. ‘This interruption has not a bad effect on the 
patient, for the weight of the needle is not felt by him, and, in con- 
sequence of that, he is led to conceive that I am only applying: 
medicine to the eye. In more than four hundred operations for 
cataract, which L performed at Baroda, not more then twelve com- 
plained of pain. To the smallness and delicacy of the needle with 
which I operate, this happy circumstance and my success are prin- 
cipally to be attributed. ‘To operate, however, without injury to 
the delicate structure within the eye, much time and care are 
requisite. 


In proceeding from one town to another, my first object is to 
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find out four or five people blind of cataract, restore them to sight, 
and send them abroad wherever they please ; in this way, their cure 
is generally made known, and other people, on ascertaining by what 
means they were restored to sight, are induced to apply for the like 
remedy. 

In the district of Broach, 319 blind of cataract were perfectly 
restored to sight, forty of which number were operated on in pre- 
sence of Mr. Kirkland, in the course of one day. During four 
months, while at Baroda, I restored 412, and in travelling through 
the country from Baroda to Kaira and Dhewan on other duty, I 
restored forty more, besides seventeen with artificial pupils, making, 
as is stated in the columns of the table, a total of 789 restored to 
sight from cataract in the course of nine months. Were it not that 
I was called to duty in another quarter, a considerable number 
more of blind at Baroda would have been restored to sight ; for I 
had not then been able to afford relief to more than what the town 





contained. 

Nine hundred people with other diseases in the eye were cured 
or relieved at Broach and Baroda, so that during that period there 
were 1689. 

Among: those blind of cataract and restored to sight, were two 
boys and two girls who were born blind, and two of them were of 
one family. 

A petty Rajah at Broach, who had been blind of cataract five 
years, applied to me for relief. He was so exceedingly corpulent, 
that his bulk encumbered him in walking, and rendered it necessary 
for him to have two men to assist him in getting into his carriage. 
My servants were told that in the event of inflammation succeeding 
the operation, neither the application of leeches nor any painful 
remedy to subdue it would be admitted. The Rajah was, however, 
very desirous of putting himself under my hands ; and having done 
so, his attendants watched me with a jealous eye, lest I should use 
an instrument, or a remedy repugnant to their feelings. My ser- 
vants, however, by conversation managed to draw off their attention 
for a short time, while I operated and succeeded in restoring 
him to sight. He then joined in conversation with them, and re- 
cognised one servant from another. An inquiry was then made 
by what means sight was restored ; various conjectures were thrown 
out, but it was at last unanimously agreed on, that I had done it 
by the touch of some particular stone. He had been in the habit 
of chewing large quantities of opium ; I therefore, as a preventive 
of inflammation, recommended him to double his doses, to which he 
cordially acceded, By thus keeping him in a state of happy stu- 
pidity for a period of four days, I succeeded in preventing symptoms 
of inflammation; at the end of which time the bandages were re- 
moved, and on being allowed the use of his sight, he read several 
letters to me. 

















The Denrah Dhoon. OT it 


In estimating the number of people blind of cataract in British 
India, I would draw a comparison between the population of the 
whole of it, and that of the towns in which I have operated. These 
are Poonah, Ahmednuggur, Surat, Broach, and Baroda, which con- 
tain 500,000 inhabitants, and in which 2115 blind of cataract have 
been restored to sight. Two thousand five hundred, with other 
diseases in the eye, have been either cured or relieved, making in 
all, 4615. . 

Taking the population of British India at 60,000,000 of Native 
inhabitants, and this I believe is much below the usual computation, 
and supposing that blindness generally prevails in the same pro- 
portion as what I have found it to exist in the course of my prac- 
tice, there are at this instant 246,000 people blind with cataract, 
who are capable of being restored to sight by an operation as sim- 
ple as blood-letting, 270,000 with other diseases in the eye who are 
also fit objects either for cure or relief. By adding this number to 
the former, we have a grand total of 516,000 within the Company's 
territories, who are afflicted with blindness and diseases in the eye. 

The tropical situation of British India, its soil, climate, and tem- 
perature, the excessive heat and glare of the sun, the high prevail- 
ing winds, the quantities of sand and dust carried by them; all taken 
together, bear me out fully, I conceive, in the above calculation, 
especially as, in multiplying, I have dropt the odd numbers. 


Gro. Ricumonp, Assist.-Surg. 4th Dragoons. 





Tue Deyran Daoon. 


We have heard a rumour that Government mean to seiect some 
spot near Deyrah Dhoon for an invalid station. A Correspondent, 
with a sight of whose letter we have been favoured, as the result of 
personal observation, gives his opinion, that the establishing of an 
invalid station at some place intermediate between the climate of 
Simla and Subathoo, is an experiment well worthy of trial, and on 
the success of which he would almost venture to pledge his profes- 
sional reputation. 

There is one thing, he observes, very certain,—which is, that none 
of the residents at Subathoo, up to the date of his communication, 
(September,) had died, or been obliged to leave the place from sick- 
ness contracted there, while scarcely any of those who had, on the 
other hand, been resident at Deyrah Dhoon have resisted the effects 
of its climate. Subathoo, he continues, possesses another advantage 
—it can be approached without difficulty or the shadow of danger, 
at all seasons; and during his residence there, of many arrivals and 
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departures in the most sickly season, no case of sickness followed. 
Our Correspondent being a medical man, his observations will carry 
the greater weight on points so immediately connected with his pro- 
fession. He considers Subathoo and the surrounding country as 
particularly favourable to cases of fever and bilious affections. The 
temperature, he states, is moderate, and may be increased or dimi- 
nished ten degrees by a day's journey. ‘There is no table-land where 
water could rest; and at the base of the hills, where flats have been 
formed by the gradual decay and debris from their sides, vegetable 
matter is not allowed to accumulate, as it is kept in a state of con- 


stant cultivation, from which the inhabitants derive the whole of 
their support. 


The climate of Simla is ten degrees lower than that of Subathoo, 
from which, as the crow flies, it is about 14 miles distant. During 
the months of March, April, May and June, it is represented as a 
most desirable place of residence: but during the rains, it is apt to 
be enveloped in clouds and fog. 

By proceeding beyond the Himala range into Kurawur, one gets 
into a climate where there are no periodical rains, and in which, 
during a ten weeks residence, at the time when the periodical rains 
prevailed further south, European visitors experienced only two 
showers, with a clear unclouded atmosphere, during the period of 
their sojourn there, and the thermometer from 50° to 60°. The 
people are described as civil beyond any thing experienced in our own 
territories. The alleged difficulty of procuring coolies or hill por- 
ters, our Correspondent entirely scouts ; it is his belief, that if left to 
their own choice, they would willingly hire themselves as carriers. 
But putting this out of the question, it seems that camels mode- 
rately loaded, can proceed, and have proceeded to Simla without 


risk. 


The traveller need not want for good mutton, as a large kind of 
sheep is common in the hills. They are to be easily had for 34 ru- 
pees each, require no feeding, and their meat is represented as being 
fat and sweet tasted, resembling the large mutton found in the Lon- 
don market: there are people at the place, too, who obtain a liveli- 
hood by bringing up poultry from the plains. 


It need scarcely to be added, that there are several complaints, to 
which a residence ina hill climate would prove decidedly prejudicial, 
but the climate in question appears, so far as we can understand, to 
be admirably suited for obstinate intermittents, bilious complaints, 
&e.—India Gazette. 























































Freepom or ComMERCE. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Revue Encyclopedique.’ 


Str,—TI have perused with extreme interest, in your Number for 
January 1827, an anonymous letter, calling the attention of your 
readers to certain premiums proposed by several philanthropists, 
and, among others, by an unknown person, under the signature of 
M. G., who offers 3000 francs for the author of the best article on 
this important question : ‘ What system of Customs would be most 
suitable for France, for her commerce, industry, and agriculture ; 
and what the hest classific ation of the tarif to facilitate the col- 
lection of the duties, and render them the least burthensome to 
commerce, &e. ? The unknown writer remarks, with justice, that 
the question so proposed takes too wide a range, and, he might 
have added, is too indefinite ; and that before discussing it, it is 
necessary that another should be settled, namely, that of the abso- 
lute or limited freedom of commerce ; for, if we grant unlimited 
freedom, all other questions become superfluous. This fundamental 
question has suggested to me the following reflections. 


ve } 


I am decidedly a friend to unlimited freedom, for the following: 
reasons : 

1. Freedom, in its most extensive sense, is man’s first blessing, 
for it is the power of always following our own will, or, in other 
words, of gratifying our desires. Now, it is very cerjain that 
if our desires could always be gratified as soon as conceived, all 
our wants, whether real or imaginary, physical or moral, would be 
immediately satisfied, and that consequently we should exist in a 
state of perfect happiness. 

But the state of misery which is the lot of man, does not admit 
of this. The laws of nature in general, and those of our own 
organization in particular, oppose numerous and insurmountable 
: this enchanting chimera. But we 
> or, at least, not 


obstacles to the realization of 
should strive to approach it as nearly as possi 
to lose it from voluntary errors. 


Not to depart from the question of our physical wants, which is 
the object of political economy, and of the premium recommended 
by M. G., I remark : 

2. That it is the universal interest of men of all nations to be 
provided in the easiest manner possible with all objects which are 
either necessary to them, or merely useful or agreeable. 


The universal interest, then, is incontestibly that of the con- 
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sumers, and not that of a few producers. Not that [ would rank first 
in society the class of idle consumers ; they are already too numer- 
ous every where, and yet they are useless, we might even add, 
noxious, beings. The truly useful of the human race are the pro- 
ductive classes, of whatsoever kind. But every individual of these 
classes, so deserving and valuable that they cannot be too much 
encouraged or increased, is the producer of only one species of 
article, while he is a consumer of all others. His general interest 
then is, in reality, the same as that of other men,—freedom. But the 
special interest which men attach to their own particular produce 
often renders them the partisans of restrictive and prohibitory mea- 
sures, which affect other producers ; and from this error they must 
be protected against themselves ; they must not be yielded to when 
they persist in it. They are too often supported and strengthened 
in this false notion by governments, which are never backward in 
commanding and regulating, and which are, above all, fond of lev y- 
ing imposts wherever they can, particularly on their own fron- 
tiers. It is, undoubtedly, this universal disposition of governments, 
of whatever age or country, backed by their agents and sycophants, 
which has been able, in spite of the general march of intellect, to 
perpetuate until now, in the minds of many, the fallacy, that the 
national producers must be defended against foreign ones by im- 
posts, or even by prohibitions, and the still more fatal error, (for it 
is the source of every war,) that a country is happy and rich in 
proportion to the wretchedness, poverty, and inability of its neigh- 
bours. It is very singular that, while the smallest retail trader is 
aware that it is to his advantage to have rich neighbours, who are 
able to deal largely with him, and to pay him handsomely for his 
goods, our would-be politicians insist that it is to the advantage of 
a state that the countries surrounding it should be poor and ignorant. 

It is very true that, in the latter case, it is easier to overreach and 
exact too much, but it is much more difficult to treat with mutual 
good faith. For myself, my prayers for my country have an entirely 
different tendency, for the reasons I have just assigned. 

In fact, let us suppose France absolutely free from commercial 
shackles, profiting by all the advantages of her soil, and by those 
which she derives from her knowledge of the sciences and manu- 
factures ; exporting to divers points of the globe, without any ob- 
stacle on the part of foreign Governments, the various articles for 
the production of which she enjoys facilities of which other countries 
are destitute, and receiving on all sides, without obstacle from its 
own Government, all the products for which those different countries 
have local advantages which she does not possess. Is it not clear 
that, in this supposition, the great mass of the French people would 
enjoy, to the fullest possible extent, all the products which the whole 
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universe could yield ? and that the rule of reciprocity being univer- 
sally agreed to, other countries would enjoy the same advantage ? 
Can we conceive any possible situation more prosperous than this ? 

I know that it is impossible to return at once, or even very quickly, 
from the state into which we have been brought by the ancient and 
innumerable errors of what is called policy, and which I should be 
tempted to call jealousy and trickery, to that desirable and happy 
state of things which I have just sketched ; but I maintain, without 
fear of committing myself, that it should be our object constantly to 
steer towards that point with moderation, undoubtedly because 
many private and respectable interests are founded upon the present 
and preceding order of things, and that it is important that these 
interests should not be rashly sacrificed. 

What, then, is the path which should be followed in order to 
arrive at this end? ‘That which the United States of America, and 
even England, since the administration of Messrs. Canning and 
Huskisson, appear to me to have followed to a certain extent,—to 
offer successively to all foreign Governments the same advantages 
for the introduction of their productions, as they are willing to grant 
to us for the consumption of our goods in their country ; and thus 
successively, by one amelioration after another, nations would in 
time be reciprocally agreed not to worry each other. Every indi- 
vidual nation would possess full liberty to encourage the particular 
production for which it is especially adapted by nature and circum- 
stances, and all would be supplied at the cheapest possible rate with 
every article which each can furnish at the least expense. 

I am aware that another great obstacle, to which I have not yet 
alluded, prevents the adoption of this system of absolute freedom, 
which would be attended with such happy results; it is, that all 
governments have a sort of predilection for rendering their Customs F 
as productive as possible. Here we have not to contend against 
mere political and economical prejudices, but against the interest of 
the Treasury, so powerful and so rapacious. For this I see no re- 
medy, unless it be that nations should adopt economical governments, 
which should have for their object the happiness of the people ge- 
nerally, and not the fortune of a few favourites exclusively. May 
this consummation be attained ! 

This last consideration is an additional confirmation of that adage 
well known, but much more profound than it appears to many per- 
sons— That the best government is the most economical, and the 
least expensive.’ 
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Tue GREEKS. 


© Virere fortes anti Agememnona,’ §c.—Horacr. 


Berore proud Sparta’s vengeful lord 

To god-built Ilion came, 
And gave her warriors to the sword, 

Her temples to the flame ; 
Through many a long-forgotten age, 
Untold by poet or by sage, 

Chiefs of as proud a name, 
With hearts as brave, and thoughts as high, 
Had trod in fields of victory! 


They pass’d unchronicled, unknown, 
Or how they fought or fell; 
Tradition’s idle tongue alone 
Their tale awhile might tell: 
Then ages dim the hauyhtiest hide, 
For to their name the muse denied 
Her sanctifying spell, 
Nor deign’d their memory to prolong 
In immortality of song. 


Though where they fell, the gather’d ground 
The nations heap’d on high, 

And deem’d that consecrated mound 
Should stay the wanderer’s eye, 

And proudly plead to other days 

For fame, and claim the tongue of praise !— 
The stranger passes by— 

Nor yet one thought that spot may claim, 

Without a record or a name. 


They hoped that to the proud scene, where 
Their sword the nations drew, 

Far distant ages would repair, 
With glory’s wreaths, to strew 

The warrior’s grave! The barrow still 

Crowns the wide plain, or towering hill, 
Or skirts the distant view. 

Now wander peaceful flocks above 

The spot where hero warriors strove. 


The Scion’s theme, the Trojan’s grief 
Eternal in the strain 
Survives, or every warrior chief 
Had vainly press‘d the plain. 
Unmark’d, the Greek’s neglected grave 
Had risen along the .gean wave, 
And Helen loved in vain, 
Or flash’d the reddening flames that broke, 
When Ilion to her doom awoke. 





H. W. J. 
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History or ARMENIA. 


We are glad to find, that the History of Armenia, which has been 
some time announced, has made its appearance. It is translated 
by Mr. Avdall, an Armenian gentleman of Calcutta, of great literary 
attainment, from an abridgment made by Michael Chamich, of his 
own history of Armenia, in three quarto volumes, published by the 
Mikhitharian Society of San Lazaro, at Venice. The abridgment, as 
translated, occupies two Svo. volumes of respectable dimensions, and 
is therefore, probably, sufficiently copious for all useful purposes. 
Such a publication was indispensably requisite to supply an utter 
blank in English literature, in which we have no account of Armenia 
upon original authority ; we can scarcely consider the Latin trans- 
lation of Moses, of Koran, by the two Whistons, as an exception, 
for it is not available to mere English readers ; the translation will 
not be read for its Latinity ; and the addition of the text, although 
it enhances the value of the publication to Armenian scholars, renders 
it in a still greater degree ‘ caviare to the multitude.’ 


The cultivation of every branch of literature, by the writers of 
Armenia, has already been the subject of some of our columns, but 
it is especially to history that their attention has been directed ; and 
through a long series of years, Armenia enjoys the advantage of 
successive contemporary record. The annalists confine themselves, 
no doubt, to facts, either witnessed or believed, and we cannot ex- 
pect much critical or philosophical embellishment. The present 
age, however, will probably not be disposed to quarrel with the 
omission, as the business of disquisition is better understood, and all 
that is required, is the ground-work of fact, on which the fabric of 
speculation is to be constructed. In what they knew or beheld, 
the Armenian writers are, in all probability, trust-worthy guides, 
although we may not always put implicit trust in them, when they 
write only what they heard, wished, or believed. Indeed, Mr. Avdall 
warns us against his own original, and Michael Chamich, being a 
member of the Roman Catholic church, is charged by him with an 
unwarrantable attempt to pervert the minds of the credulous and 
ignorant, with prejudices favourable to his own persuasion, and 
with an unnatural wish to divert their allegiance from the Patriarch 
of Etchmitatchin to the Pontiff of Rome. This will not matter 
much in the estimation of his European readers. 

Our limits will not permit us to offer any detail of the work 
beyond the following description of its contents, taken from the 
preface. Of the translation, considered with regard to the language 
alone, we may observe, that it evinces a very extraordinary com- 
mand of English in the translator, Some inelegancies, chiefly of 
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repetition, may be occasionally observed, but the style is generally 
correct, idiomatic, and flowing, and not unfrequently approaches 
to eloquence. Mr. Avdall acknowledges having received some 
assistance, but we have reason to know that he stood but little in 
need of it, and that he possesses a conversancy with the English 
language, very uncommon in one who is ‘ not native, and to the 
manner born.’ 

Our history is divided into seven parts, each exhibiting the 
political changes that took place in the country. The first part 
embraces a period of 1779 years, commencing at the time of the 
general deluge, or the year of the creation of the world 1757, 
according to the Jewish chronology, or 2663, according to the Sep- 
tuagint. In the beginning of this period the foundation of the 
Armenian monarchy was established by Haic, the fourth descen- 
dant of the second general father of mankind. Hlaie greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in defeating the Syrian king Belus, and in 
relieving his countrymen from the tyranny of his adversary. For 
this heroic act, Haie was generally acknowledged as the grand proge- 
nitor of the Armenian nation, and all his descendants are called by 
the name of Haics, (Armenians,) after his name. ‘The Haican power 
thus happily established by Haic, was carried to the highest pitch 
of glory by his wise and powerful successors, who distinguished them- 
selves by prudence and valour in the wars which they engaged in 
with the Syrians, the Medes, the Jews, and other neighbouring 
nations of the East. ‘The kingdom of Armenia, like many others, 
had its fall after a long period of glory and prosperity. Vahey, the 
last of the Armenian kings, having rashly entered into a war with 
Alexander the Great, was defeated and slain by the conqueror, who 
took the country of Armenia under his command. 

The second part embraces a period of 176 years, during which 
time Armenia was considered as a province of the powerful empire 
of Macedonia. The Armenians were at this period ruled by gover- 
nors sent by theMacedonians, to whom Armenia was tributary until 
the rise of the Arsacide. 

The third part comprises 580 years, commencing at the reign of 
Arsaces the Parthian, who, having rebelled against the Seleucide, 
proclaimed himself an independent monarch. Arsaces extended his 
sway over various countries, and released Armenia from the yoke 
of the Seleucide. Hence arose the kingdom of the Arsacide, 
under whose government Armenia shone with peculiar lustre for 
nearly six centuries. So many prosperous circumstances are com- 
prised in this part, and so happy was Armenia in a civil and reli- 
gious point of view, that all regard it as the brightest period of 
Armenian history. The Arsacian kings highly distinguished them- 
selves in their wars with the Jews, the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Persians, and other aspiring foes, who were tempted by a thirst of 
conquest to invade Armenia. Christianity at this era first rose on 
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the horizon of Armenia by the mission of St. Thaddeus the Apostle, 
who first preached the word of God in the country, and converted 
king Abgar, whose bright example was joyfully imitated by seve- 
ral of his subjects. The ecclesiastical history of Armenia takes its 
date from the beginning of the fourth century, when St. Gregory 
the Illuminator flourished, who, by his zealous exertions, succeed- 
ed in converting thousands of the population to Christianity. The 
pontificate of Armenia originated in St. Gregory, and has conti- 
nued to the present day. The building of churches, the invention 
of the Armenian letters, the version of the Holy Scriptures, the 
establishment of schools, the cultivation of literature, the founda- 
tion of convents and monasteries, have marked this period with 
many memorable and delightful recollections. Under these fa- 
vourable circumstances, Armenia, for a long time, enjoyed prospe- 
rity in her political and religious affairs. Time, however, soon 
changed the state of things. ‘Treason and disunion began gradually 
to weaken the government of the Arsacide; Greece and Persia, by 
craft and outrage, succeeded in partitioning Armenia between them, 
permitting the Armenian monarchs to hold only a nominal power. 
The Armenians chiefs were the principal instruments in overthrow- 
ing the kingdom of Armenia by their factious and ambitious pro- 
ceedings; for having preferred a complaint to the Persian king, 
Viram, against their lawful king, Artaces or Artashir, they caused 
him to be deposed from his royal dignity. By his deposition the 
Arsacide lost for ever their power over Armenia, and the country 
successively fell a prey to the strongest invader. 

The fourth part embraces a period of 456 years. Armenia was 
from this time governed by Prefects sent by the government of 
Persia, by the Caliphs of Bagdad, and by the Greeks, being oppressed 
with every kind of persecution. We see in this part the extra- 
ordinary struggles of Christianity against idolatry, the memorable 
martyrdoms of the Vardanians and Levondians, the treachery of 
the Vasakians, the heroic bravery of the Vahanians, and of other 
faithful Armenians chiefs, who shed their blood in defending their 
church from the profanation of the fire-worshippers, the Persians, 
and the infidel Caliphs. Armenia was literally rendered a slaughter- 
house, churches were converted into temples for the worship of fire ; 
priests were superseded by the infidel magi; clergy and laity were 
doomed to imprisonment or banishment, and exposed to the tor- 
tures of fire and the rack. In short, a general gloom overspread 
Armenia till the rise of the Bagratian kings. 

The fifth part comprises 160 or 220 years, commencing at the 
reign of Ashot, the first king of the race of the Bagratians. Ashot 
was elevated to the royal dignity under the auspices of the Caliph 
of Bagdad. During the reigns of the Bagratian kings, Armenia 
was for a time allowed to taste the sweets of peace and consequent 
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prosperity, yet she was soon disturbed by internal factions and dis- 
sensions, by the incursions of foreign enemies, and by the cruelties 
of those powers to which she was tributary. The calamities of Ar- 
menia were finally crowned by the barbarous oppression of the 
Greeks, who being actuated by a spirit of inveterate enmity 
excited by religious differences, committed such dreadful enormities 
in this unhappy land, as caused the destruction of the Bagratian 
monarchy, which was followed by the most horrid invasions. 

The sixth part embraces a period of 300 years, commencing with 
the reign of Reuben the First. The Reubenian princes usually held 
their court in the country of Cilicia, and were not invested with 
the absolute power of kings. A political intercourse was maintain- 
ed with the Crusaders, whom the Armenians assisted with provi- 
sions during the time of a sore famine. Notwithstanding the wis- 
dom and valour of the Reubenian princes, Armenia was constantly 
distressed by internal commotions, by hordes of invaders, by the 
incursions of Jenkhiz Khan and the other monarchs who wielded 
the sceptre of Scythia, by the cruelties of the Greeks, by the ir- 
ruptions of the Persians, the Egyptians, and several other aspiring 
foes,to whom Armenia was in turn tributary. The Reubenian mo- 
narchy was destroyed by the Egyptians, who made Leo, the last 
king of Armenia, prisoner, and from that time royalty was lost to 
Armenia. 

The seventh and last part contains an account of the expatriation 
of the Armenians, and of the state of the church to the year 1780. 
The irruptions of ‘Tamerlane, the cruelties of Shah Abas, the in- 
roads of the Turks, and of several other neighbouring foes, have 
rendered Armenia almost a total waste, having stripped her of all 
that was good and great. The ambitious and factious proceedings 
of the patriarchs of Constantinople, combined with the infamous 
juntoes of the Thulthulians, the Jahukians, and the ‘Tivrikians, and 
the turbulent spirit of other corrupt clergymen of Armenia, have 
placed a stigma on the Armenian church which can scarcely ever 
be removed, and poured scandal on the memory of the Holy St. 
Gregory the Illuminator. The saying of our blessed Saviour is 
truly verified in the depraved conduct of these unworthy ministers 
of the Gospel, ‘My house shall be called the house of prayer; but 
ye have made it a den of thieves.’ 


Lastly, with a view to satisfy the curiosity of the reader, who will 
be naturally inclined to be put in possession of some information 
respecting the events that have passed in Armenia since the year 
1780, it has been thought necessary to append to this volume a con- 
tinuation of the history down to the present day, from the most 
authentic sources. — Government Gazette. 




















SKETCHES FROM INEDITED TRAVELS IN IraLy 1n 1823—1824. 


The Simplon—Borromean Isles—Milan—Churches—Theatres— 
Tron Crown—Echo—Poet Monti—Music. 


Tue series of sketches, of which this article is intended to be the 
commencement, is formed from the notes and letters of a French 
traveller, during his sojourn in Italy in 1823 and 1824. On his 
return to Paris, an attempt was made by his friends to persuade 
him to revise and publish them, which, after some consideration, he 
declined doing, excusing his refusal in the following terms : 

‘1 passed a year in Italy and Sicily, but, as I must avow to my 
shame, very ill prepared for my travels. [ am, moreover, neither 
painter nor musician,—neither antiquary, nor architect. I am not 
clever enough to divine the manners of people through the walls of 
their houses, and my classical learning: is most scanty. In what, 
then, can the publication of my travels instruct mankind? Of the 
two or three thousand young English, who every year font leur 
France, et leur Italie, (this is their own expression,) a hundred, at 
least, think it necessary to impart to the public their mawkish 
admiration, and their disgusts still more mawkish. What good can 
it do to add to this mass of nonsense? My materials, besides, are 
in such confusion, that it would require an age to arrange them, 
and still more time to render their style tolerable Instead of call- 
ing up old ideas and old phrases, I prefer seeking for new ones. 
In 1827, I do not think as I did in 1823 ; and I flatter myself that 
I am able to write somewhat better. All that [ can do, then, is to 
consign to you my manuscripts. ‘They are at your service, to make 
what extracts you please.’ 

The manuscripts were accordingly put into the hands of the 
conductors of ‘The Globe,’ French journal, who have availed them- 
selves of the permission accorded to them, and have given several 
interesting articles from the notes and letters of their traveller. Of 
the first and second of these, we submit the following version to 
our readers, and we propose to continue to translate the rest when- 
ever we find in them matter likely to afford entertainment or in- 
struction. 


The author entered Italy by the Simplon on the 15th of September 
1823, and this wonderful passage excited in him the liveliest emo- 
tions. ‘ Yesterday evening,’ he says, ‘ 1 was still at Brigg, in the 
Valais. A formidable barrier lay between me and Italy,—a few 
hours have been sufficient to surmount it. A single day saw our 
carriage leave the plain, gradually rise to the region of perpetual 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. T 
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snow,* wind at the foot of the Glaciers, and rapidly descend again 
towards another plain, through frightful rocks. The deepest ravines, 
terrifying abysses, the hardest granite, nothing could impede our 
descent ; and stretched at my ease in a good caléche, I contem- 
plated, as they unfolded themselves to my view, the magnificent 
prospects which, during two months, had cost me so much labour. 
Of an uninterrupted width of five-and-twenty feet, and constantly 
as smooth as the avenue of the Champs Elysées, this astonishing 
causeway has never a greater inclination than two inches and a half 
to the toise. In one place supported by walls of masonry, in an- 
other, cut as an overhanging cornice in the solid rock, and ina 
third, penetrating the body of the mountain itself, in the form of a 
gallery ; IT am no longer surprised that 160,000 quintals of powder 
hardly sufficed for this prodigious work ; but how can I conceive, 
that in less than three years it was begun and terminated ?’ 

The first feeling of our author on entering Italy is astonishment 
at the preference given by so many travellers to the Swiss scenery 
over that of Italy; and the difference in the race of people is even 
more striking to him. ‘ Instead of your good Helvetian faces,’ he 
says, ‘in which honesty displays itself in proportion to the absence 
of intelligence, I see nothing here but strongly marked features, 
expressive physiognomy, countenances full of force and passion. 
The day before yesterday I was amongst a people who speak no 
language but the French, and yet to make myself understood, I, a 
Frenchman, had to repeat the same thing three or four times over : 
here, where I can with difficulty stammer out a few words of Italian, 
whoever I speak to catches in a moment what I would say. The 
fact is, the first understands words only, while the others guess at 
the thought, even almost in spite of the words. In revenge for this, 
an incredible wretchedness seems to tarnish the finest faculties of 
man. I see passing beneath my windows at every moment, wretches 
who have no other clothing than ragged small clothes, without either 
stocking’s or shoes ; and the tatters with which the womenare covered 
would make them ugly, but for the large black eyes which shine 
out through all. We have here none of the cold physiognomies of 
the North, and there is nothing to the very amusements of these 
people which does not become terrible by the force of passion. I 
just witnessed four Vetturini playing at mora, a sort of game very 
common, I am told, throughout Italy, and by the cries they raised, ] 
thought the whole town of Baveno up in arms. Of what would not 
such men be capable when excited by fanaticism or despair ?’ 

From Baveno, the author visits the Borromean Isles, the situation 





* Not that any point of the passage of the Simplon is actually at the 
nt of perpetual snow. The Convent of Mount Saint Bernard is so ; 
ut that is, at least, two thousand feet higher —Eb. 
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of which enchants him. But with the palace of his Excellency, the 
Count Borromeo, he is fot quite so well pleased. ‘ At sight of it, 
one would conclude that it was never the design that it should be 
inhabited. It is with fear and trembling, however, that I hazard 
this opinion, for I have no desire to incur the danger of the Editor 
of the “ Journal des Debats,” who ventured to take a similar liberty. 
There is not an imaginable project of vengeance which M. le Comte, 
in his indignation, does not entertain ; and he has already written to 
Paris ten letters demanding the name of the anonymous author of 
the irreverent article. “ But when he shall know it, what will he 
do?” “ What will he do, Sir? why he will have satisfaction.” 
“ What, will he fight him?” “ Signor the Count Borromeo fight 
with a writer! No, no; but in whatever corner of [taly the insolent 
fellow may be concealed, he will be found and put in prison. Abuse 
the Isola bella! Two years in a dungeon are not enough for such 
bestialita.” This was our discourse in going over the terraces with 
the gardener of the place, the worthy echo of the choler of his mas- 
ter,—a warning to travellers who dread the Italian grand signors.’ 

‘ Near the village of Arona, and on the side of a hill which com- 
mands the Lago Maggiore, stands a statue in bronze, of which the 
stretched out arm seems to confer the benediction on all the sur- 
rounding country. It is that of St. Carlo Borromeo, one of the 
benefactors of Lombardy. In the body of this venerable prelate 
we made a very agreeable promenade: one of the folds of his 
capacious robe gives admission through a narrow entrance, and two 
or three minutes of laborious ascent conduct you to his head, which 
is lighted by a twofold aperture. Immense cavities on the right 
and left, and a deep precipice which you perceive beneath you, mark 
the ears of the saint, and the breviary which he carries under his 
arm. Lastly, clambering into his nose, and looking out at one of 
his eyes, you have a view of the whole lake, with its numerous 
bays and lovely landscapes. The height of this colossus is a hun- 
dred and twelve feet, and that of the breviary alone is fourteen. 
The head and hands only are cast. 

‘ After this singular excursion, we arrived on the shores of the 
Tessino, the boundary of Piedmont and Lombardy. The beauty of 
the stream, the physiognomy, replete with character, of the pea- 
santry, who with us crossed the stream in the ferry-boat, and even 
the melodious songs of a blind man, whose task it seemed to be to 
amuse us while crossing, all appeared to combine to give us an 
agreeable welcome into the states of his Austrian Majesty. But 
scarcely had we touched the shore, when assailed at once by a swarm 
of custom-house officers and beggars, of vagabonds and police- 
agents, all equally in tatters, all with the same gallows looks, we 
found ourselves crowded and jostled, without seeing how or where 
to find a retreat for our persons or our baggage. At last, by dint 
of elbowing, and the distribution of a few pieces of money, we 
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escaped from the throng, but not without leaving behind two of our 
fellow-travellers, who, less in rule than ourselves with regard to their 
passports, were civilly remanded to Turin. ‘These several formalities 
unfortunately retarded us, and made us despair of arriving the same 
evening at Milan, the road to which is insecure after sun-set. If 
the gendarmes, however, occupy themselves but little about the 
thieves, on the other hand, certain it is, that no traveller, suspected 
of being suspicious, could advance four steps beyond the Austrian 
frontier, and this is of far more importance to the Government: as 
for the governed, they are no object of concern.’ 


On the evening of the author’s arrival at Milan, the theatre of 
La Scala being shut, he is taken to the Fantoccini, which he thus 
describes : 

«In the Fantoccini I expected to find but a poor consolation under 
my disappointment ; but the talents of the Signor Gerolamo, the 
absolute director of the company, were unknown to me. Such is 
the exactitude of all the movements of these pigmy performers, 
their bodies, arms, and head, all move in so exact a measure, and 
are in such perfect accord with the sentiments expressed by the 
voice, that, but for the dimensions, I should have thought myself 
in the Rue Richelieu. ‘True it is, that in the acting of these excel- 
lent Fantoccini, there is more study than inspiration ; and that with- 
out perceiving the strings by which they are moved, we are sufli- 
ciently convinced of their existence ; but it is precisely this which 
makes the portrait perfect, and on this account that we should pro- 
nounce them pupils of the Conservatoire. Besides Nebuchadnezzar, 
a classical tragedy in five acts, in rumbling verse, and with the ac- 
companiment obligato of six recitatives and four airs, we were fa- 
voured with an Anacreontic ballet, composed 2 la Gardel. How I 
wished that the dancers of our “grand opera,” so proud of their arms 
and of their legs, could see my little puppet-dancers copy faithfully 
all their attitudes, and give all their airs. The whole audience, 
however, did not judge so favourably as I did ; and meeting at the 
door a Belgian, with whom I had become acquainted in the head of 
St. Carlo Borromeo, “ Well,” said I, “ what do you think of the 
Marionetts—are they not wonderful ?” “ Truly;” said he, “but yet 
they did not quite please me.” “ What can you object to them ?”— 
“ They seem to me a little too stiff.” 

The cathedral of Milan, that immense church, constructed entirely 
of white marble, with its five aisles, its numberless pinnacles, its 
four thousand statues, and the subterranean chapel, cased in gold 
and silver, where St. Carlo Borromeo reposes in a coffin of crystal, 
are too well known to require us to follow our author through his 
account of them, and we prefer seating ourselves by his side in the 
pit of the Scala. 


‘An hour before the performance began, I had already taken my 
place in the immense pit of the Scala, and, commodiously seated on 
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a cushioned bench, I looked round with wonder over a theatre in 
which four of ours might dance a quadrille. ‘To a Frenchman or 
an Englishman, accustomed to range with his glass through well- 
lighted boxes, the darkness of the Scala must appear surprising. 
But, on considering: that the theatre is the only rendezvous of the 
best society, that every box is a drawing-room, in which the pro- 
prietor receives friends sans toilette and sans ceremonie ; and lastly, 


| that it is the place where are consummated the intrigues begun at 


feared they will succeed,*—poor Milan! 


and La Morandi, this opera produced but little effect. 
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Mademoiselle Duchenois as Talma is to Lafond. 
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most on my visit the Scala. 


mass and matured at the promenade, our astonishment ceases, and 
like the Milanese dames, we shudder at the very idea of gas, and 
even of oil lamps. Yet I grieve to say, that in a country where 
light, it may safely be affirmed, is not held in honour, a conspiracy 
has been formed against the only kind of darkness which is tolerable. 
The Scala is threatened with a lustre for the next year. Some 
Frenchified ladies are, it is said, at the head of the plot, and it is 


‘ The curtain at length rises : a magnificent scene is displayed, and 
the soldiers of Othello file off before the Doge. But, sung by Marie 


Tomakeamends, 


however, the ballet surpassed my expectation. It was the ‘ Gabri- 
elle of Vergy ;’ and nothing can equal the magnificence of this 


r Parisians, who 


were in ecstacies at the sight of the pair of horses of ‘Trajan, or of 
Cinderella, on seeing here twenty knights, armed at all points, go 
through a tournay on the stage? What would they say on behold- 
ing the dresses and decorations incomparably finer than ours? But 
these are mere accessories in this piece, in which the interest of the 
drama and the skill of the actors excite as much emotion as the best 
tragedy. The author, besides, has only borrowed from Dubelloy 
the horrible dénowement; and La Pelerini is as much superior to 


If in this respect, 


however, the palm be borne away from us, on the other hand, the 
glory of the entrechat and the pirouette still remains as ours. There, 


seeing both per- 


formed by French legs. Among the legs which figured on the 
present occasion, and which sustained the female bodies, there were 


neighbours, eyed 


with particular predilection, doubtless from scientific motives. 
However that might be, the novelty of the spectacle, and the con- 
trast of their black frocks with the transparent gauzes of the ladies 
was not one of the circumstances of the evening which amused me 
the least. ‘To sum up, a superb theatre, but so-so singers, an ex- 
cellent orchestra, an inattentive audience, a splendid ballet, and 
above all, a house in perfect order, is the amount of what struck me 
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as far as light can make it, as St, Carlo at Naples. 








* It has in fact succeeded, and the Scala is now as brilliant, at least 
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‘ The following day, a musical mass was performed in the church 
of St. Euforbio ; and within a small space, gaily hung with crimson, I 
beheld a squeeze of from 1500 to 2000 of the faithful occupied in 
any thing but the mass—moving from one place to another, elbow- 
ing, talking louder than at the Scala; a third, at most, of the con- 
gregation had their faces turned to the altar. In the mean time, an 
orchestra, placed on a seaffold, elegantly adorned, executed the airs of 
Rossini. Beautiful women, covered, as to the head, with black or white 
veils, cast around from under these their expressive glances. Every 
thing, in fact, breathed an air of joy and pleasure. Could we but, 
by the touch of the wand, transport to the midst of such a scene a 
peaceable inhabitant of Edinburgh, what would be his indignation? 
I remember, at Haarlaem, observing the horror with which a newly 
debarked Scotchman fled from a church in which the organ burst 
forth with one of the cavatine from the “ Barbiere di Siviglia,” 
“because,” he said, “the canticle was much too gay.” What 
would he have done at Milan? For my part, not enjoying the feli- 
city of being a Puritan, | was very well pleased with the perform- 
ance at St. Euforbio. Besides the Scala, St. Euforbio, and the Fan- 
toccini, there are, moreover, at Milan, many other theatres devoted 
promiscuously to comie operas, tragedies, and comedies. The 
theatre Reis of this number; and there [ saw our delightful vaude- 
ville of “ Une Visite & Bedlam,” mercilessly tortured, revised, cor- 
rected, spun out into three acts ; for, while the glory of our tragic 
writers slumbers tranquilly at Paris, that of Scribe makes the tour of 
Europe. _ In Italy, theatrical amusements are much more within the 
reach of all conditions than in France. At the theatre Re, the price 
of the best places is twelve sous, and a free admission to the Scala 
costs only 130 francs a year. Were the rate the same at the Lou- 
yois, not a single person, comme il faut, would enter it. I doubt 
much if our elegants could reconcile themselves to take excellent 
ices of an evening at eight sous. Tortoni, at any rate, would think 
it bad taste.’ 

During the last days of the month of September, the author visits 
the delicious little town of Varese, and the beautiful lake of Como, 
which, penetrating, on one hand, into the bosom of the rudest moun- 
tains, and, on the other, bordering on the plains of Italy, unites 
beauties of so different a kind. On his way he stops at Monza. 


‘Monza, says he, ‘is a town celebrated inthe history of Lombardy, 
and its cathedral, built twelve hundred years ago, in the time of St. 
Gregory, and of the Queen Teudelinda, contains a great number of 
venerable relics, among which are a comb of her Gothic Majesty, 
and a cup of saphire, which she presented to the church. It is here 
also that is preserved most carefully the celebrated Iron Crown, 
which, successively placed on the head of all the emperors and 
Lombard kings, at last encircled the brows of Napoleon. “ Dio me 
la da, guai achi la toceherd,” exclaimed the Conqueror, on fixing it 
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with his own hand on his head. To see this curious monument an 
order of the Government is requisite. The rescript, thus obtained, is 
deposited in the vestry. A priest then, in full robes, and attended by 
two of the chorister children, reverently approaches the altar; the 
clouds of incense ascend ; long: prayers are repeated; and after, at the 
least, five minutes of genuflexions and signs of the cross, the taber- 
nacle is opened, and the venerated crown appears encased in a rich 
silver-gilt cross, which contains, moreover, a few drops of the blood 
of Jesus Christ, and of the milk of the Virgin Mary. The crown 
itself owes its name to a band of iron which encircles the interior, 
and which is said to have been formed from one of the nails of the 
true Cross. But, in other respects, it is all brilliant in gold and pre- 
cious stones ; and while we were absorbed in the idea of the great 
associations attached to it, other travellers, brethren, no doubt, of 
the worthy Mr. Isaacs, were in ecstacies at the delicacy of the work- 
manship, and the intrinsic value of the materials. To replace it in 
its situation, it was necessary to repeat from the beginning the former 
ceremonies, and twenty times incensed and blessed, it returned to 
its august abode. 

‘ At the distance of about two miles from Milan there is a singular 
Echo, ‘which all the world goes to see. The sound of a pistol, fired 
from one of the windows of an old palace, now uninhabited, is im- 
mediately repeated fifty or sixty times. I counted myself forty-seven 
detonations quite distinct. ‘This phenomeon delights, above all, the 
English, who think it the finest thing in Lombardy. One of them, 
some years ago, conceived the noble idea of forming a similar one 
in his park. He, therefore, had all the dimensions of the edifice 
precisely taken ; the angles were measured with geometrical nicety, 
and the most skilful architects of Great Britain were charged with 
the execution of the admirable work. The owner himself superin- 
tended the whole proceeding ; he gave his advice and his orders, 
and, above all, he payed. At last all is finished, and his happy day 
arrives. A numerous assemblage is collected ; and after a sump- 
tuous banquet, the happy Englishman, armed with two pair of pis- 
tols, proudly takes his post at the wonder-working window. He 
fires,—but alas ! not the least echo—not the slightest reverberation. 
It is afirmed, that in his despair, he turned the next fire on him- 
self, and thus perished a victim to his love for echoes ; a fit theme 
for an affecting elegy ! 

‘The name of the celebrated Monti, one of the first poets of mo- 
dern Italy, is known to all the world. A friend of his took me this 
morning to see him. He is now an old man, almost blind, but of 
the finest countenance. We remained together nearly an hour, and 
to facilitate the conversation, he spoke in Italian, while I replied in 
French. © We thus ran over a crowd of subjects, all of which he 
treated with equal warmth and spirit. On the lips, the language 
of Dante acquires an inconceivable charm ;—it is truly music. The 
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only reproach made against Monti, and it is a serious one, is that 
of having praised all parties. The furious enemy of the French 
Republic, in his “‘ Bassevilliade,” he afterwards celebrated the ex- 
cesses of the Convention ; and we have since seen him blowing the 
trumpet, in turn, for Napoleon and for the Emperor of Austria. 
But this conduct is the result, it is said, of an extreme mobility of 
imagination. Every object has two sides ; one only of these sides 
strikes him at a time; and he ends in believing, because he has 
written. This, perhaps, is to justify his reputation at the expense 
of his head: but the head of a poet has privileges. Let the genius 
of Monti then acquit him ; the example is not dangerous. 

‘I was one day at the performance of Othello, in the box of Ma- 
dame V , an amiable woman, and an excellent musician. Ex- 
pressing my astonishment at the noise which constantly prevailed 
in the theatre, “ You talk,” says she, “ like a true Frenchman, with 
all his prejudices about him. ‘True it is, that at the Louvois an uni- 
versal hush would he raised at the least coyversation during an un- 
important air, or even a lingering recitative. But do you know 
what conclusion we draw from this?) That with you, music is only 





the object of study, or of fashion. With me, it is an art which, of 


all others, I love with the most ardent passion. What then! I de- 
clare that it would be physically impossible for me to listen to its 
notes during four successive hours without the most painful fatigue ; 
whilst, with these intervals, which to you seem so shocking, I enjoy 
all the principal and excellent morsels in the work. But it is not 
in this manner that music is understood at Paris: there you would 
judge it—not feel it ; and the least disturbance during Le Nozze di 
Figaro would be a crime of Lise-Mozart. Thus, towards the end 
of the second act, and in the third, you are all to be seen, your heads 
drooping with their own weight, all the features contracted, and, 
very often, a gape, however promptly suppressed, betrays an ennui 
you are ashamed to own.” “ So then you think that vanity alone?” 

“Tam sure of it. It is the order of the day, that the bon ton shall be 
to prefer Mozart and Rossini to Grétry and Boieldieu. But, believe 
me, that, at the bottom, the latter reign in the hearts of all. The 
pleasure besides that is taken in raising the Paris company above 
those of Milan and Naples, in speaking of the orchestra of Louvois 
as the first of the two hemispheres.”’. . .“ What, and do you pretend to 
criticise our orchestra?’ ‘“ No, certainly not. I acknowledge the 
vigour and the skill of its execution. Lut this very vigour, is it not 
too unremittingly kept up? Beneath the able fingers of the young 
pupils of the Conservatoire, have not a funeral march and a march 
of triumph nearly the same character? Are not the accompaniments 
always too powerful? Lastly, allowing them to possess in the 
highest degree the science of music, have they equally the feeling 
for it? Listen to the breathings of that clarionette. With you it 
would be more brilliant—but here, it goes more home to the soul, 
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But I am talking to you in a strain which must surprise you: a 
sojourn of six months in Italy will teach you more than all that I 
‘an say. Besides, La Morandi is going to sing—let us be silent.” 
In short, Morandi sung : the orchestra accompanied her softly, and 
although she be far from approaching the excellence of Pasta, I 
beheld the house electrified in a manner in which the Louvois never 
will be! Is Madame V in the right then ? 





“ On my arrival, too, [ thought the ballets of Paris the first in the 
world, but I have already changed my opinion. Here we are not 
obliged to derive our whole pleasure from witnessing the gambols 
of Monsieur and Mademoiselle Such-a-one, turning like a teetotum 
on their pivot. An interesting drama occupies the mind, while the 
most charming airs of Rossini and Mozart enchant the ears, and 
our eyes admire the magnificent stage decorations, J have already 
seen the Gabrielle de Vergy six times, and am not yet tired of it; and 
yet the author of this ballet, M. Gioja, is, they say, but a poor imitator 
of the late \ ‘igano, a man of most original genius. Why not get up 
in France some of the grand ballets of the last named master ? 
Would not this be better than the eternal shreds of mythology of 
Messieurs Gardel and his successors, patchwork which, besides, have 
already had their reward. ‘The musician would then be invited to 
draw from scores already known, instead of forming: one expressly 
for the occasion ; and all the stars of the Conservatoire would give 
precedence to Mozart and Rossini. In point of decoration, in France, 
we are at the height of exultation, when at the expense of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand francs, we have stuck plenty of gold on a 
sufficient surface of canvas, and throw our light to the very Boule- 

vards ; so that, as we cannot often renew a decoration so costly, 
we have to contemplate, for twenty years together, the tender spouse 
of Psyche blossoming under the same ceilings. God knows bow 
in this abode of voluptuousness all is worn and tarnished. In Italy, 
all the decorations are every year broken up or effaced, and replaced 
by others. It is true that, in executing them, more tinsel than pure 
metal is used, and perhaps the dignity of the ‘ Grand Opera’ would 
revolt at this Charlatanism. But, setting aside this moral consi- 
deration, since the decorations so constituted produce as much or 
more effect, I do not see that the public are losers. Moreover, we 
should never despair of any thing ; and who knows but what some 
day a revolution may reach even the Royal Academy of Music. 
It is a benefit reserved for our grandchildren.’ * 





* Since M. Luber has had the direction of the Opera at Paris, that 
venerable relic of the ancien regime has undergone considerable modifi- 
cations. Let not our young and able director stop in his course. He 
fina begun by reforming the opera, but the ballet also has need of hi 
cares, and we recommend to him the fine works of Vi igano. 
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When night surrounds—when darkness spreads 
Around the path the traveller treads, 

How lovely seems each gleam of light i 
That bursts the gloom of such a-night; | 
How sweet the moon’s alternate ray i 
That breaks upon his dreary way ; 
And when through life’s uncertain wild i 
Slow journeys on misfortune’s child, 
And memory, in her silent languish, 


Weeps o’er each darken’d day of anguish, 
How sweet the gleam that Friendship throws, 
When shining on a way of woes ! 
Not erring like the phantom light, 
That wanders in the gloom of night, | 
Leading away the unwary stranger 
O’er paths of death, and depths of danger ; | 
While cleaming to the eve so fair, 
There seems not ruin lingering there,— 
But spreading free like that bright beam | 
Upon an Indian day dawn shining, 
When passing like a waking dream, 
Its every link of thought untwining,— 
The shade of midnight leaves the sky, 
And morning bursts exultingly, | 


And, oh! there was, when on my soul 
The night of woes and sorrow stole, 
And love its days to weeping gave 
Upon an aged father’s grave ; 
The world—it was no world to me, 
For no sweet voice of sympathy, 
Like musie to the sad heart sounding, 
Came o’er me in my deep distress, 
But silence was on all surrounding, 
And I was lone in bitterness ; 
Then with a voiceless thought I view’d 
The visions of my solitude. 
For the spirit of my youth pourtray’d 
The faéry scenes of infaney, 
When through the memory’s twilight shade, 
Its days look lovely to the eye. 
The innocence that once was ours, 

The pleasures that we dreamt or tasted, 
The hopes that bloom’d like autumn flow’rs, 
Fair blown to-day—to-morrow blasted. 

These were the scenes that fancy brought 
With the far wanderings of my thought, 
Till o’er the sorrows of my mind, 

Like fragrance on the midnight wind. 

Then came the soothing voice, whose strain 
Calm’d my sad heart to smiles again. 





R. H. 





Doctrine oF Summary ComMitMENT FoR ConstrRucTIVE Con- 
TEMPTS OF PARLIAMENT, AND OF Courts oF JUSTICE, 


No, I. 


PuntsuMents inflicted, without the intervention of juries, for 
contempts in facie curiae, and actual obstructions to the adminis- 
tration of justice, are all violations of that elementary principle of 
the constitution which will not allow a man to be judge in his own 
cause ; and have, accordingly, in the Ecclesiastical and Equity Courts, 
at least, been often attended with circumstances of extraordinary 
cruelty and oppression. This part of the law calls loudly for reform ; 
and one of the simplest steps would be to enact that, instead of 
punishing defendants with indefinite imprisonment for non-appear- 
ance and non-feasance, the matter should be taken pro confesso, and 
effect given in rem to documents executed by order of the Court. 
But how transcendent is the injustice, when the authority, which is at 
once accuser and judge, awards punishment where no contempt has 
been committed, no obstruction interposed, but where those names 
are given to acts which might with equal colour of reason be charged 
as treason! If libel be an offence which ought not to be cognizable 
by temporal tribunals, if grand and petty juries cannot be trusted 
with it, what shall we say where the cause is tried before, and ad- 


judged by, the offended party himself, and when, on the ground 


that ‘ the effect of immediate punishment and example is required to 
prevent the evils necessarily arising from this offence, * judgment is 
pronounced in hot blood by men tingling under the smart of well 
merited reproof or flippant pasquinade! Other crimes, ‘ however 
erroneous, even open treason and rebellion, which carry with them 
a contempt of all law and the authority of all courts, | may, with- 
out inconvenience, wait upon the ‘ more dilatory proceedings of the 
ordinary Courts of Law ;’ but bare words, which import no injury, 
actual or meditated, to the persons or property of any human being, 
‘require the most prompt interposition and restraint; and, in the 
opinion of Sir Eardley Wilmot, are ‘ more proper for an attachment 
than any other case whatever. f In vindicating actual invasions of 
the peace of society, justice preserves an impassible gravity, an 
awful dignity ; but when roused to the resentment of imaginary at- 
tacks upon herself, then we have the fulgores terrificos, sonitumque, 
metumque flammisque sequacibus iras. 

Hence the sympathetic constancy with which the Court of King’s 
Bench has always supported the most violent proceedings of the 
House of Commons in cases of constructive contempts, since to 


* Report of a Committee of the House of Commons, [810 
+ Letter of Mr. Erskine, State Trials, 86, t Ibid. 59. 
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disallow, over-rule, and correct them, would strike at the root of 
its own pretensions. Thus, in the case of Sir Francis Burdett, in 
1810, Lord Ellenborough said: ‘Is not the degradation and dis- 
paragement of the two Houses of Parliament in the estimation of 
the public, by contemptuous libels, as MucH AN IMPEDIMENT to 
their efficient acting with regard to the public, as THE ACTUAL OB- 
STRUCTION Of an individual member by bodily force, in his endeavour 
to resort to the place where Parliament is holden ? And, as if to 
improve on this doctrine, another lawyer is pleased to assert, that 
‘ if contumacy or resistance to process be an assault upon the House 
in the exercise of its duties, still more so must be the total denial 
of its jurisdiction. ‘This has a tendency to cut off its rights and 
privileges altogether. It will not admit a doubt, therefore, but that 
all such denial, whether by word or writing, is a direct breach of 
privilege, and a high contempt.* It is manifest that this denial of 
the difference between actual and constructive contempt, or raising 
of the latter to an equality with, or superiority over, the former, 
accords perfectly with the language of Lord Bacon, noticed in 
the first chapter,t when he states one of the four means where- 
by the death of the king is compassed and imagined to be, ‘ by 
disabling his regiment, and making him appear incapable or 
indign to reign.’ ‘The two dicta coincide exactly ; and consistency 
required that Lord Ellenborough should hold, that the degradation 
and disparagement of the King by a contemptuous libel, was as much 
an impediment to the efficient discharge of his regal functions, as 
the actual seizure and detention of his person by bodily force, though 
non constat, that even that would amount to compassing and ima- 
gining his death. 

The sanction which Mr. Fox, in his letter to Mr. Perry in 1798,t 
gave to the doctrine of constructive contempt, is expressed in terms 
not much less objectionable. If a man were to write contumaciously 
of the manner in which a judge gave judgment, I suspect he would 
certainly be attacked for a contempt. ‘Now, if this is so, it is 
clearly a contempt of the House of Lords to animadvert contuma- 
ciously on the speeches of its members, and, perhaps, more clearly 
than in the other case, inasmuch as to print the speech at all is a 
breach of privilege.’ 

Now, contumacy is a wilful contempt and disobedience to any 
lawful summons or judicial order ; and to say that courts of justice 
and the Houses of Parliament may punish as contumacious all those 
who signify by their writings that they refuse to acquiesce implicitly 
in all the grounds and reasons on which they found their proceed- 
ings, is to strain the authority of those courts as high as their most 
zealous partisans could desire. 





* Holt’s ‘ Law of Libel,’ p. 138. 
+ Eight State Trials, 98. ¢ Page 7. 
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According to Blackstone, contempts may arise ‘ by speaking, or 
writing contemptuously of the court, or judges acting in their judi- 
cial capacity ; by printing false accounts (or even true ones without 
proper permission) of causes then depending in judgment; and by 
any thing, in short, that demonstrates a gross want of that regard 
and respect, which when once courts of justice are deprived of, their 
authority (so necessary for the good order of the kingdom) is en- 
tirely lost among the people. The process of attachment for these 
and the like contempts must necessarily be as ancient as the laws 
themselves. For laws, without a competent authority to secure 
their administration from contempt and disobedience, would be vain 
and nugatory. A power, therefore, in the supreme courts of justice 
to suppress such contempts, by an immediate attachment of the 
offender, results from the first principles of judicial establishments, 
and must be an inseparable attendant upon every superior tribunal.’* 
In the first place, it is here taken for granted, that the disregard and 
disrespect evinced by the libeller are without reasonable foundation, 
and that the effect of his punishment must be to inspire him, or, at 
least, others, with that measure of regard and respect from which 
courts derive all their authority among the people. Of the degree 
of respect that may be at any time due to courts of justice, they are 
themselves the worst judges, and are, therefore, very liable to in- 
crease existing distrust and disaffection by punishing just animad- 
version as calumnious, instead of removing the evil complained of : 
but, granting that in a particular instance they have been calum- 
niated, yet the summary correction of the offender at their own dis- 
cretion invariably occasions a loss of regard and respect, because 
the abuse of such a jurisdiction is inseparable from its use. This 
doctrine would encourage courts to heap up wrath against them- 
selves, by justifying their punishing every exposition of their con- 
duct, however corrupt and arbitrary. If a want of respect, without 
any inquiry into the causes of its being withheld or withdrawn, is 
to constitute a crime, and a display of power is to be considered the 
appropriate remedy, a legal provision is at once made for an infinite 
series of acts of usurpation and oppression. But the surest way to 
make courts deserve respect, is to prevent them from punishing 
indications of the want of it, when they do not obstruct their pro- 
ceedings. In the second place, the foundation laid by Blackstone 
himself is too narrow to support the superstructure ; for laws may 
have a competent authority to secure their administration from dis- 
obedience and contempt, (taking this last word as synonymous with 
‘ disobedience,’ or as surplisage), though libel were neither punish- 
able by judges nor by juries. To punish in an exemplary manner 
every act of disobedience to a lawful command, would abundantly 
ensure the efficiency of laws, and exempt them from the reproach 
of being vain and nugatory. But the libeller disobeys no command, 





* 4 Black. Comm. 282. 
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tesists no process, obstructs no proceedings ; and in proportion as 
he deviates from truth and candour, can only make himself the 
object of disesteem and disapprobation. 

With this brief view of the theory of this question, which indeed 
lies in the narrowest compass, I proceed to notice chronologically 
the principal cases which have occurred. 

The first on record is worthy to lead the list. In 1345, John de 
Northampton, an attorney of the Court of King’s Bench, having 
written of the judges of that court, that they had independence 
enough not to be swayed by royal commands, was adjudged, in so 
doing, to have been guilty of a contempt, was committed into cus- 
tody, and, as it seems, was obliged to find main-perners. 

In 1621, the House of Commons took upon them to summon to 
their bar, Edward Floyd, a Roman Catholic minister, and a prisoner 
in the Fleet, and to examine witnesses, touching contemptuous 
words by him spoken of the Elector Palatine and his wife, daughter 
of James I. Sir George Goring ‘ would have him set upon an ass, 
with twelve beads, his nose, ears, and tongue cut off, to be whipt 
at as many stages as he hath beads, to ride with the tail in his 
hand, at every stage to swallow a bead; and then to be whipt to 
the Tower, and there to be hanged.’ However, they only sentenced 
him to be pilloried twice, to ride on horseback a certain distance, 
with the tail in his hand, and to be fined 1000/. ‘The next day they 
received a message from the King, desiring them to query whether 
they could sentence one who was no member, nor offender against 
the House, nor any member of it, and whether they could sentence 
a denying party other than on oath. Sir Edward Coke wisheth 
that his tongue may cleave to the roof of his mouth that saith this 
House is no court of record ; and he that saith this House hath no 
power of judicature, understands not himself. 

The Lords also desired a conference, at which the Commons 
confessed, ‘ that out of their zeal they had censured Floyd, but they 
left him now to their Lordships, and hoped their Lordships would 
censure him.’ The Lords adjudged him not to bear longer the 
arms of a gentleman, to ride with his face to the horse's tail, to 
stand upon the pillory with his ears nailed, to be whipt at a cart’s 
tail, and to be fined 5000/., and to be imprisoned in Newgate 
during life ! 

In 1660, (November 17,) Mr. Secretary Morrice acquainted the 
House with a dangerous book, entitled, ‘The Long Parliament 
Revived, and that he had found the autltor, W. Drake, who had 
acknowledged it, and was at the door. It was referred to a com- 
mittee, who resolved: 1. That the pamphilet is seditious; 2. 
That the House be moved to order it to be burnt by the hangman ; 
3, That the House be desired to appoint a committee to draw up 
an impeachment ; and 4. That the author be kept under such re- 
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straint that none have access to speak tohim. Sir Edward Massey 
looked upon Drake as ‘ distempered.’ Sir Henry Finch said, that 
the burning of the book was tuo tame a punishment ; that no man 
had merit enough to expiate the setting the kingdom in a flame 
again ; and moved to agree in all with the committee. Mr. How- 
ard said the author was a person who was writing a Mene Tekel 
upon the wall against them, and that they would not so much as 
rap him upon the fingers ; that he ought to be severely punished 
by being tied up to the gallows, whilst his book was burning below 
it; for if he, being a friend, wrote in that manner, what would their 
enemies do? December 4.—The long designed impeachment against 
W. Drake was ordered to be carried up to the Lords by the Lord 
Falkland. Drake was brought to the bar of the House of Lords, 
and confessed his fault ; and the Lords, in consideration of the short- 
ness of time for proceeding further in this business, ordered him 
(December 19) to be prosecuted in the King’s Bench by the Attor- 
ney-General. But he was never prosecuted. 

This Drake was a loyalist, and a great sufferer for the King, pro- 
bably a Presbyterian. He was not a lawyer, but a merchant, and 
published his pamphlet: (which is given in Cobb. Par. Hist., vol. 
iv., Ap. No. 1.) under the fictitious name of Phillips. It is a mere 
technical discussion of a most knotty but very little interesting ques- 
tion, whether the Long Parliament, or the Convention, was the true 
Parliament, in 1660. The Convention was summoned by writs 
issued under the direction of an ordinance passed on the 16th of 
March 1659, by the remainder of the Long Parliament, entitled, ‘A 
Bill for dissolving the Parliament begun and holden at Westminster, 
on the 3d of November 1640, and for the calling and holding a Par- 
liament at Westminster on the 25th of April 1660. A bill received 
the royal assent, Ist June 1660, declaring that the Long Parlia- 
ment was fully dissolved and determined, and that the Lords and 
Commons now sitting in Parliament, are the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to all intents and purposes, &c. Nevertheless, such doubts 
were entertained, that on the 24th of May 1661, (subsequent te the 
impeachment of Drake,) the House of Lords thought proper to call 
upon the Judges to deliver their opinions upon it, and on the 6th of 
June they ordered the Attorney-General to prepare a third bill upon 
this subject, which he did accordingly. But nothing further was 
done. The bill was not introduced, or if introduced, certainly did 
not pass. 

In 1689, Titus Oates applied to both Houses of Parliament for 
relief against the judgments and verdicts which had been obtained 
against him by the Duke of York. A printed paper, which had 
been dispersed by him, was brought into the House of Lords, ac- 
knowledged by him, and read,—naimely, ‘ The case of Titus Oates, 
D. D., humbly offered to the tender consideration of the Lords and 
Commons.’ It was voted that the paper doth contain matter tend- 
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ing to the breach of the privilege of this House. Six Lords pro- 
tested, 1. For that the matter resolved to be a breach of the privilege 
of this House is not plainly and distinctly expressed in the said vote, 
as we humbly conceive it ought to be ; nor doth it appear there'n 
what particular privilege of this House is broken by any matter 
contained in the said paper, and that therefore this vote can be of 
no use to support any privilege of this House, or prevent the breach 
of any of them for the future. 

In 1692, a complaint was made to the Commons of a printed 
pamphlet, lately published with licence, and said to be written by C. 
Blount, Esq., entitled, ‘ King William and Queen Mary, Conquerors,’ 
ordered to be burnt by the hand of the common hangman, and that 
his Majesty be desired to remove Mr. Edward Mohun, the licenser, 
from his employment, for having allowed the same to be printed. 
It was at the same time suggested that Dr. Burnet, Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury, was the inventor of the notion of their Majesties being con- 
querors, which he had first of all published in his ‘ Pastoral Letter,’ 
three years before, or in 1689. This occasioned a debate of several 
hours ; but at last it was carried by 162 against 155, that the said 
‘ Pastoral Letter’ should be burnt by the common hangman. There 
was likewise complaint made by one of the members of a book 
written on the same subject by Dr. William Lloyd, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, entitled, ‘ A Discourse of God's Ways of Disposing of King- 
doms ;’ but that motion fell. The Lords passed the same order 
against the first-mentioned pamphlet. 


In 1695, the nation had been thoroughly disgusted by the violent 
and inconsistent proceedings of a Tory House of Commons. Among 
the most prominent of the complainers were the inhabitants of the 
county of Kent. The following petition, signed by the Deputy- 
Lieutenants, twenty Justices of Peace, all the Grand Juries, and a 
very considerable body of Freeholders, was presented by William 
Colepepper, Thomas Colepepper, David Polhill, Justinian Champney, 
and William Hamilton, Esquires, at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons. 

“We, the gentlemen, Justices of the Peace, Grand Jury, and other 
Frecholders, of the General Quarter-Sessions of the Peace, at Maid- 
stone, in Kent, deeply concerned at the dangerous state of this king- 
dom, and of all Europe; and considering, that the fate of us and 
of our posterity depends upon the wisdom of our representatives in 
Parliament, think ourselves bound in duty humbly to lay before this 
honourable House the consequences, in this conjuncture, of your 
speedy resolution, and most sincere endeavour, to answer the great 
trust reposed in you by your country, 

* And, in regard that from the experience of all ages, it is mani- 
fest no nation can be great or happy without union, we hope that 
no pretence whatsoever shall be able to create a misunderstanding 
between ourselves, or the least distrust of his most sacred Majesty, 
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whose great actions for this nation are within the hearts of his sub- 
jects, and can never, without the blackest ingratitude, be forgot. 


‘ We most humbly implore this honourable House to have regard 
to the voice of the people, that our religion and safety may be effec- 
tually provided for; that your loyal addresses may be turned into 
bills of supply ; and that his most sacred Majesty (whose propitious 
and unblemished reign over us we pray God to continue) may be 
enabled powerfully to assist his allies before it is too late.’ 

After this petition was read, the gentlemen who presented it were 
called in, and having declared that they owned the petition, and had 
signed it, they were ordered to withdraw, when the House resolved, 
‘That the petition was scandalous, insolent, and seditious, tending 
to destroy the constitution of Parliaments, and to subvert the 
established government of these realms." They then ordered ‘ That 
all these gentlemen be taken imto custody, as guilty of promoting 
the petition.’ 

The imprisonment of the Kentish petitioners did but inflame 
those people, who were before displeased with the proceedings of 
the Commons, and gave occasion to a piece, supposed to be drawn 
by Daniel de Foe, entitled, ‘A Memorial from the Gentlemen 
Freeholders and Inhabitants of the Counties of ———— in behalf of 
themselves, and many thousands of the good people of England,’ 
and signed ‘ Legion.’ ‘This was sent to the Speaker, with a letter, 
charging and commanding him, in the name of 200,000 English- 
men, to deliver it to the House of Commons. The memorial began 
with a preamble upon this maxim, ‘ That whatever power is above 
law, is burthensome and tyrannical, and may be reduced by extra- 

judicial methods.’ ‘Then it charged the House with illegal and un- 
warrantable practices, in fifteen particulars, of which the three first 
were as follow: 

1. ‘ To raise funds for money, and declare, by borrowing clauses, 
that whosoever advances money on those funds shall be reimbursed 
out of the next aids, if the funds shall fall short; and then give 
subsequent funds, without transferring the deficiency of the former; 
is a horrible cheat on the subjects who lent the money, a breach of 
public faith, and destructive to the honour and credit of Parliaments. 


2. ‘To imprison men who are not of your own members, by no 
proceedings but a vote of your own House, and to continue them in 
custody, sine die, is illegal, a notorious breach of the liberty of the 
people, setting up a dispensing power in the House of Commons, 
which your fathers never pretended to; bidding defiance to the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which is the bulwark of personal liberty ; de- 
structive of the laws ; and betraying the trust reposed in you ; the 
King being at the same time obliged to ask you leave to continue 
in custody the horrid assassinators of his person. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 15. U 
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3. ‘Committing to custody those gentlemen, who at the com- 
mand of the people, (whose servants you are,) came in a peaceable 
way to put you in mind of your duty, is illegal and injurious ; de- 
structive of the subjects’ liberty of petitioning for redress of 
grievances, which has, by all Parliaments before you, been acknow- 
ledged to be their undoubted right.’ 

After enumerating twelve other particulars, the memorial proceeds 
toaclaim of right under seven heads, of which the three former 
run thus : 

© We do hereby claimn and declare,—1. That it is the undoubted 
right of the people of England, in case of their representatives in 
Parliament do not proceed according to their duty and the people's 
interest, to inform them of their dislike, disown their actions, and to 
direct them to such things as they think fit, either by petition, ad- 
dress, proposal, memorial, or any other peaceable way. : 

©°, That the House of Commons have no legal power to imprison 
any person, or commit him to custody of serjeants or otherwise, 
(their own members excepted,) but ought to address the King, be- 
cause any person, on good ground to be apprehended, ought to 
have the benefit of the Habeas Corpus Act, and be fairly brought 
to a trial by due course of law.’ 


After other claims, it concludes : 


‘ Thus, gentlemen, you have your duty laid before you, which it 
is hoped you will think of : but if you continue to neglect it, you may 
expect to be treated according to the resentment of an injured 
nation ; for Englishmen are no more to be slaves to Parliaments 
than to Kings. Our name is Legion, and we are many.’ 


The Commons were extremely incensed at this memorial, but 
could not descend to a particular censure of it. It was thought 
sufficient that a complaint was made to the House, of endeavours to 
raise tumults and seditions, in order to disturb the public affairs ; 
and a committee was appointed to draw up an address, to be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, humbly to lay before him the endeavours of 
several ill-disposed persons to raise tumults and seditions in the 
kingdom ; and humbly beseech him that he would provide for the 
public peace and security. 


But the Kentish gentlemen, who lay in prison till the prorogation 
of the Parliament, were much visited, and treated as confessors. 
Being discharged, of course, at the end of the session, they were 
splendidly entertained at Mercers’ Hall, at the charge of the citizens, 
being accompanied by several of the nobility and gentlemen of the 
first rank. They were likewise very honourably received upon 
their return to their own country. 
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Evutocy or SILeNceE. 


Tue finest meed of praise we ever pay 
To any thing we very much admire, 
Is when we have not a syllable to say, 
But stand as if we dreaded to respire, 
Still as the image of Prometheus lay 
Ere he had fill’d his reed with pilfer’d fire— 
For which, until he should have learn’d to do better, 
He was gridironed on Caucasus by Jupiter. 


There is a silence far more eloquent 
Than even the nectarous praise of Cicero, 
When the deep feelings in the bosom pent 
There like voleanie minerals melt and glow, 
Yet seek not at the lip to find a vent, 
But burn in silence on; nor overflow 
At last, unless perchance a tear or sigh 
Ease the full heart, or dew the raptured eye. 
Exempli gratid :—On some amber eve 
When the blue paradise of summer hills 
Half melts into the skies which o’er it weave 
Their ‘ brede etherial,’ * while around distils 
That sort of light which somehow makes one heave 
A sigh too sweet to breathe of human ills ; 
If you should feel at all inclined to chatter— 
My friend, you do not understand the matter. 


Or at still moonlight when the woods are dark 
With shadows mellowed like remember’d woe, 
And sprinkling moonbeams fall on leaf and bark, 
Or through the thinner tree-ranks broadlier flow— 
Dost thou not love, at such an hour, to mark 
The shade’s clear glimmer, and the light’s chaste glow, 
And, if thou dost, feels not thy spirit there 
Contagious silence in the dreary air? : 
When some fine touch has waked the keys or chords, 
And drawn forth all their rich melodious soul, 
While the clear voice ran through the accordant words, 
Till from the heart the tear spontaneous stole— 
(Such melody the minster-aisle affords, 
When the proud thunders of its organ roll 
Full on the sacred air’s prophetic pause)— 
Say was not silence then the best applause? 
Or when before a rich Italian picture, 
(Some pale Madonna, o’er whose gloried brow, 
Thought sits enthroned on Beauty) ’t would afflict your 
Heart—’t would mine at least—to hear the row 
Of learned tongues delivering praise or stricture, 
(To which the best of answers is Bow-wow.) 
While you yourself feel that a word would wrong 
Thoughts which should never speak, except in song. 








* Collins. 
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Beneath the purple silentness of night, ; 
Poets have dream’d of spheral music pealing 
Among the stars, and, on their solemn light 
Gazing, have heard its faint vibrations stealing 
Along the winds of time :—the mind is bright _ 
(I know not how) with its most glorious feelings, 
Beneath the golden darkness of the hour, 
When the stars walk in day’s deserted bower. 
Sophocles says, in Aws Maoriyopogos, 
‘Silence * is ornamental to a woman :’— 
Now, though he was not quite so great a scoffer as 
His rival, the Bright Sex’s scenic foreman, 
Yet had he no melodious truth to offer us 
Gentler than that aforesaid, I fear no man— 
At least no /ady—would his claims allow 
To twine his white locks with the Delphic bough. 


Not but I think said lady’s heart might beat 
Some blissful pulses in its mutest mood, 
When, at Ais side for whom she lives, 
By moonlight thread the dear familiar wood, 
Where first they met, and where their heart now greet, 
Though mute their lips, in happy solitude :— 
For aught superior to a young pure love, 
Look not on earth, ’t is only found above !— 


But words float o’er me now, as I indite, 
From a wild rainbow tale of bliss and tears— 
‘ How ¢ silver-sweet sound lover’s tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears !’— 
Now English people hold their Shakspeare right, 
Be wrong who may ;—by which test it appears 
My train of proof is somewhat out of joint, 
Since case the last is little to the point. 


In fact, I wonder how I thought it eas— 
But, if I can’t be right, I won’t be wrong :— 
Poets and popes are quite above all laws, 
Infallible alike in bull or song: 
Since then, according to the aforesaid clause, 
The eye is incomplete without the tongue, 
I yield—but be it at the same time known, 
That lovers love all silence but their own. 


Quod erat demonstrandum, now is made 
As clear as Phoebus and myself can do it,— 
That that strange thing, the heart, is often swayed 
(Perhaps Demosthenes and Tully knew it) 
More when we speak not, than when most is said— 
Aye, even by those who know all pathways to it :— 
So, should these stanzas get a wet sel sore hence, 
I may be crown’d the Laureat of Silence. 
Crediton. J. 





* L, 293, Edit. Brunck. + Romeo and Juliet. 
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JOURNEY ACKOSS THE Pentnsuta or INDIA, FROM MapRas To 
Bompay. 


No. IV. 


Primitive Forests of Mysore—Indian Gypsies—Wild Elephants— 
Bamboo Jungles—Monkies—Eastern Customs. 


Ar day-break, on the morning of the 10th of March, we left Pe- 
riapatam, and in the course of a couple of hours after starting, we 
began to enter the vast primitive forests with which the western 
districts of the Mysore country are lined. They are composed 
chiefly of bamboo, but poon, and other forest trees of gigantic size, 
are interspersed. Many of these are clothed in the most beautiful 
foliage ; and in one particular, the silk cotton-tree we remarked 
loaded with clusters of bright scarlet flowers. ‘The clumps of bam- 
boos are in some parts so thickly interwoven, that it would be im- 
possible to pass between them, while the wild elephants which here 
abound have forced their passage through other parts, marking their 
progress by the trees which they have thrown down, and by the 
long vistas, resembling gothic aisles, in the tract which their huge 
bodies have left. 

After penetrating three or four miles, we arrived at a barrier, 
where a few sepoys are stationed by the Courg Rajah, to examine 
and tax goods passing to and from his country, the boundary of 
which was marked by a stone that we passed, a few miles before 
we entered the woods. Here there was a small resting-house where 
we made a halt. It was merely a raised mud floor, with mud walls 
breast high around it, covered by an overhanging thatched roof, 
supported on posts. An immensely strong bamboo gate and stock- 
ade crossed the road, and a little further on there was a thatched 
house, like a weighbridge, under which all passengers were forced 
tu pass, and pay the required toll to custom-oflicers placed there. 
The road itself was lined on either side with an impenetrable jungle, 
and this, with the enclosures mentioned, gave the spot a wildness 
not easily imagined. It seemed like some great trap for elephants, 
or what it really was, a post of protection against the incursions of 
these giants of the forest. 


Two kinds of soldiers composed the guard here. Those who, 
imitating our sepoys, were armed with a musket, and wore red 
jackets and short linen breeches, reaching half way down the thigh ; 
and those who were dressed in the costume of the country, a long 
muslin dress, and armed with a large heavy knife and matchlock. 
The latter were very handsome warlike men, and added much to 
the picturesque appearance of the scenery. 

Whilst I was admiring all around me, a drove of about 400 bul- 
locks, laden with rice, threaded the pass. Their drovers were of 
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a very singular race, called Lumbadies, who are to be met with in 
all parts of India. The dress of the females consisted of a long 
boddice of party-coloured cotton, looking like tapestry, which 
exactly fitted the shape, while from the waist downwards hung a 
thick woollen petticoat, and over their heads was thrown a coarse 
white sheet, which reached to the heels. Their sleeves were short, 
and their arms were covered even above the elbow with rings made 
of brass, and of the horn of the elk. A number of brass rings were 
also seen on their legs and ancles, and these, together with the 
boddice, looked, at a short distance, not unlike some strange kind 
of armour. ‘Their hair was plaited into several distinct lengths, 
each tipped with woollen knots like those in the fringe of a carriage. 
Their general aspect was peculiarly wild and Amazonian, and cor- 
responded with the description I received of their character. The 
men, like most of the poorer castes of Hindoos, wore cotton drawers, 
and a coarse cloth over their shoulders. 

These people are a wandering tribe, who much resemble in their 
appearance and mode of life the gypsies of Europe. They are 
looked on with the same sort of dread and wonder by the Natives, 
so that an European could scarcely pass one, without his being made 
an object of remark by his servants. They have no fixed habita- 
tions ; nor do they use tents, but being employed to convey sup- 
plies of grain to armies and for general purposes of transport, they 
light their fires, and repose on the ground, wherever they may hap- 
pen to halt. Their utility as carriers is so universally felt, that 1 
have heard it affirmed by Natives, that their persons are esteemed 
sacred, and that they are permitted to pass between contending 
armies without being molested by either party. They are much 
addicted to stealing, like their brethren in Europe, and frequently 
rob and murder unwary travellers. Their language is peculiar, and 
is said to be a mixture of Hindoostannee with the Mahratta. From 
these people we learned that about six miles further, on the way by 
which we were about to pass, a wild elephant had seized on one of 
their bullocks, which it had trampled to death, carrying off its load, 

We set out again about eleven o'clock, along the most romantic 
and wild road in the world. Which ever way the eye turned, it was 
arrested by immense clumps of bamboos, shooting out in all direc- 
tions to more than 100 feet in height, some of these so close as to 
be quite impervious, and others falling together in gothic arches, 
amphitheatres, and arbours, and preserving a gloomy shade be- 
neath. In some places they were hurled down and lying prostrate 
like trodden corn ; in several others the road was almost blocked up 
by great trees pushed down by the elephants, and numberless were 
those which were stripped of their bark to the very summits, by 
these stupendous brutes. 

Some conception may be formed of the height to which these 
forest trees grow, when it is mentioned that one of our people 
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pointed out one, over whch he related with wonder, that a man had 
thrown a stone, though this was by no means so high as many which 
we saw. It stood alone, however, and being leafless, we could 
measure its height by the eye, and this we estimated at 160 feet. 

The sublimity of the picture before us was much heightened by 
our sense of danger ; for, as the elephants roam about in all directions, 
and in considerable numbers, and asthe intelligence we had received 
from the Lumbadies, led us to believe them in our neighbourhood, 
we were in constant fear of being surprised, and advanced with 
proportional suspicion and caution. 

Two or three spots were pointed out where travellers had fallen 
victims to their rage. We had sufficient proofs in the devastation 
around us, that these were not mere idle stories. Nor was this all, 
for on coming to a turn in the road, whence we could see our way 
onward for some distance, five wild elephants were perceived crossing 
the path. My cavalry men, who happened to be in front, were the 
first to see them, and, impelled by a kind of instinct, threw down 
their boxes, and climbed up some small trees. This, however, was 
said to be by no means a safe mode of escape, as no trees but of 
the largest sort, would be strong enough to resist their force. The 
best expedient in such cases is to penetrate the forest, if possible, 
between trees where the size of the elephant prevents him from 
foliowing. My guards and myself, on coming up, perceived the 
coolies perched aloft, and on ascertaining the cause, pushed on to 
get a shot at our enemies ; but we were unable to come near them, 
and they soon wandered out of sight. The crash which they made, 
in passing along, was still, however, audible for a considerable dis- 
tance. The indisposition which they showed to attack our party, 
was attributed to their being in a herd. A single elephant is said 
to be much more dangerous. 


In the course of a quarter of an hour, we met three men running 
towards us in breathless terror, who stated, that they had just left 
an elephant in possession of a turn of the road, which we were 
about to pass ; however, although we advanced very slowly, we saw 
nothing of him. Our march now proceeded without interruption, 
and we were gratified by the frequent view of wild peacocks and 
jungle-cocks, and a beautiful species of fowl of a slate colour, and 
otherwise not unlike our domestic breed. We arrived about four 
o'clock at a small wild village in the midst of the woods, where [ 
put up for the night, in a roofed shed, like that described at the 
barrier I had passed in the morning. 

From the abundance of bamboo jungle which I had passed in the 
day, I was enabled to verify a curious observation attending the 
growth of the bamboo, and adding another to the innumerable proofs 
of the wonderful provisions and resources of nature. 

The different reeds of a clump of bamboos, with their lateral 
branches and subdivisions of branches, are so closely matted together, 
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in many instances absolutely touching, that on first view it seems 
inexplicable how any one of them should have grown up among 
the rest ; but, on examination, it is found that every reed grows to 
its full length, which may be a hundred feet, before it throws out a 
single lateral branch, and as it shoots up with a pointed conical 
end, it insinuates itself without difficulty among its grown brethren. 
As soon as it has ceased to grow longer, lateral shoots sprout out 
single and pointed, attain their full length, and in their turn send 
forth shoots which obey the same law. ‘The rapidity of growth in 
this case is also very remarkable, and must be almost visible to the 
naked eye. A stump of three or four inches diameter will increase 
in length eighteen inches in as many hours, and it is a punishment, 
well known in Ceylon, to impale a criminal on a bamboo thus 
growing, which speedily makes its way through the body. 

A messenger was dispatched this evening to Virajapetta, a large 
village or town a few miles further on, to announce to the people 
our approach. 


On the following morning, (March 11,) I rose early, and as I 
had been told the night before that the peacocks and jungle-fowl 
were out feeding at the dawn of day, I went out with one of my 
guards, a posse of whom, I should before have mentioned, accom- 
panied me from the first barrier in the Courg: territories, to try 
and get a shot at them; a heavy fog, however, common in these 
dark woods, had fallen, and interfered with our sport. 


On returning to the village, | found twelve or thirteen coolies, or 
porters, sent by order of the Rajah to assist in carrying my baggage, 
together with a few musketeers, so that we formed a very strong 
party, to make a second march through the woods. We started 
after breakfast, and continued traversing the same sort of forests, 
as on the preceding day, for about six miles, after which the bamboo 
began to be less prevalent, its place being supplied by other large 
trees. Among these, monkeys, both of the black and tawny kind, 
were skipping ; and various birds were seen, more especially of the 
dove kind. On passing up a hill, and coming to an open glade, I 
perceived two red deer feeding below, at the distance of 150 yards. 
‘They would not allow me to approach nearer than 100 yards, at 
which distance, I need scarcely say, my fire was ineffectual. 


On returning to my palanquin by another path, through some 
long grass, we heard peacocks calling on all sides, but could not 
succeed in putting them up. Having the gun in my hand, I now 
walked for a considerable distance before my palanquin, enjoying 
the beauty of the scenery, and looking for some object to fire at, 
when coming to an opening in the wood, I suddenly perceived an 
elephant advancing towards me. For the instant I was startled ; 
but on a nearer view it proved to be not a wild one, indeed, but 
sent, together with twelve palanquin bearers, from Virajapetta to 
carry me thither in due state. 
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Although the sun was still powerful, yet I could not resist the 
temptation of trying my new conveyance. The elephant was there- 
fore commanded to kneel down, and by the help of his tail, which 
one man held up to form a step, I succeeded in mounting. Another 
command being given, he rose, and I was lifted into the air to a 
height, at which I certainly never before travelled. Upon his back 
was placed a pad stuffed with cotton, and covered with blue cloth. It 
was fastened on by ropes under his tail and belly ; while over his 
forehead hung an embroidered cloth as an ornament, and to his sides 
were suspended bells, which rang as he passed along. His motion 
was not unpleasant, but his width stretched the legs to a painfal 
degree. The driver sat on his neck, his legs hanging down, and 
resting in stirrups behind his ears. This person held a goad in his 
hand, with a hook, as well as a point, made entirely of iron, and 
about eighteen inches long. It had a knobat the handle, with which 
the animal was struck for small offences, while for more marked dis- 
obedience, such as seizing the boughs of trees by the side of the 
road, he was punctured, either with the point of the goad only, or a 
drawing motion of the arm with the hook. As the elephant found 
himself incommoded by the heat, he occasionally put his trunk into 
his mouth, where he had some means of secreting water, and this 
he disgorged into it, and then squirted over his body, thus keeping 
the surface of his skin moist and cool by evaporation, though in a 
manner not very agreeable to his riders. 


The road we travelled was particularly hilly and rugged, sometimes 
passing over loose rocks, and every where full of deep ruts ; yet the 
animal never made a false step, nor did he jolt us in descending the 
most precipitous steeps. His tread was so soft that it could not be 
heard; and on one or two occasions, where the stones were perpen- 
dicular for two or three feet, he let his foot down so gently, that he 
did not in the least shake his riders, but only inconvenience them 
from the sloping position of his back. I sat about midway between 
his neck and tail, my feet being in stirrups, which hung across 
the pad. There were holders both before and behind, but these were 
unnecessary in sitting across. 

The road along which we now passed became more varied in its 
beauties, though less wild and extraordinary. ‘The hills were co- 
vered with the most luxuriant trees of all varieties and shades, and 
the valleys were cleared of jungle, and cultivated with rice-fields. 
Sheds were erected at certain distances in these fields, where persons 
were stationed to prevent the depredations of wild elephants, and 
the cottages of the cultivators themselves hung in the woods aboye. 
At length, after ascending a rather steep wooded mountain, and 
passing through a rustic bamboo-gate, we descended into a retired 
glen, occupied by a village surrounded by fields and groves, and 
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overlooked by a neat Roman Catholic Church,* which rose from a 
neighbouring eminence. Such was the picturesque situation of 
Virajapetta. 

We passed through the principal street, and after ascending the 
opposite hill, arrived at the bungalo, a large mud hut, with a low 
pent roof of thatch, and several divisions of mud walls inside. The 
windows were not higher than ships’ port-holes, which, from the 
little light they admit, keep the rooms cooler than those of larger 
dimensions. A good-sized old table, a chair, and mat, formed its 
furniture ; and even this was more than the Mysore bungaloes 
possessed, as they are entirely without moveables. 


Almost immediately on my arrival, the great men of the place, 
about twenty in number, came to pay me their respects; of these, 
three seemed of more consideration than the rest, and were head 
military officers, called subidars. They were dressed in long clothes, 
and wore daggers at their girdles. They brought me, as a present, 
a dish of fruit, consisting of oranges, pine apples, citrons, and green 
peas ; for it is the custom in India never to pay a visit to a supe- 
rior, without offering something, however small, as a gift. On 
conversing with them, I found that the British Resident's messenger 
had arrived at the capital, Madakery, and, consequently, that the 
Rajah was apprised of my approach. This place they stated to be 
not more than fifteen miles off, and begged to know at what time I 
would have the elephants ready in the morning to proceed thither. 
After the usual civilities on both sides, I gave them permission to 
retire. It may seem strange that visitors should thus need a dis- 
missal, but such is the custom of the East. No man paying a visit 
to his superior presumes to quit his presence, until he has leave to 
do so; and, on the other hand, it is no want of politeness to tell a 
visitor that he may depart. It might, however, be done in a more 
delicate way, by sprinkling a little rose-water over him; a hint 
which is understood and taken. This custom is, at first, awkward 
to Europeans ; ludicrous mistakes are sometimes made in conse- 
quence ; and a man may be bored for half a forenoon with a visitor, 
whom he might have got rid of in ten minutes, and who has been 
anxiously waiting for leave to depart. 

In the afternoon I strolled out in the vicinity of the village, which 
was surrounded by beautiful walks, shaded by the foliage of a 
hundred nameless shrubs, and echoing with the voices of a hundred 
rare birds. 





* On inquiry I found that there were many Christians in Virajapetta, 
and that a Native officiated in the church, as they had no European 
priest. 

















CrassicaL ANTIQUITIES IN FRANCE. 


Tne last Volume of the ‘ Journal of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Antiquities of France,’ notices the discovery, near 
Thionville, in a field within the territory of the ancient Ricciacum, 
of an interesting relic of antiquity, described as a small bifrontal 
statue, 108 millemetres high, the one side presenting the face, 
bez arded, of a man in years, ‘and the other that of a woman, yet in 
her youth. A pair of wings springing from the upper part of the 
ears, and spreading in an horizontal direction, is affixed to this 
double head. The head gear, with which the wings appear united, 
presents, in the male, a Phrygian cap, reaching down to his shoulders, 
and in the female, a sort or hood, enveloping the head, and a part 
of the neck, leaving the face only somewhat uncovered. The trunk 
of both figures is clad in a close tunic, descending from the neck to 
the feet. The left arm of the male figure is bent, and the hand 
holds, resting against his side, a sort of disk, which might also be 
taken for a loaf; the other hand is pendant, and holds a similar 
article, which it passes to the left hand of the woman, who receives 
it. The forced attitude of the right arm of the woman, which she 
appears to slide under the bent arm of the man, seems to indicate 
that she is endeavouring to reach the other disc also. This pretty 
statue is of bronze. Itis supported by a species of bronze vase, 36 
millemetres high, and 72 in diameter, to which it is attached by a 
screw bolt, a circumstance which might give rise to a suspicion 
that the pedestal is not so ancient as “the figure. Some persons, 
considering it a representation of Janus, see, in the character of this 
little statue, the emblem of the old and new year. M. Tersier, who 
presented it to the Society, only regards it as one of those house- 
hold deities, under whose protection the ancients placed domiciles, 
and to whom they paid a peculiar worship. 





Errraprpa on A Liar. 


Here lying Major Longbow lies 
For once—against his will ; 

He would not lie, if he could rise, 

And so—he here lies still. 
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Poxuitican CommorTions IN Carna. 


The ‘ Malacca Observer’ has generally distinguished itself for 
the information it contains on Chinese subjects, of which so little is 
known, that the little that is published, however unimportant in 
itself or in its consequences, cannot be read without interest. The 
Editor appears to be supplied from Canton with the Chinese news 
he lays before his readers, and his Canton correspondent appears to 
derive his information from Gazettes published at Peking. 

Canton, December 6, 1826.—The regular Peking Gazettes now 
received are of an older date than the extracts which have previously 
come to hand. They contain papers concerning the affair in Tar- 
tary ; appointments, supplies, &c., sufficient to show the degree of 
interest which the Tartar revolt excites at court. 

Reports at the Tseang-keun’s office to-day are, that the leading 
general, Yang-yu-chun, had reported himself sick, and begged to 
be relieved ; that his deputy had done the same ; and that Tih-ling- 
gih, subsequently appointed, had, on his own authority, sent to the 
rebels a soothing document for them to adopt, as the Hong mer- 
chants of Canton do, when they are unable to carry matters their 
own way with foreigners. 


Whether the rebels will adopt Tih-ling-gih’s document or not,— 
and, if they do, whether his Imperial Majesty will sanction it or 
not,—are all, as yet, things of futurity, which cannot previously be 
known. But this much is certain, that Tih-ling-gih despairs of 
reducing the Tartar tribes by force ; and, therefore, he offers them 
terms of peace, and mutual accommodation, without the knowledge 
and consent of his Imperial Majesty. 

There is a long document, containing some of the details of a 
battle between the Chinese of Canton and those of Fokien province, 
which made it necessary to call in military aid to quell the disturb- 
ance ; not, however, till several lives were lost. ‘To that, as to 
most other memorials, the Emperor replies laconically, ‘ Che taou 
leaou,’ ‘ Known it is,’ i. e. © I am informed.’ 

There are rumours, on which, however, no confidence can be 
placed, that the brothers of his Imperial Majesty are putting in a 
claim for a portion of the empire. 

Canton, December 11, 1826.—The regular Peking Gazettes, up 
to September the 25th, and extracts from later ones, up to Novem- 
ber Ist, have been received. They are filled with papers concerning 
the military operations in Tartary, appointments, marching of troops, 
commissariat department, providing horses, punishments for neglect 
or delay, and such like details, which are not of immediate import- 
ance, 
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One paper contains an imperial order to restrain the military 
from robbing or distressing the people on the line of march; re- 
quiring that the soldiers who do so be punished according to mar- 
tial law, and the officers who suffer it be reported to the supreme 
government. 


An Yu-she (or censor) has ventured to write against the new law 
proposed by the board of revenue. He sent in his paper on the 
same day as the board did theirs, of which circumstance the Emperor 
avails himself to reprimand him, and deliver him over to a court of 
inquiry,—for he had no business to know any thing concerning the 
project till the Emperor had published his opinion. 

His Majesty defends this, or some similar measure, on the grounds 
of ancient usage in time of war, and the reasonableness of raising 
fresh supplies for extraordinary exigencies, instead of appropriating 
the regular internal income of the government to the present ex- 
ternal military operations. Grain is abundant in Tartary, he says, 
but the transport occasions a very heavy expense. 

Several of the officers on Formosa, who permitted the burning of 
villages, and other acts of violence, by the insurgents, are punished 
by dismissal from the service, and others are delivered over for trial 
to the board at Peking. 


At Canton, there is a military man in high favour with the 
governor as a vigilant thief-catcher. He is authorised to search the 
creeks and rivers of eight Heen districts ; and, it is said, his people 
will ensure smuggling to any extent. By the daily paper of 
Saturday, it appears he brought twenty banditti under arrest to 
Canton. 

Ying-ho, the minister who was praised by his Majesty for re- 
suming the practice of sending grain to the capital by sea from the 
southward, has written a letter of thanks, and referring the honour 
to his Majesty. In his letter he says the practice had been discon- 
tinued two hundred years. The Ming dynasty abandoned it on 
account of the Japanese pirates. 


There are from sixteen to twenty junks go from Canton to 
Teen-tsin, about one day’s journey from Peking, carrying dried 
fruits, sugar, glass-ware, camlets and woollens in small quantities, 
opium, &c. They sail about the beginning of the fifth moon, and 
return in the eleventh, with ripe fruits, sheep and deer’s horns, 
skins, &c. Each junk invests between 20,000 and 30,000 dollars. 

The latest rumours from Peking, by King’s messengers, (the 
messenger deputed from Canton goes all the way to Peking, and 
returns, like our King’s messengers in Europe ; but latterly, in 
consequence of a messenger dying on the road, a deputy accom- 
panies him,) state, that Chang-ling, the commander-in-chief, has 
offered terms of accommodation to the rebels, desiring to put an end 
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to military operations ; and, it is added, the rebels have a similar 
wish. 

Canton, December 15, 1826.—A manuscript document has been 
received, which describes the origin, and the seat of the Tartar re- 
bellion, more distinctly than any former statement that has come to 
hand. 

The region is thus described: From the Kiayu-kwan (or pass of 
D’Anville) to Hami, is 1470 Chinese le. There one road conducts 
to the north of the Teen-shan or Alak Mountains, to Woolo-muhtse 
(Oromousi), and Ele (or li). Another road leads to the south of 
the Teen-shan Mountains, where are the cities called Hales-hala 
(Harashar), Okihsoo (Aksa or Ascou), Yeurhkeang (Yarcand), 
Yingkeihshaurh (below Cashgar), Kihshih-kourh (Cashgar), Ho- 
teen (Hoten or Koter), and Wooshih, which are called the eight 
Mohammedan cities. 

In Thompson's Atlas, in the Map of Tartary, this region is well 
delineated, and most of these towns inserted. It lies to the east- 
ward of the ancient Tmaus, or the Belur Mountains, to the north- 
ward of the snowy mountains of Thibet, and the southward of the 
mountains called Altai, Alak, Mogulistan, and Musart. Beyond 
Hami, to the westward, there is a pass at Tooloofan (Turfan) ; and 
the region included between those mountains mentioned above form 
a plain, or steppe, in which the eight Mohammedan cities are in- 
cluded ; it is the Scythia extra Imaum of the ancients, and the 
Little Bucharia of modern geography. 

In 1789, Keen-lung, in consequence of one of the imperial family 
having rebelled in those parts, subjugated that region, and estab- 
lished Ele as the seat of government. 

Previously to that time, Hocho-muhtih, the head of the eight 
cities, their khan or chief, was enticed to Ele, and detained there 
many years, probably till his death. He left behind him two sons, 
who were born at Ele during his captivity. Keen-lung liberated 
them from confinement, and restored them to the eight cities, under 
his own authority. ‘They, however, rebelled as soon as they could, 
and murdered the Chinese Resident. They were overcome by 
Keen-lung’s troops, fled, and perished in the mountains. The 
Mohammedans delivered up their dead bodies ; and the whole 
territory of the eight cities (Little Bucharia) was annexed to the 
Ta-tsing empire, and considered an integral part of China. 

But the region is extensive, and troops kept there but few. At 
Cashgar there is a Resident, and about a thousand troops ; this city 
is considered the chief city of the eight. The other cities have each 
a Resident, and a few hundred troops. 

Heretofore, most of the officers there have been sent thither for 
their crimes committed in China; and they have treated the Mu- 
sulmen with contempt and insult, with extortion and oppression. 
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They have commanded Musulmen women, of handsome appear- 
ance, to enter their offices, and serve as menials, and have not al- 
lowed them to return at the end of the month. On these accounts, 
discontent arose among the Musulmen, and they longed for their 
old masters. They have a great affection for the memory of the 
two brothers who were slain, and call them, as expressive of their 
regard, the big and little Hochomuh-tang. 


The elder brother, Poolatun, left a son, who rebelled in the for- 
tieth year of Keen-lung, and this son’s grandson is the present rebel 
Chang-kih-urh. He excels in attaching men’s hearts to himself, 
and is called a Shing-jin,—a sage, holy man, or prophet among the 
people. Mahomet has no higher title than Shing-jin. Confucius 
is the Shing-jin of China. 

To the northward of Cashgar, there is a Tartar tribe called Poo- 
loo-tih, who had also submitted to China. Last year, when the 
Chinese authorities were endeavouring to seize Clrang-kih-urh, they 
pursued him to the borders of the Pooloo-tih ; and the officers of 
his Imperial Majesty, unable to catch Chang-kih-urh, seized a 
Pooloo-tih (or Pruth) and put him to death, as if he were Chang- 
kih-urh, in order ‘ to stop the mouth of reproof’ from his Imperiai 
Majesty. This roused the Pooloo-tihs to take part with Chang- 
kih-urh. The death, or murder, of a Chinese officer, last winter, 
arose from this cause. The Resident at Cashgar, in the beginning 
of this year, seized Chang-kih-urh’s son, and put him to death. 
Chang (to abbreviate his name) got together a few hundreds of the 
Pruths, and attacked Cashgar, but was repulsed. The Resident, 
King-tseang, received a wound in his face, and therefore directed 
two other officers who had come from Ele to pursue Chang. They 
followed him to the distance of a hundred le, when he entered a 
large mosque. The Chinese soldiers surrounded it till the middle 
of the night, when, under cover of a shower of arrows and spears 
from within, Chang once more made his escape. The two oflicers 
attempted to pursue, but knew not whither Chang had gone. The 
Musulmen, now worked up to a high pitch of feeling, cried out, 
* Our Hocho is in distress ; it is incumbent on us to rescue him ;’ 
and they ‘ gathered thick as stormy clouds,’ with a force which the 
Resident was quite unable to resist. He ordered 250 men from 
Ying-keih-sha-urh, which is 140 le to the south of Cashgar, to 
come to his assistance; but they, and their commanding officer, 
were annihilated on the road. ‘The letters written by the several 
Residents to the Emperor, speak in the most despairing terms. 
One says, ‘If they (Musulmen) attack this city, we will defend till 
death, and fall with the falling town ; and by death in our country’s 
cause, express our gratitude to it. Another says, ‘ This orphan 
city has neither troops nor provisions; it is impossible to defend 
it, I can only collect our slaughtered men, and shut the gates,’ 
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These are the accounts which arrived in Peking on the 15th of the 
seventh moon. 

Ten thousand men have been sent from Ele, but it is apprehended 
they will be too late. Since the 16th of the 7th moon, no couriers 
have arrived from Cashgar ; and whether it has fallen or not is un- 
certain. From that region no mails have arrived. Reports, both 
in and out of Peking, are very numerous, but nothing certain. 


On the 21st of the 7th moon, a letter arrived from Ele, saying 
that two of the principal military officers had been killed, and that 
Cashgar must fall. ‘The names of these officers were Woo-yun-paou 
and Mo-kih-tung-poo. 

On this oceasion the ninth-recess* resolved to make the minister, 
Chang-lung, commander-in-chief, for the suppression of the rebels ; 
the governor Yang-yu-chun, and the deputy-governor Woo-lung-ho, 
members of his council, and generals of divisions on the left and 
right to support him. Chang-lung is said, by the copyist, (which 
must be a mistake,) to require four hundred times ten thousand 
troops from the interior of China, and scores of hundreds of ten 
thousands of taels of silver to suppress the rebellion. Yang-yu- 
chun took with him 5500 men, and Woo-lung-ho took with him the 
same number. ‘Thus ends the document, which has been almost 
literally translated above. 

Little Bucharia, the seat of the revolt, extends from east to west 
more than 1000 miles British, and from south to north upwards of 
500 English miles. ‘The population is thin. In D’Anville’s time, 
it was not reckoned more than one million. If, therefore, Taou- 
kwang, his Imperial Majesty of China, will grant these people in- 
dependence, it is likely the affair will be accommodated ; but if he 
will not allow a dismemberment of his grand-father’s and his father’s 
empire, he is likely to waste the resources of China Proper, and 
afford an opportunity for the disaffected at home to rise up against 
him. 

That China should extend or maintain her narrow unsociable prin- 


ciple in Central Asia, is not to be wished by any friend of mankind. | 


That the friendly traveller, the agent of commerce, of science, or 
of truth, should not be stopped by threats of death on the frontier 
of Thibet and of Bucharia, uttered by Chinese ‘ gendarmes,’ is 
certainly much to be wished for, however the present struggle by 
the ‘little’ Bucharians, to rid themselves of their oppressors, may 
terminate. 

Accounts from Peking, much later than the preceding, evince a 
determination on the part of the Emperor, to reduce the Bucharians 
to submission. The Gazettes, up to the 10th moon, all show the 





** A phrase for the Emperor, who dwells in the ninth back-court from 
the palace. 
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same feeling. But the excesses of the soldiery in pillaging, plun- 
dering, and ravishing, are matters of concern ; and papers are issued 
against those who thus offend. ‘The horses and carriages necessary 
for transport afford an occasion for extortion, which his Majesty de- 
sires may be prevented by proper arrangements being previously 
made. 

From Peking a supply of powder, balls, and (‘fire-strings,’) matches, 
were ordered ; but it has been found that they were so much in- 
jured on their way from thence to Kansuh, where the troops were 
collected, that it is found better to manufacture them on the spot, 
and desist from transporting them from Peking. Wherever they 
happened to be, at the time of this order, there they were to be 
stopped, and expended by the military at their reviews. 

Canton, December 16, 1826.—His Majesty has ordered a bounty 
of four taels to each soldier who proceeds onward to Tartary, and also 
certain sums to the officers. Legacies are also given to the families 
of the men and officers who fall in battle. The following quantity 
of ammunition is ordered for 2000 men: powder, 13,000 catties ; 
powder for the pan, 750 catties ; balls, 11,250 catties ; and matches, 
12,000 strings. In a late engagement with the rebels, his Majesty's 
forces expended all their ammunition, and the commanding officer 
lost his life when leading on the troops to the charge. 


At the end of Hog-lane (Canton) there is pasted up a manuscript 
proclamation, to which is appended a long list of robberies during: 
the last two or three years in this neighbourhood, the perpetvators 
of which have not been discovered. A reward is offered of from five 
to thirty iaels on conviction, according to the heinousness of the 
crime. Those who inform against a criminal who shall be con- 
demned to death by decapitation, shall receive thirty taels ; and 
against one who is to be transported, will be rewarded by five taels. 
There is likewise a proclamation directed against the Native trading 
and coasting boats, which, by various contrivances, are said to de- 
fraud the revenue. 

A native of Fun-keen province has carried his complaint before 
his imperial Majesty, in consequence of repeated assaults from ban- 
ditti, in which four of his kindred were killed. He made numerous 
applications to the local government, without receiving any satis- 
faction whatever. The poor man is represented as utterly unintel- 
ligible to the court of Peking, as he spoke no dialect but that of his 
native village. According to his statement, when interpreted, the 
conduct of banditti was most daring and insulting to the local go- 
vernment, the police of which they set at defiance. 


Duke Ho, of Lord Amherst’s embassy, has rarely appeared in 


‘the Peking Gazettes. His name occurs in the latest, as the writer 


of a memorial to the Emperor concerning horses in Tartary, He 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 15, x 
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complains against the officers who have the care of government 
horses, for having neglected them during the last year. It would appear 
that his appointment is that of a sort of upper grazier in Tartary. 


On the road out to Ele, by Hami and Oromouisi, there are thirty- 
eight military posts, with relays of horses. At present they are 
found insufficient in number, and it is requested of the Emperor to 
make an addition both to the number of men and horses at each 
station. 

The rebel leader in Tartary, whose name is Chang-Kih-Urh, is a 
descendant of a Manchow Tartar, to whose ancestor Ele belonged. 
He has succeeded, in a great degree, in winning the hearts of the Mo- 
hammedans. According to some statements, he stands related to 
the imperial kindred ; and hence the cruel policy of putting to death 
his son. 

A case of matricide has occurred among the Tartar Chinese mili- 
tary, which, for a moment, has changed the uniform warlike feature 
of the Peking Gazettes : a drunken profligate soldier beat his mother 
to death ; he is given over to the privileged tribe to which he be- 
longed, to be punished as they may direct. 

His Majesty has ordered thanks to be given at the temples of 
wind-gods and water-gods and goddesses, who protected his fleet of 
rice-boats along the coast from Keang-Nan to Teen-tsin ; and for 
those temples that have not tablets he has ordered a supply, as a 
mark of his imperial patronage to their godships. Whether this be 
the result of sincere drivelling, or of cunning mockery, the fact is 
equally humiliating. They say to the work of their own hands, 
* Ye are our gods’ ! 


By the latest accounts of the Tartar affair it appears that the re- 
bels are carrying every thing before them. A document just re- 
ceived, dated Canton, January 2d, informs us that Ele, Keu-Chang, 
and Cashgar, have been lost; that the high-officer King-Tseang 
has been killed, and the imperial army annihilated. The rebels are 
said to be very numerous, amounting to tens of tens of thousands. 
The following royal mandate, which refers to this affair, shows the 
gracious disposition of his Majesty towards his faithful servants, and 
how liberally he rewards the merits of those who die in the defence 
of the country. 


Imperial Edict,—King-Tseang, commandant in Ele, was twice 
sent to Cashgar to examine into the rebellious conduct of Chang- 
Kih-Urh. He managed the affair so unskilfully that he was unable 
to penetrate to the bottom of it, and consequently to transmit to us 
a correct statement. We have thought upon his daily conduct in 
Ele, which has hitherto been distinguished by diligence and attention 
in the discharge of his duties, in consideration of which he was 
afterwards appointed Resident of Cashgar. Six months elapsed 
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before he inquired into, or made any report of, the real circumstances 
of Chang-Kih-Urh, then wandering without his post ; at the ex- 
piration of which time, the rebels actually became possessed of the 
city. It now appears, according to the statements of Chang-Ting 
and others, that the rebels surrounded and attacked Cashgar, upon 
which King-Tseang led out his troops, and opposed them to the ut- 
most of his power. In about two months the rebels dug a subter- 
raneous passage to the city, and by that means entered it ; afterwards 
the royal troops attacked them, and killed many persons ; but, al- 
though all the ammunition of the imperial army was expended, and 
the Resident's resources entirely destroyed, he determined to sacri- 
fice his life for his country, by maintaining his position till death. 
We \. cep over him, and deeply commiserate his fate. We command 
you to confer upon him the posthumous title of ‘ Guardian of the 
Prince during his minority... We command the Board to consult 
and decide upon the manner in which our fayour shall be extended, 
and inform us of the result. It is farther our royal pleasure to com- 
mand you to introduce the Resident's eldest son at court, and allow 
his family to return to the capital after a hundred days of mourning 
are completed. We likewise command the Governors of the four 
provinces, Kan-Seuh, Heen-Se, Ho-Nan, and Chih-Tae, to appoint 
officers to take charge of his family ; and also to show our abundant 
liberality in rewarding them with a thousand taels of silver. ‘ Let 
the Board know this. Respect this,’ 

The original, of which the above is nearly a literal translation, 
omits the circumstances of the Resident's death ; and is, indeed, 
throughout, remarkably obscure. The preceding article, however, 
throws some light upon the subject, and it is pretty evident that nearly 
the whole of the officers and troops in that engagement have been 
killed by the rebels. Other accounts mention the capture of the city, 
and the loss of several troops on the way to succour it. How the 
disastrous events which agitate the northern part of this great em- 
pire will terminate, is unknown. The Emperor seems determined 
to reduce the rebels to subjection, whilst they, on the other hand, 
resolve as firmly to shake off the yoke under which they groan,— 
Malacca Observer, February 13. 
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Increasine Inrrrest or tor Encriisn ComMuniry 


IN InpIAN AFFAIRS. 


Knowrne, as we do, by experience, how naturally those who are 
suffering in India under the galling yoke of an arbitrary Govern - 
ment look with anxiety towards the Mother Country, in the hope 
of finding there some symptoms of an approaching change in the 
management of her distant dependencies, we take some pains to 
glean all the information contained on this subject in the Provincial 
Papers (the London ones, for reasons already often rep ated, shrink 
from the discussion, as far at least as the Kast India Company is 
coneerned) ; and as these Provincial Papers are not likely to be 
seen, except by very few, in India, we shall render an acceptable 
service to our countrymen in the East by affording them an oppor- 
tunity of perusing such portions of their contents as are connected 
with India, through our pages. 

With a view to give the utmost publicity to the article contained 
in our Number for September last, ‘ On the East India Company's 
Monopoly, we incurred the expense of transmitting a free copy to 
every public journal in Britain (about three hundred) ; and the re- 
sult has been its re-publication in more than half that number of 
provincial papers throughout the country. This has excited, as it 
was intended to do, the thoughts and pens of Editors and Corre- 
spondents, and awakened an interest which, instead of slumbering 
again, will, we trust, increase with every succeeding month till the 
Parliamentary discussions on the East India Company's Charter 
begin. We shall from time to time present our Indian readers 
with notices of whatever may reach us, of great interest, from these 
quarters ; and in the mean time, content ourselves for the present, 
with the following from the ‘ Liverpool Mercury * and the ‘ Man- 
chester Gazette, of the respective dates given. 

From ‘ The Liverpool Me reury, of September 28, 1827. 

In the ‘Mercury’ of last week we published an important article 
from the ‘ Oriental Herala’ on the East India Company's monopoly, 
and we have this week the satisfaction to lay before our readers a 
valuable communication of a correspondent on the subject of a free 
trade to the East, written by a gentleman of intelligence and exten- 
sive commercial experience. A subject of so much consequence as 


this ought to be taken up simultaneously and vigorously by: all 
public journalists throughout the kingdom, as the present ministers 
are more favourable to the principle of free trade than any of their 
predecessors proved themselves to be. 

In the first volume of the ‘ Liverpool Mercury,’ the subject of the 
East India Company's monopoly, and of free trade to India, was 
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most ably discussed, in a series of letters written by Thomas Creevey, 
Esq. M. P., who did us the honour to select our journal as the me- 
dium for laying before the public a series of most valuable articles, 
the result of his personal experience. It is our intention, in pur- 
suance of this subject, to prepare an abridged digest of the letters 
of Mr. Creevey; as the time seems at hand when the petitions of 
our countrymen to partake of the extensive trade to the East will, 
in all probability, be more effective than they have hitherto proved. 

The letter of our valued correspondent to which we have alluded, 
will be found in another column of our publication. 


To the Editors. 


GenrLeMeN,—The advantages of a removal of absurd restrictions 
on our trade with China and India are so obvious, that it seems as 
if nothing which can be said can make it more so, and especially 
when it is considered that these countries contain nearly half the 
population of the globe, and that half, too, whose pursuits, climate, 
and productions, being different from our own, make an interchange 
so much the more important. 


Whatever the united people of this country determine to have, to 
the extent of the power of their own government they may have ; 
but these obvious advantages have never been sought with much 
earnestness until near the close of the last session, when petitions 
from the principal manufacturing towns, most respectably signed, 
were presented to Parliament. If free trade with the vast popula- 
tion of India and China would be so obvious a benefit, why has it 
not again and again been demanded ? Notwithstanding the mighty 
changes we have seen by the extension of commerce, and by other 
improvements in the country, itis only the reflecting few who are 
willing to see these improvements beforehand, and every attempt to 
obtain that which we have not yet had in possession is treated by 
the great mass of the people as visionary ! 

If all the people of this country, rich and poor, were supplied as 
plentifully as they desire to be with every thing, any endeavour to 
obtain an extension of commerce would be wholly without an object. 
The absence of general, united, and persevering endeavours, to ob- 
tain the removal of these absurd restrictions, can only be accounted 
for in two ways :—either that the people do not desire better wages, 
or greater comforts, than they now enjoy, or they do not believe the 
Government have the power and the will to afford them, if perse- 
veringly demanded, 


With respect to the first point, tea and sugar are the great pro- 
ductions of China and India, and are second only to corn in the con- 
sumption of the people of this country. About 25,000,000 lbs. of tea, 
and 170,000 tons of sugar, are annually consumed ; being about 20 
oz. of tea and 18 lbs. of sugar for every individual in the United King- 
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dom. Is this all the people are willing to consume, or is it only all 
they are able to obtain? If Iam not mistaken, the aged women- 
paupers in our workhouse are allowed 52 oz. of tea and 26 Ibs. of 
sugar per annum, being about 50 per cent. in one case, and 150 per 
cent. in the other, more than the average consumption. Now, if 
there were any doubts about it, it would be quite easy to try the i 
experiment in that house, and to ascertain whether the poor gene- 
rally were not quite so willing to consume sugar and tea as the 
rich ; and if so, it would as more than three times that of the pre- 
sent consumption of the United Kingdom. 


Of the cause why the consumption of these articles is not greater, 
I was fully satisfied by calling lately at a weaver's cottage in this 
county. He was then obtaining 2s. per piece for what, in the late 
time of distress, he wove for ls. per piece. About four pieces were 
a good week's work, though, by very close application, early and 
late, he could weave five pieces. A slender and delicate little girl, 
between eight and nine years of age, wove one piece, though she 
went half the day to school. This. poor man (though only about 
thirty) could remember having 8s. per piece for weaving what he 
was now doing for 2s. ‘To such an extraordinary degree of expert- 

ness have their nec essities driven the ‘m, that he could weave nearly 
double the quantity he did then with the same loom : but he is now 
obliged to sell double the quantity of labour for half the price. All 
this increased skill and industry produces no benefit to him. Very, 
very little of either tea or sugar comes into this poor man’s dwell- 
ing, not because he is unwilling to use them, but because he is un- 
able to pay for them. 

It is quite clear that there is no remedy for this state of things 
but a more extensive market for the produce of our looms, and 
there seems no doubt that this can be easily obtained ; for, notwith- 
standing the high and almost prohibitory duties imposed on some 
of the productions of India, there is a most astonishing increase in 
the exports of our manufactured goods. 


Printed Cottons. Plain Cottons. 
In 1814 our exports were.... 604,800 yards. 213,408 yards. 
TSR AR ARereerre  : gelies 16,000,601 — ,, 


Being in plain cottons an increase of seventy-five fold in the short 
period of twelve years ; and large as this may appear, it is probably 
not one-twentieth part of what is consumed in British India, of 
which we might now supply a much greater proportion, if it were 
not for our restrictions ; and all this is in a great degree indepen- 
dent of the still greater consumption of China. 


Though the vast increase of our exports cannot be disputed, 
may be said that neither tea nor sugar are produced in such quan- 
tity as to supply a threefold consumption in this country. The 
present productions of the earth are not to be mistaken for the 
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measure of its capabilities, but of the present demand ; for who will 
be at the trouble of raising what he cannot sell. Ireland manufac- 
tures very little calico: are we from hence to infer that calicoes 
cannot be made in Ireland? ‘The climate and soil of most parts of 
India, and some parts of China, are well suited for the growth of 
sugar ; and a piece of fertile land, half the size of Lancashire, would 
produce all the sugar which is used in the British dominions, and 
surely no one will say there are not, in those countries, people 
enough to raise it. | Notwithstanding tea is subject to a monopoly 
in China, still it is sold comparatively cheap in the United States : 
Bohea, on an average, at 8d. to 9d. per pound, exclusive of duty, 
and other kinds in nearly the same proportion. 


The advantages of giving more employment and better wages to 
the poor, is by no means confined to themselves: by raising their 
condition we make them consumers of taxable articles: by partici- 
pating in our comforts they participate also in our burthens. If 
the consumption of sugar and tea were trebled, the duties might be 
reduced to one-third, without any loss to the revenue; by this 
means the cost of sugar would be reduced to 2d. per pound, and tea 
might be sold at least 2s. to 3s. per pound lower to all classes of 
consumers. 


The monopolies of the tea and sugar trades have become public 
nuisances and intolerable burthens to the country, and ought to be 
done away at once ; but giving fair and just compensation to those 
who have a right to demand it. Even the monopoly of the China 
trade needs not, and ought not, to be endured till the expiration of 
the Charter. ‘The East India Company are the stockholders, and 
by giving these a moderate advance on their dividends, they would 
sell their Charter at once. 


But what are we to do in order to accomplish these great objects ? 
Let us recur to the King’s speech in 1825, where the ministers say, 
‘ His Majesty recommends to you to persevere (as circumstances 
may allow) in the removal of similar restrictions on commerce ; 
and his Majesty directs us to assure you, that you may rely on his 
Majesty's cordial co-operation in fostering and extending that com- 
merce, which, ‘vhilst it is, under the blessing of Providence, a main 
source of strength and power to the country, contributes, in no less 
a degree, to the civilization and improvement of mankind.” When 
we compare the strongly marked language of this speech with the 
King’s recent determination to form a ministry who would support 
such principles, we may feel assured of his promised cordial co-ope- 
ration, and it only remains for us to do our duty. If we are deter- 
mined to succeed, we must not only petition, but support our peti- 
tions by deputations from at least the principal commercial and 
manufacturing towns. When the public mind is prepared by further 
discussion (which would soon be the case if other editors would 
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follow your example) meetings should be held, and subscriptions 
entered into to defray the necessary expenses. 
A Frisnp to tne Freevom or Trane. 
From ‘ The Liverpool Mercury, of October 12, 1827. 

Ar atime like the present, when the indispensable necessity of 
new channels of commercial intercourse must be evident to all, and 
when the general attention is fixed on the immense territories of 
India and China, as affording these desiderata, we cannot think that 
the following synopsis of the excellent letters of Mr. Creevey on the 
subject, which the communications of a valued correspondent have 
enabled us to modernize, will be unacceptable to our readers. They 
were wriften at a time when the East India Company were about to 
apply for a renewal of its destructive monopoly. ‘The present 
aspect of affairs gives the subject a peculiar interest ; and such of 
our readers as have an opportunity of referring to our first volume, 
pagés 129, 137, 161, and 289, will there find it treated in a mas- 
terly and conclusive manner. 

Mr. Creevey commences by stating, that if the extraordinary ano- 
maly of such a corporation as the East India Company, holding an 
exclusive right of commerce with a great portion of the world, be, 
at all times, a subject worthy of consideration, it was particularly 


so then, from the circumstances of the approaching expiration of 


its charter, and the depressed state of the commercial interests. He 
adds, as an inducement for mercantile men to bestir themselves in 
the question, his conviction that they are the only persons whose 
remonstrances will have any influence on the Government ; and, 
assuredly, he is in the right: for, if they remain quiescent, will it 
not be convincing that the systemis the best of all possible systems, 
and requires not the slightest alteration ? After stating that, to pro- 
duce any effect, immediate and constant intercourse between com- 
mercial communities was absolutely necessary, and that the then 
Minister had given the Company notice that ‘ their exclusive trade 
would cease in the year 1814,’ he proceeds : ‘ But it by no means 
follows from this notice that the Company's exclusive trade is to 
cease in 1814, or that the consideration of the renewal of their 
charter is to be deferred to that period. ‘The notice is mere matter 
of form. The Government and the Company will do en this occa- 
sion as they have done on similar ones: in the intermediate time 
they will come to some new and secret agreement, for their own se- 
parate advantage ; that is to say, for prolonging the interest of the 
Company, and promoting the influence of the Crown; and from 
any benefit in such a contract the public will, as usual, be carefully 
excluded. The time for laying this new agreement before Par- 
liament and the public, is quite certain to be that period of a session 
when the country can be most advantageously taken by surprise. 
In fact, there are the best reasons for believing that the parties are 
now actually at work, and that some convenient portion of the next 
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session of Parliament is to be devoted to imposing upon the country 
another twenty years’ term of all the contemptible and injurious ab- 
surdities of the existing East India Act.’ It certainly requires no 
conjuration to divine that the same machinations may now exist, or 
that circumstances demand the zealous and prompt interference of 
the mercantile classes to counteract them. Mr. Creevey then de- 
scribes the perplexity of a man who wishes for information on the 
subject, when he finds that a trading company, with exclusive pri- 
vileges, incorporated upon certain conditions, ‘have changed their 
occupation from trade to cenquest ; that they have become lords 
and masters over 30,000,000 of human beings ; that they have an 
army in their pay of 150,000 men ; that they are in possession of a 
territorial revenue of 15,000,000/. per annum ; and that, finally, 
they have seated themselves upon the throne, and are the successors 
of the Great Mogul. 

Mr. Creevey, in his next letter, throws the subject into the form 
of an address from the merchants, and describes the origin of the 
Company, its progress, its delinquencies, and its ruinous conse- 
quences to Great Britain, to India, and even to the Company itself, 
The exigencies of the State required a loan of 2,000,000, and, by 
way of compensation, the contributors to it were formed into a com- 
pany, enjoying a monopoly of the East India trade for the term of 
fifteen years. ‘The Company is next referred to the four acts of Par- 
liament, by which its exclusive rights were successively renewed 
down to the year 1780, from which it appears that the Company 
still continued to purchase its monopoly from the State ; but from 
that period it no longer paid in any way for its exclusive rights. In 
the meantime, by conquest and treaty, the Company became pos- 
sessed of great territorial revenue, and acts were passed for the pur- 
pose of giving the public a participation of the profits of its new 
possessions ; but other acts succeeded, for the purpose of relieving 
it from its engagements, on the ground that there were no such 
profits to share. For a continuation of its monopoly from 1731 
to 1791, the Company was to give 400,0001., besides three- 
fourths of the surplus profits of its whole concern; but ‘the 
united operation of all these acts, beginning the very year after your 
agreement with the public in 1781, was to release you from all the 
obligations imposed upon you by that act, from your avowed inabi- 
lity to perform them ; to suspend the payment to Government of 
the duties upon your merchandise, from your admitted want of means 
to discharge them ; to enable you to take to yourself dividends out 
of your capital, in the absence of all profits ; and, finally, to give 
you the power of borrowing money, by any means, to meet the 
desperate circumstances of your case. We refer you to those acts 
for the proof of our allegations, and we state it to have been an in- 
tolerable grievance, that, without your having contributed the small- 
est consideration to the State since 1781, and notwithstanding your 
incapacity for managing your complicated concerns, so repeatedly 
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recorded in the statutes to which we have referred you, you weré 
still permitted to exclude us (the merchants and traders of these 
kingdoms) from all commercial intercourse with the East Indies.’ 


In addition to the reasons already urged why the Company 
should no longer continue to exclude others from trading to India, 
the extraordinary fact is stated, that it had itself, long since, ceased 
to carry on any trade with that country ; since what it terms its 
‘Indian commerce, bears no resemblance to commerce rightly 
understood. ‘The principle of the exclusive commerce first granted 
to the Company, was an interchange of the productions of each 
country, for the advantage of both ; but when it became possessed 
of great territorial revenue, this principle was lost sight of; its 
revenue increased, its commerce declined, and at length became 
totally extinct ; its numerous fleets bringing merely the produce of 
its Indian rent, without any return from this country ; thus ex- 
cluding all real commercial intercourse between the two countries. 
‘ This, then, in truth, has been your Honourable Company’s Indian 
commerce: your fleets have annually sailed to India, not to bring 
home your rent, for there was none to bring, but to negotiate, by 
loan from your own servants, a sufficient sum, at ten and twelve 
per cent. interest, to buy your Indian cargoes with. It is not to be 
wondered at, that, with such a competitor in commerce, the United 
States should have found it so conducive to their interest to resort 
to India. ‘They have, by means of individual enterprise, and true 
commercial principles, established a great capital in India, and a 
great and beneficial Indian trade with all the world ; whilst your 
Honourable Company's inauspicious management of your concerns 
has only loaded you with debt, and whilst to us, the merchants and 
traders of this nation, and to us alone, India has been a forbidden 
land.’ 


The system on which its affairs have been managed is fatal to 
India, because the Company no longer carries there capital or 
commerce to stimulate its productive industry; because it has 
become an absentee landlord, and will neither improve nor cultivate 
that country by commerce, nor permit others to do so. The system 
is ruinous to the Company, because, from the period of its institution 
up to 1767, during which it preserved its primitive mercantile cha- 
racter, it was always enabled to render some pecuniary assistance to 
the State ; whereas, after that time, the statute-book is loaded with 
acts to preserve it, by means of loans and indulgencies, from perdi- 
tion. Thus the Company seems to be playing a more currish part 
than the dog in the manger ; for the hay, which he refused to yield 
to the hungry ox, afforded him a comfortable bed ; but the couch 
of the Honourable Company is so thickly matted with thorns and 
thistles, that it finds some difficulty in selecting an easy corner to 


repose upon. 
The address then represents the only true foundation of any new 
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agreement between the Company and the public to be one that 
should be conducive to the advantage of both ; that this is only to 
be derived from giving the trading interests a share in Indian com- 
merce, and leaving such commerce unshackled to the guidance of 
individuals ; that it is most unjust, as well as impolitic, to debar 
British merchants from the advantages of a perfectly free trade to 
India and China, while foreigners, by their own laws, and the con- 
nivance of the Company, are in full possession of them: thus pre- 
venting British capital and enterprise from reclaiming, and for ever 
securing to the State, that great and beneficial result, which the 
Company's limited means or mismanagement cannot secure, and 
which its monopoly has hitherto permitted to be entirely absorbed 
by foreigners. 

The principal arguments against the concessions of free trade, con- 
tained in three reports written by the Directors in 1802, are, that 
disappointment and ruin are to be the infallible, and only returns to 
individual enterprise in this new commercial world; that ‘ India, 
from its nature and constitution, can be no great consumer of the 
manufactures of this country ; that the prejudices and poverty of 
its population preclude the possibility of any greatly increased con- 
sumption of the luxuries of our nation ;’ that the morality of the 
Indians will be injured by coming in contact with our commercial 
countrymen; and that, by manning our ships with inefficient 
mariners, for cheapness’ sake, we are to become the victims of per- 
petual misfortunes. ‘These objections need only be stated; they re- 
quire no reply. This branch of trade, which had always been un- 
profitable, was not open to the country on the same terms as it had 
been enjoyed by the Company. ‘They could send out as many 
agents, and allow as many persons to go to India, as they pleased. 
The traders to India have no such choice. No British subject can 
settle in India without license from the Company; and this, after 
much trouble and perplexity, has been sparingly granted. 

The duties on some of its most important productions were in- 
creased ; that on sugar had sometimes been even less than that on 
West Indian sugar ; for in the year 1802, the West Indians memo- 
rialized the legislature, and complained that the duty on East 
Indian sugar was lower than on West Indian, and called for an 
equalization. After that time the duties on sugar from both countries 
remained very nearly the same, until 1813, when the trade was 
about to be thrown open, and then an extra duty of 10s. per cent. 
was laid on sugar from the East. 

Thus taxed, and thus restricted, was the worst part of the Com- 
pany’s commerce thrown open to the enterprise of the country ; and 
what has been the result is too well known to need much further 
proof. One single fact may be sufficient. The exports of plain 
cotton goods have increased from about 200,000 yards, in 1814, to 
16,000,000 in 1826. 
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The shameful abuse of the Company's monopoly of the China 
trade was most ably exposed in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ No. 78, 
where it is shown that, by the terms of their charter, the country 
was to be supplied with teas as cheaply as the markets on the 
continent of Europe. How far this has been the case, may be seen 
by a reference to the prices, in 1823, at New York, Hamburgh, and 
the Company’s sale, viz. 


New York Hamburgh mpany’s 

Prices. Prices, Sale. 

a, a. oy ti a s. d. s. d. 
Bohea.......0 8§....0 95-10 20 10 3-16..2 5 2-10 
Congou......0 74....1 0 Ol SS seseee 26 a 2 78-10 
Campoi...... — ....0 107-8 al 1j......3 5 3-10 
Souchong....1 3}....1 0 he Weer 4 4 7-10 
Twankay....— ....]1 5 al 7......3 4 6-10 
Hyson Skin..1l 5§....1 5} @1 7 icissnd 322 
Hyson.,..... Bo Cincom. & a eer 4 5 4-10 


Taking the quantity of tea sold at the Company's sales, the re- 
viewer shows that the sum paid for tea over and above the prices 
of New York and Hamburgh, amounts to 2,218,000/., besides this 
being nearly doubled by the operation of the ad valorem duty of 96 
per cent. ; and he adds, ‘ We do not hesitate to affirm, that this is 
one of the most scandalous impositions to which any nation was 
ever subjected.’ 

The country has felt the vast advantages of the worst part of the 
Company's trade, delivered to it in all its bonds and shackles ; and 
if it becomes aware of the still greater benefits of a trade, which even 
these monopolists have contrived to render profitable, and still sub- 
mits to these unjust exactions for the support of the Company, surely 
it must be considered as subscribing money for the purpose of keep- 
ing in repair the tackle which suspends a millstone round its neck. 


’ 





We are glad to perceive that several of our contemporaries have 
copied the two articles which have lately appeared in the ‘ Mercury’ 
on this important subject. ‘The editor of the ‘ Cambrian’ prefaces 
his last article with the following paragraph : 

‘We insert in our fourth page a valuable letter on the subject of 
‘Free Trade to India and China,’ which we have taken from the 
‘ Liverpool Mercury,’ with the editors of which we agree in think- 
ing, that a subject of so much importance to the general interests of 
commerce ought to be taken up throughout the country, particularly 
now when it is known that the present Ministry are more favour- 
able to the principle than their predecessors. We hope to have it in 
our power hereafter to advert to the subject, as we observe a dis- 
position in Liverpool to keep the public attention alive ; and we 
can have no doubt that the Journals there will redeem the pledge 
which we observe is given, to furnish an exposition of the prejudi- 
cial effect of the East India Company’s monopoly, and of the benefits 
to be expected from a free trade with India.’ 
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To the Right Honourable Charles Grant, President of the Board of 
Trade. 

Sir,—I congratulate you on your recent appointment to your 
elevated station at the Board of Trade. It is a station which 
affords ample scope for the talents which you unquestionably pos- 
sess, but which, in their application to purposes of public utility, 
have not yet fulfilled the lavish promises of your youth. Circum- 
stances, some of them highly honourable to your public virtue and 
private feelings, have hitherto confined you to official situations too 
limited or subordinate for the free and vigorous exercise of your 
powers. 

You have at length attained a station in which the most com- 
prehensive and active mind would find a boundless field for its 
efforts. You preside over the commerce of the greatest commercial 
nation in the world, and at a period the most critical. of its mercantile 
history. You have succeeded two of the most able men that ever 
sat at the Board of ‘Trade, and you have embarked with them in a 
glorious struggle of liberal principles and free trade, against pre- 
cedent, and prejudice, and the determined efforts of a bigoted faction 
to arrest the elastic energies of the country in the career of improve- 
ment. ‘The acts which emanate from your Board affect the happi- 
ness of millions. From its close connection with those great com- 
mercial streams which will supply, in a more scanty or liberal 
measure, according to the wisdom of your administration, the 
luxuries of the rich, the comforts of the middle classes, and the very 
subsistence of the poor, you are, in a peculiar manner, responsible for 
your official conduct to every individual in the kingdom ; while there 
is not a nation in the great commercial community of the globe that 
will not sit in judgment on your acts, and regard you either as its 
enemy or its friend. 

On taking the comprehensive survey that you will feel it your 
duty to take of our various commercial relations, and the different 
restrictions by which the natural current of our commerce is im- 
peded, there is nothing which I should conceive so calculated to arrest 
your attention, and fill you at once with astonishment and dismay, 
as the nature of our position with respect to India and China. You 
find, in the 19th century, a company of traders, established in the 
reign of King William, loading with heavy restrictions the commer- 
cial intercourse of the rest of their countrymen, with sixty millions 
or more of their fellow-subjects in our Eastern empire ; prohibiting 
totally to their fellow-countrymen all communication with China, 
equal in population to the whole of Europe ; and precluding them 
not only from interfering with their own commercial operations, but 
trom engaging in most lucrative branches of Eastern commerce, 
which they themselves do not pursue, but which foreigners are per- 
mitted to carry on, even from British ports. 
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Now, to use the words of the report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons upon this very subject—* Whenever a question 
arises to grant or to withhold a permission to carry on unrestricted 
trade, with whatever part of the world, in whatever ships, and in 
whatever commodities, the burden of the proof rests upon those 
who propose to withhold their permission, or to impose the restric- 
tion. Restriction, being in itself an evil, requires, as well for its 
continuance as its original imposition, a special political expediency 
to support it. This is a principle no less of justice and duty than 
of commerce and policy.’ 

Now, upon this indisputable principle, I would ask you, where 
can be found a justification of the continuance, for a single instant, 
of the restrictions I have alluded to? It is to be found neither in 
commercial policy nor political expediency, but only in that charter 
of the East India Company which ought never to have been granted, 
and which happily expires in a very few years. ‘To renew a 
charter containing such restrictions would be a dereliction of all 
those principles which have been so ably and manfully advocated 
by your predecessors, a mockery of all that has been lately professed 
in the chair which you now fill, and an unparalleled insult to the 
understanding and feelings of the British nation. I will not argue 
for the infraction of an existing charter, however improvidently 
granted, nor although the conditions on which it was originally 
bestowed have been contemptuously violated, because it has been 
renewed since that violation; but I can conceive of no services, 
either past or future, that could warrant the sacrifice, at the shrine 
of the monopoly of the East India Company, of interests so varied 
and extensive as those which are involved in the question of a fur- 
ther renewal of those exclusive privileges secured to them by their 
charter. If acquisitions of territory and empire—too often, alas! the 
fruit of bloodshed and devastation, and of atrocities which have left 
an indelible stain upon the page of our history—if territory and 
empire thus acquired be entitled to reward, at least let that reward 
be granted in a form less ruinous and expensive than that of restric- 
tions and prohibitions, which lay a withering hand on the produc- 
tive industry of India, and circumscribe the commerce of Great 
Britain by a preposterous and artificial limit. 


That no great consideration is due to the Company, I think might 
readily be shown by a retrospect of its constant violations of its 
successive engagements with the public. It was stated by a member 
of parliament, in 1812, ina series of excellent letters, first published 
in the ‘ Liverpool Mercury, (and which I should rejoice to see re- 
published at the present time,) that ‘had the Honourable Com- 
pany’s proposal of a participation on the part of the public, held out 
by the existing act, as the purchase of the monopoly, been realized, 
the public would, at this period, have received from it nine millions 
of money; that, on the contrary, the Honourable Company had 
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once only, during the eighteen years which had elapsed of their 
agreement with the public, made the annual payment of 500,0001. ; 
and, within the same period, namely, 1810, it Lad borrowed from 
the public 1,500,000/. It was also stated, that the Company had 
engaged, out of the profits of the whole concern, to reduce its debt 
in India, then at eight millions, to two millions, whereas it had in- 
creased to thirty millions; that it had engaged, out of the profits of 
its whole concern, to reduce its bond debt in England, namely,three 
millions, to one million and a half, whereas it had increased to seven 
millions; that it had engaged, out of the profits of its whole concern, 
to provide the enormous sum of twelve millions as a guarantee fund 
for its India stock, and to which fund not a farthing had been paid. 
It was observed by the same member, that only one of the numerous 
appropriations of its profits under the act of 1793, which the Ho- 
nourable Company had ever carried into execution, (but this he 
admitted had been done with exemplary punctuality,) was the pay- 
ment to themselves of ten per cent. as divided upon their capital 
stock. He stated that in 1810, the Honourable Company came to 
Parliament with a statement that they were deficient in no less a 
sum than 2,088,948/. to meet the expenditure of that year; and in 
urging their petition on that occasion, they stated, by way of appeal 
to the compassion of the public, that they had actually lost, that 
year, in ships and cargoes, by accidents of the sea, 1,202,6381, 

They obtained upon this plea a loan of 1,500,000/. from the na- 
tion, and they took to themselves, according te their custom, a di- 
vidend of 10 per cent. upon their capital stock, out of the profits of 
the whole concern.’ 

Headded, ‘that those profits were appropriated, by the act of 1793, 
to the payment of their own dividends, the public, and their creditors ; 
yet that the experience of eighteen years had shown, that in no year 
had they paid any thing to the public, or to their creditors, while in 
every year, and in all years, they had taken care to pay to themselves 
a dividend of 10 per cent. upon their stock. 

Little, however, as it appears the East India Company deserves 
its charter, it cannot, of course, be infringed upon without the con- 
sent of that body; but there are two obstacles to the beneficial in- 
fluence of the intercourse of Great Britain and India, so powerful 
and so injurious, that I trust you will spare no efforts to effect their 
removal. ‘The first is, the heavy duty on the imports of East India 
sugar, which operates, as has been clearly shown, in restricting the 
commerce between the two countries, precisely as an equivalent 
duty on the export of our manufactures to India would do. I say 
nothing at present of the effect of this duty in encouraging slavery 
itself in a Christian country—a sufficient argument for its reduc- 
tion; but I would ask, how can we, in common justice to the ex- 
tensive country we have brought by force under our dominion and 
protection, and with whose long established manufactures we have 
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essentially interfered, both at home and abroad—how ean we, in 
common justice, lay a paralyzing hand on the productive industry of 
India, and, by the imposition of an extravagant duty on one of her 
great staple productions, divert the labour of her population out of 
its natural channel, and erect an artificial barrier to her intercourse 
with England ? 

The other obstacle to which I allude, is the difficulty, or rather 
the impossibility, of residing in India ad libitwin, and purchasing a 
property in her soil. Is it possible that the interior of India can ever 
become so completely civilized, that the productive powers of her 
soil can be fully developed, or the manufacture of her raw productions 
adequately improved, if you deter the inhabitants of this country from 
settling down there with their capitals, identifving themselves with 
her interests, and looking to her as their home, and the home of 
their children’s children for generations to come ? 

If we want to cultivate Canada, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, or the 
Cape of Good Hope, we endeavour to root Englishmen in the soil, 
by giving them grants of land, where they and their remotest des- 
cendants may settle in their adopted country. If we wish to do jus- 
tice to the resources of Ireland, and introduce a better system of 
internal polity, we raise an outcry against absentces; and while we 
are unwilling to compel residence by legislative enactments, we re- 
get that the moral considerations which appear to us imperative, are 
so unavailing with the great landholders, in inducing then: to settle 
on their Irish estates, and to diffuse around them the industry, the 
comforts, the social and agricultural improvements, the physical 
blessings and moral benefits, which we expect would follow ; yet, 
with an enlightened regard for the interests of India, consistent only 
with the spirit with which, in our character ‘ of conquerors and so- 
vereigns, in which we swept from their thrones, and courts, and 
palaces, and reduced into the list of pensioners on the East India 
Company, the various princes and potentates who were seated in 
every part of Hindoostan, with all the population and consumption 
that surrounded their great establishments; with an enlightened 
regard to India, in that country we sever the capitalist from the 
soil, and forcibly prevent the growth of those natural attachments 
and stimulants to improvement which in other parts of the world we 
so sedulously and expensively cherish, and from which we justly 
expect, in the ordinary progress of society, the most extensive and 
permanent results. 

I trust, Sir, you will make it evident, that if these obstacles are 
permitted to remain, it is not want of your strenuous efforts to re- 
move them. They form the greatest restrictions which now exist 
on the commerce of Great Britain; and you will ill discharge the 
duties of your responsible official situation if you overlook or neglect 
them. ‘Their removal would create a demand for our manufactures, 
that might ultimately employ the whole Irish population; and thus 
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some compensation might at length be made to the two most injured 
countries under the British throne. 


With regard to India, you must possess something of an hereditary 
interest in her welfare; for your venerable father, though connected 
with the system of the East India Company, was a sincere and zealous 
friend of the Indian population. 

As a Christian, too, I am persuaded it would afford you heartfelt 
satisfaction to assist in diffusing through that extensive country the 
blessings of civilization and Christianity. It is not given you to 
emulate in his own bright path the splendid and devoted efforts of the 
excellent Heber; but it is given you to throw all your official weight 
in favour of that system of Indian administration which shall open to 
India the widest door for the admission of all the benefits to be 
derived from intercourse with Great Britain. 


Now, all the best informed and most competent judges, to whose 
opinions I have had access, assert, without hesitation, that the dis- 
couragements at present opposed to the settlement of Englishmen 
in India, and the impossibility which exists of fixing their capital in 
her soil, are quite among the strongest obstacles to her civilization, 
and to the effectual dissemination of the Gospel among her popula- 
tion. The view which the public take of the duties of your office, 
and the estimate they have formed of your character, will lead them 
to expect from you, notwithstanding some natural adhesion of here- 
ditary prejudice in favour of the East India Company, a prompt and 
resolute determination to place the intercourse of Great Britain and 
India on the footing most conducive to the real, substantial, per- 
manent interests of both countries. If you decline this honourable 
office, demanded not less imperatively by policy than by justice, 
your successors will reap that rice harvest of a nation’s gratitude 
which it is now in your power to secure, and that still higher and 
more enduring reward—the consciousness of having, by the upright 
and manly discharge of the duties of the chair you fill, conferred on 
India and the British Isles a blessing of which our latest posterity 
can alone estimate the extent. 

A Britisn Mercnanr, 

Liverpool, October, 1827. 





Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. 
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Description oF Furrenpoor SIkri. 


‘We mentioned last week the Governor-General’s having visited 
Futtehpoor Sikri on his way to Bhurtpoor ; we have since been in- 
debted to a correspondent in his Lordship’s suite for the following 
notice of the remains of that place: “ Of the city of Futtehpoor 
Sikri, which was built by Akber, and appears never to have been of 
very great extent, little now exists, except amass of ruins, enclosed 
within walls equally decayed. The northern portion, formed of a 
series of low hills, is covered by the relics of Akber’s Palace, and 
the Dergah, or Shrine, of Sheikh Sellim Chishti, the saint, whose 
prayers and surpassing piety procured the monarch the much coveted 
blessing of a son and successor, 

« The palace of the Emperor consists of a succession of buildings, 
scattered over a considerable extent of ground, and presents nothing 
grand or striking. The different structures are all on a very small 
scale, and apparently little adapied to an imperial résidence. Many 
of them, however, ate of peculiar construction, and the ornamental 
architecture is elaborate and curious. ‘They are especially worthy 
of notice, as marking an era in the arts in India, and indicating the 
transition about to take place from the genuine Hindoo to the Indo- 
Persic, or Sarcenic style of building. Indian architecture combines 
rudeness and delicacy in a peculiar manner. The edifices are built 
in square massive blocks, where strength depends upon the quantity 
of matter less than upon its disposition. Some of the roofs at Fut- 
tehpoor Sikri are formed of immense slabs of stone, laid, without 
beams, from wall to wall; others are formed of similar slabs laid 
aslope, and meeting in the centre as in a pitched roof. The door 
and window-frames are all square, the buildings angular, and such 
columns as occur are short and pondergus; combined with this 
Cyclopean style, if it may be so termed, there is extreme delicacy 
and minuteness in detail, and the walls and cornices are covered 
with scrolls and flowers of an almost microscopic delineation, and 
most complex and laborious execution. In the building immediately 
adjoining, a wholly different style prevails, and the shrine of the 
saint, with its ca ved arches, corridors, cupolas, and minarets, cor- 
responds with the general character of Mohammedan architecture 
as it occurs throughout Persia, whence it seems to have been im- 
ported, in full perfection, into Hindoostan by the Mogul princes, and 
especially Akber’s predecessor, Hoomayoon. 

“ The Dergah of Sheikh Chishti is, perhaps, the finest specimen 
of Mohammedan architecture in India. It is situated on the summit 
of a hill, from the brow of which a lofty gateway, to which a long 
flight of steps ascends, commands a distant view of the Taj on one 
side, and Bhurtpoor on the other. Like all buildings of this de- 
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scription, it is a quadrangular enclosure ; but it is much more than 
the usual extent, measuring about 500 feet from wall to wall. 
The court within the enclosure is paved with stone ; an arcaded 
verandah extends round three sides ; whilst that opposite to the main 
entrance is occupied by the tombs of the family and descendants of 
the saint. His own tomb is a low building of white marble, pro- 
jecting into the centre of the square ; the walls and windows of the 
shrine are carved with the greatest delicacy, like net-work or lace, 
and a screen, curiously —— with mother-of-pearl, protects the 
marble sarcophagus within from profane approach. ‘The memory 
of the Sheikh is still held in great veneration, and many persons 
come daily in pilgrimage to his shrine. ‘They tie small threads, or 
offer flowers on the tomb, making, at the same time, presents to 
the khadims, or servants, of the establishment ; and they anticipate 
that the saint's intercession will procure them health, or longevity, 
or children, or whatever may be the object of their desires. Hindoos 
form a full proportion of the pilgrims ; and it is a curious circum- 
stance, that a similar superstition invests the sepulchral monuments 
of the Taj with imaginary sanctity; offerings of a like character, and 
with similar objects, being presented, especially by Hindoos, at the 
tombs of the despot Shah Jehan, and the lovely light of his harem.” 
— Government Gazeiie. 





Arrairs oF Aya AND Tue Burmese Empire. 


We have been favoured with the following particulars, extracted 
from private correspondence, which give a frightful picture of the 
horrors of Burman conquest. The document relating to the in- 
tended monopoly of the trade will be perused with interest by our 
merchants. 


‘Mr. Sarkies has probably learnt in Calcutia the good effects of 
monopolies, on those in whose favour they are created ; and he has 
taken rather a bold step in attempting to annul the provisions of a 
treaty of peace in his own favour, though it is not impossible that 
it may bear any construction put upon it. It is not to be expected 
that our Government will agree to the guarantee of a man who is 
«well known to be possessed of little or no property, to say nothing 
of the impertinence of his interference, which, if he were a British 
subject, might place him in an unpleasant situation. Perhaps, the 
best way of defeating his object, would be to give the Burmese 
Government the time they require as a favour, but with the ex- 
press condition that the trade should be open, as stipulated by the 
treaty; if they persist in a monopoly, encouragement might be 
given to Amherst Town, which would, in a great measure, defeat 
their object. 

‘ Some of our contemporaries have considered the measures of the 
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Burmese Government as likely to lead to another war. We doubt 
much whether so costly an experiment will be again tried, nor is it 
clear that the re-occupation of some of our posts within the Bur- 
mese territory would induce that people to oppose us. It would 
more probably cause a strict adherence to the terms of the treaty. 
One thing is quite clear, that the Burmese have got plenty of 
loopholes in the commercial parts of the treaty, through which 
they have both cunning and inclination to creep, and therefore the 
importance of the settlement of Amherst to secure to us the trade 
of Pegu is more apparent, than when we thought the good faith of 
the Burmese might be trusted. 
© Rangoon, March 9, 187. 

‘I believe you have been informed of the various changes which 
have taken place in this quarter, but I will nevertheless contribute 
my mite in this way, as I know you feel interested in what concerns 
these brutes of Burmese. 


© On the 2d ultimo, the Taliens who occupied the post at Tack- 
allie were seen to be seized with a sudden panic, and to take to 
their boats without any apparent cause ; but on the following morn- 
ing, some hundreds of Burman boats were seen coming round the 
point, and which had forced the Talien Stockade at Panalang on 
the preceding day: our information therefore with regard to the 
strength of the Burmese, and their inability to bring any force into 
the field before the rains, was incorrect; for we have at least 
12,000 or 14,000 men in and about Rangoon alone. Since the 
arrival of these reinforcements the poor Taliens have been driven 
from every point, and 5000 have arrived in our possession with 
Mauat at their head : hundreds of their children are now selling in 
Rangoon at 10 rupees per head, and the work of exterminating 
the race of Taliens is going on briskly, by decapitating the men by 
dozens. I saw the Karyon chief Maongbyo hang in quarters the 
other day, with the male part of his family dead by his side, con- 
sisting of his son, son-in-law, and four or five more of his rela- 
tions : he had reached the coast in the vicinity of the Elephant, 
but could not get a boat to convey him to Amherst. Such is the 
disgusting state of affairs here at present. Perhaps you are not 
aware that Moung-tha-ga-doo, the Myosugi of Prome, Moungho, 
the Myosugi of Pandaong, and also the Shewedoung Myosugi, have , 
all been beheaded as triends of the English. 

* Sarkies arrived here on the 12th ultimo in high glee, with the 
King’s order in his pocket for a general monopoly of the produce 
of this country, stipulating on his part, that as he could do any 
thing he liked with —————,, he would meet with no dithiculty in 
putting off the payment of the third instalment for one year, and 
that if interest was demanded, he (Sarkies) would guarantee the 
payment of it: such a monopoly would surely be a downright op- 
position to the 9th article of the Treaty of Yandaboo. I send youa 
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copy of Mr. Laine’s representations in the Lootoo, which will give 
you more correct information than my version of it. 

‘ The following is a translation of a representation made by Mr, 
Laine, merchant in Ava, to the Beerdyke on the subject of the mo- 
nopoly of the timber and other produce of the Burman empire, then 
about to be granted to Mr. Sarkies. 

‘The consequences of Mr. Sarkies’s monopoly are; 1.'To compel 
all foreign merchants to quit the country, as they will have no means 
of making returns. 2. ‘To increase the price of foreign goods at 
least two-fold. 3. To reduce the price of country produce to less 
than one-half : for instance, a quantity of timber, &c. which can now 
be exchanged for four chests of foreign cloths, will not realize more 
than one chest : as there will be no competition, of course he will 
make his own terms, and the revenue will consequently be reduced 
in proportion. 

‘TL aminformed that before the war the King received for one year's 
import duties 25,000 pieces of cloth. If this monopoly is allowed, 
I will guarantee that his Majesty's revenue from that source will 
not exceed one-third of 25,000 pieces of cloth. A similar expe- 
riment was tried in one of the Spanish provinces. The Government 
for a sum of money gave the whole trade of the province to an indi- 
vidual : the consequence was, that in four years the revenue fell so 
low as not to cover the expense of collecting ; the province became 
depopulated, and eventually the contractor found himself unable to 
pay the amount of his engagement ; and at this time the Government 
are offering tracts of land to any foreigners who will choose to eecept 
of them. 

‘It is not my intention to find fault with any arrangement, without 
proposing another, which will be more likely to answer the purpose 
intended. 

‘ His Majesty's order, as recorded in the books of the Beerdyke, 
mentions the terms upon which he grants to Mr. Sarkies the ex- 
clusive privilege of purchasing the country produce to be : 

‘1. That he (Mr. Sarkies) engages to make use of his influence 
with Sir Archibald Campbell to induce the British Government to 
put off the payment of the debt for one year upon interest; and that 
he will, from his own private funds, pay this interest. 

‘The Kee Woon Meu also informs me that Mr. Sarkies has gua- 
ranteed to the King that he will, without the assistance of Ambas- 
sadors from this Court, persuade the Bengal Government to allow 
the debt to remain at interest for one year. ‘This, indeed, as the 
Kee Woon expresses it, “ is a most complete thing ;"° so much so, 
that if I was not certain of Mr. Sarkies’s utter inability to fulfil this 
engagement, | would not presume to offer a single word upon the 
subject, but quietly ship off the remainder of my goods to some other 

country. 
‘ In the first place, I beg to observe, that there is a possibility of 
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his failing in the pecuniary part of his agreement : for, although I 
know very little of him, or his circumstances, except from common 
report, I should feel very insecure if I were dependent upon him for 
the payment of a quarter of the sum which he has there stipulated 
to pay. 

‘Inthe second place, his presuming to say that any British officer, 
much Jess the commander of the British forces in this country, 
would, by any act of his, assist in the destruction of the fortunes of 
his countrymen, appears to me so palpable a piece of effrontery, 
that I shall not be surprised if he promises the restoration of the 
ceded provinces. 

‘ The treaty of Yandaboo expressly mentions a sum of money to 
be paid in a certain period. There is no article in that treaty that if 
the money cannot be procured at the time specified, an extension of 
credit will be given, by this Government paying the interest; there- 
fore the opinion that has found its way into the Council Chamber, 
that ‘interest is a legal tender for the principal, is a fallacy; to 
effect this object the treaty must be altered ; and as the framers of 
that treaty were the representatives of their respective Governments, 
it can only be effected by people vested with the same powers. It 
follows therefore that Mr. Sarkies’s engagements to carry this point 
without Ambassadors is not to be depended upon. 

‘What I propose is, that I may be allowed to go to Rangoon, and 
lay the business before the merchants there ; and if they agree to it 
(which I think they will,) a company may be formed for the purpose 
of paying the interest of the debt; by which plan the money may be 
raised without destruction to the commercial interests of the country 
and injury to individuals ; and Government, instead of depending 
upon an individual whose circumstances, to say the least, are ex- 
tremely doubtful, would have the security of a number of merchants 
of known property. —Bengal Harkaru. 





Care ComMISSIONERS AT THE Mavririvs. 


Tue subjoined extract of a letter from the Mauritius of 12th 
October last, will interest and amuse our readers. We hope to keep 
them informed of the proceedings of the Commissioners sent to that 
island : 

Mauritius, October 12, 1826. 

‘Lam growing somewhat tired of the Mauritius, for to have 
decent air in it one is obliged to live in the country in solitude ; 
though fortunately the town does not present any thing in the shape 
of society to make this very distressing. The climate is extremely 
agreeable, and perhaps the most healthy in the world. There is less 
disease in it, though a man is, no doubt, sooner wern out than in one 
colder. For some time nothing was talked or thought of here but 
the taking of the Portuguese ship by the Commodore, the change 
in the heads of departments, and the expectation of the Commis- 
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sioners from the Cape. These men had been figured in the imagina- 
tions of the people as altogether extraordinary, merely because their 
powers and duties were extraordinary or unknown. A man who got 
a clout in the head, or another who got his estate taken from him, a 
third who paid too much taxes, a fourth who could either not sell his 
sugar, or get the money for it when sold, all waited to have their 
injuries and grievances redressed by these extraordinary men. The 
man in the clouds, of course, not only saw the ship a couple of hun- 
dred of miles before she reached the island, but could distinguish the 
Commissioners ; and when she came in, not only all the town, but 
all the island, assembled to see them land. ‘The Israelites never 
expected more from the mountain with so much anxiety, and the 
slaves, running through he streets, cried out they were all free from 
the moment the soil was touched by a Commissioner's foot. No 
one of them could, of course, be less than seven feet high, or have 
an unblanched hair upon his head. What was the astonishment of 
this immense multitude, when a very little and very merry-looking 
young lad, of about twenty-two, jumped out of the boat, and was 
hailed as Mr. Commissioner Blair. Parturiunt montes. An avalanche 
from their mountain would not have astonished them so much. Was 
this the head that was to redress all grievances, and ‘ wipe the tears 
off all faces,’ make men honest, and women virtuous, where honesty 
and virtue had been so long exploded from society? One man 
could not help saying, that if he were to administer the oath of office 
to the lad, he should feel obliged to ask him whether he had yet 
learned the nature of an oath or not. Of course, after this the peo- 
ple began to think the Commission a bug-bear ; forTif the British 
Government had meant it otherwise, older and longer men than 
this would have been sent out. Mr. Blair is, however, a fine lad, of 
pleasing manners and good talents, and if he has any thing to do, 
will probably do it as well as older and longer men. 

€ Major Colebrook came next, somewhat older and taller, though, 
of course, a boy and a dwarf to what the people had expected. He 
is said to be a man of talent, and he certainly looks it. Mr. Bigge 
is not to leave the Cape for some time, and, probably, the whole is 
intended to be nothing more than a quietus for the House of Com- 
mons, and a source of patronage to Ministers. If it is so, it ought 
not to be so: for there is in this little colony an immense deal to be 
done, that might be very casily done by men of abilities to see the 
evil and suggest the remedies. ‘The Courts of Justice here are an 
abomination ; and the laws themselves are a curse upon the people. 
But you have nothing to do with the laws and Commissioners of 
Mauritius ; and unless you can send honest men, or England send 
honest judges, you had perhaps better have nothing.’ 

If the good folks at the Mauritius had heard of this same Com- 
missioners’ Report on the case of Mr. Bishop Burnet, their expecta- 
tions would have been less sanguine. ‘he fact is, the Commission 
is nothing more nor less than aclumsy contrivance to deceive the peo- 
ple, and screen the arbitrary acts of certain great men from inquiry. 
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Mepico-Boranican Society or Lonpon, 


Tur first meeting of the eighth session of the Medico-Botanical 
Society of London, was holden on Friday evening, the 12th of Oc- 
tober, 1827, at the Society's apartments, No. 32, Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly ; Sir James M‘Grigor, M.D., F.R.S., K.G.S., President, 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting holden in July having been read, 
several presents to the Society were announced, amongst which 
were fifty-six pounds of the seed of Argemone Mexicana, a mild 
purgative, from Mr. Huggins, of Nevis; about thirty pounds of 
the seed of Genista Tinctoria, from the Rey. Mr. Smitnove, a plant 
used by the Russians as a cure for hydrophobia; Ainslie’s Materia 
Medica, from the Court of Directors of the East India Company ; a 
large collection of ‘ Dissertations, from Professor Thunberg,  f 
Upsal, &e. &e. Several Fellows were admitted by the President ; 
the Marquis of Lansdowne was elected an Honorary Fellow, and 
the Marquis of Donegal, Admiral Earl of Northesk, the Viscount 
de Habayna, the Count Mendelsloh, Sir Gerard Noel, &e. were 
elected Fellows ; Sir Anthony Carlisle, Sir Thomas Bowser, Dr. 
Burnett, Mr. Soane, &c. were proposed as Fellows. 

The Director (Mr. Frost) then delivered the annual oration, which 
he commenced by showing the advantages derivable from the ex- 
tended sphere of the Society, and its use to the medical officers of 
the army and navy. He then pointed out the salutary effects that 
would acerue from the regulations relative to the study of botany 
by them, instituted by Sir James M‘Grigor, Director-General of the 
Army Medical Board. He condoled with the Society on the loss 
it had sustained in the death of the Duke of York, and congratu- 
lated the meeting on the Duke of Clarence's acceptance of the 
office of patron, and on the warm interest his royal highness was 
pleased to take in their welfare. He recalled to their memory the 
handsome expressions which the Duke of Wellington had made use 
of on being elected an Honorary Fellow, and, enumerating the va- 
rious occurrences which had taken place during the past year, con- 
claded by congratulating the Seciety on its steady and progressive 
increase. 

On the motion of Sir John S. Lillie, seconded by M. C. Friend, 
lieutenant, R.N., F.R.S., it was proposed, that the oration should 
be printed and distributed amongst the members; and that the 
thanks of the meeting should be given to Mr. Frost for the same. 
A letter from the King of Bavaria, to Mr. Yosy, the secretary for 
foreign correspondence, couched in the most handsome terms, was 
read. Also a notice, offering a reward of 25/., or a gold medal of 
eqital value, for an accurate description of the plant yielding the 
myth, and which is merely supposed to be the produce of the 
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‘Amyris Kataf.’ After some remarks from the president, assuring 
the members of the constant interest he took in the welfare of the 
Society, and pointing out the steps he had taken and would take 
for the promotion of its objects, the meeting was adjourned to Fri- 
day evening, the 9th of November. 

The room, which was crowded to excess, was decorated with a 
numerous collection of shrubs and flowers, amongst which were the 
sago, the tan, and date palms ; the tea tree, the akee tree, dracon- 
tium pertusum, ficus religiosa, mimosa sensitiva, a new species of 
cassia, laurus benzoin, &c. Xe, 


SUPERSTITION AMONG ‘THE MALAys. 


Tue following curious narrative, furnished us by a friend, we 
hope will be amusing to our readers, as it is illustrative of that 
superstition which is so prevalent among Malays 


‘It was on a gloomy October afternoon, while riding at anchor in 
our little bark under shelter, among the Lada Islands, in conse- 
quence of the boisterous weather which we had experienced during 
several days, that, for want of sufficient recreation on board, I 
stepped into my boat, ac companied by four men of our crew, and a 
Malay of the neighbouring island of Langkawee, for the purpose of 
having a cruise among the many islets and rocks of which this 
group principally consists. 

‘ Having the current mostly in our favour, we were carried rapidly 
round several rocky and perforated islets, the grotesque appearance 
of which was much increased by deep and dark caverns, forined in 
most of them, and in the recesses of which the waves broke their 
furious course like the roaring of distant thunder. My attention 
had been for sometime occupied by the scenery around, when I 
observed the Malay, who steered the boat, displaying marks of per- 
plexity ; with an unsteady and trembling hand he handled the tiller, 
and his else healthy brown complexion assumed an ashy colour. 
‘Are you ill?’ inquired I, ‘O no, tuan,’ replied he, with a timid 
voice ; ‘ but, tuan,’ continued he, after a little pause, ‘ you are, per- 
haps, not aware that the place where we are at present is the abode 
of a mighty evil spirit, who, in the shape of a hideous monster, 
uniting the horrid compound of a man, a crocodile, and a large 
snake, seizes and devours all living beings, and particularly the 
Orang Malaias, who dare approach yonder dark caves.’ Scarcely 
had my Malay friend uttered these words, when, unexpectedly and 
with great rapidity, out boat was carried into one of these dark 
gaping dens. 

Had [ been born an Hellenian, and the time some thousand years 
back, no doubt I should have thought myself to be in a fair way of 
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paying a visit to Tartarus: the hissing of the black waters on which 
our bark floated at this moment was not unlike to that of Styx, and 
the farther we were carried into this gloomy abode, and the more it 
seemed like our approaching the throne of Pluto, the less hope did 
I entertain of seeing the sun again; and, in fact, I prepared myself 
to deliver over my shadow to the grave ferryman. Instead, how- 
ever, of coming to an interview with master Charon, the ferocious 
Cerberus, or other of the inhabitants of the infernal region, we expe- 
rienced some very unpleasant blows from long-winged animals 
flying round us. 

‘The chevalier de la triste figure would certainly have thought 
that the harpies had commenced their attack on him: a host of 
largé bats, however, I soon discovered them to be, who, by their 
shrill chirping, it appeared, were as little disposed to be disturbed 
in their solitary dwelling, as we were to pay them a visit, and to be 
aluted in a manner so ungentle. 

‘The cracking of an oar, which accidentally broke, finally roused 
the long-winged inhabitants ; their inharmonious sounds increased 
so much, that I was hardly able to distinguish the feeble voice of 
Ismael, my Malay companion, whom, poor fellow, it appeared our 
chirping adversaries made their select object of attack; with a 
groaning as if in agony of death, he called on the holy prophet in 
this emergency. 

‘ After having struggled awhile against bats and rocks, the velo- 
city of the current in this subterraneous canal abated. We were 
gently carried into a basin formed by perpendicular craggy rocks, 
which were all undermined to a great depth, apparently by the con- 
stant circular agitation of the water. 

‘ Alla tuan,’ said Ismael, sighing deeply, ‘ Alla tuan,’ continued 
he, somewhat recovered from his panic, ‘1 entreat you, in the name 
of Mohammed the holy prophet, to leave this dreadful place without 
delay, as otherwise we shall fall a sacrifice to the voracity of the 
gigantic monster which, it is well known to all the people at Lang- 
kawee, inhabits the depth of this very basin ; and, let me tell you, 
that many a worthy fisherman of our village has been catried off by 
the monster to this frightful abode, falling a victim to his insatiable 
appetite. If Alla (continued he) should grant us a safe return, I 
will relate to you what stratagem the vile wretch resorted to for the 
gratification of his cannibal propensity.’ By this time large drops 
of sweat became visible on the poor fellow’s face, evidently the pro- 
duction of his terror; and myself, tired with the lasting circumvolu- 
tion of our boat, we contrived, in the best possible manner, to work 
the boat back through the same passage through which we had 
made our entrance. 


‘ Having come once more inclose contact with our first trouble- 
some friends the bats, one of them, unfortunately this time, suspended 
itself from the hair of Ismael’s forehead, flapping with its wings his 
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face with great indifference ; from which inconvenience he was, how- 
ever, soon disengaged by my assistance, which he implored on this 
occasion by calling out, in great distress, ‘ tolong tolong la sidikit 
tuan ;’ we reached the open sea again. 

‘ Now, tuan,’ resumed Ismael, when at some distance from the place 
of our adventure, turning his face, which by this time had resumed 
part of its natural hue, to that quarter, and casting back to it a look 
of defiance and suspicion ; ‘now, Sir, what means do you suppose 
the vile anthropophagus employed to induce my poor countrymen 
to resort to his den for the purpose of making them a prey to his 
insatiable stomach. To be always abundantly supplied with human 
flesh,’ continued he, ‘ the wretch fixed on the hooks of the fishermen 
who frequented these quarters, a most delicious fish, with golden 
fins. This stratagem, as you may easily imagine, not only enticed 
a multitude of people to resort to the place with the view of catch- 
ing that valuable aquatic animal, but it also possessed the peculiar 
quality of rendering those who used it for food enormously corpulent ; 
a property well calculated to gratify both his ravenous hunger and 
palate. 

‘ Whenever now there was a fair opportunity for the execution of 
his vile desire, the monster generally upset a boat which he knew 
contained two or three individuals of a bulky nature ; and the fate of 
the poor wretches was soon decided. Long,’ resumed my now 
talkative friend, after a little pause, ‘had these depredations been 
carried on, when one of our Rajahs resolved to try whether it was 
practicable to annihilate the monster. He fabricated, for that pur- 
pose, a very large hook, which he suspended on a cable from the 
fore part of a prow, large enough to prevent it from being upset by 
the monster ; for a bait he fixed a fat buffalo on it; but how strangely 
was the Rajah deceived ; Satan himself could not have done it better. 
Instead of the monster being caught by the chief, the latter was 
caught by the monster! When the hook had been let down some 
fathoms deep into the water, the monster, instead of seizing the bait 
with his mouth, very cunningly took it into his arms, in a way that 
nothing might hurt him, and then slowly moving toward the dark 
cavern, where the nasty bats gave me this scratch, (of the effect of 
which certainly the poor fellow bore visible marks across his nasal 
organs,) the monster rushed suddenly into that dark abode, towing 
the prow after him with a loud and frightful laughter, and in a 
moment all disappeared. 

‘The Rajah’s attendants, in two remaining boats, got so frightened 
that they hastened away with all possible speed from the spot, and 
never a human being ventured near the place since it happened. I 
am certain,’ added Ismael, in conclusion of the story, ‘ that when I 
come home my friends won't believe me when I tell them our adven- 
ture of to-day, unless they are convinced by the evidence my nose 
bears,’ which by this time had increased considerably in size.—Orien- 
tal Observer. 




























































Caucurtra Scnoon Sociery, 


A mertinc was recently held, in Caleutta, at the house of 
Gopee Mohun Deb, in Sobha Bazar, for the distribution of the 
prizes awarded to the most meritorious pupils of the schools under 
the control of the School Society. The whole number of the 
scholars amounts to about two thousand; of these, fourteen hun- 
dred had been previously examined, and above two hundred had 
been selected for reward. ‘These were assembled in a spacious 
apartment attached to the Baboo’s dwelling. The Honourable Sir 
Charles Grey, the President of the Society, and several European 
ladies and gentlemen, were present, as were Maharaja Baidyanath 
Rai, and a number of Native gentlemen. ‘The prizes, consisting of 
books, were distributed by Mr. Hare, the Secretary to the Society, 
and some of the classes were examined in Bengalee and English 
by different individuals present. Their progress in both afforded 
considerable satisfaction, ‘The examination concluded with some 
specimens of English recitation, poetic and dramatic ; in the latter, 
the quarrels between Edward and Warwick, and between Brutus and 
Cassius, were delivered with an energy and feeling, that showed 
the juvenile declaimers to be fully masters of the sentiments 
expressed. The progress that has been made in Calcutta, during 
the last three to four years, in the important business of Native 
education, is highly gratifying. Whilst feelings long cherished re- 
ceive that attention to which they are entitled, and liberal facilities 
have been afforded for the prosecution of those studies which have 
been hitherto the objects of local veneration, the interest of the peo- 
ple has been awakened for the due cultivation of their vernacular 
language, and the acquirement of that of the ruling authority. The 
dialect of Bengal will not much longer be left in the rude and un- 
settled condition of an unwritten tongue, and a familiar knowledge 
of the best English writers, in every department, may be rendered 
the means of providing the Bengalee language with an invaluable 
store of literature and science. ‘This power of enriching the one 
with the treasures of the other is now in the possession of many 
young men of great promise, and we are satisfied it will be not un- 
profitably enjoyed. The progress made in their studies by the youth 
of Calcutta, is, however, not more the subject of congratulation, 
than the enlightened interest taken by so many of their seniors 
in their education. The minds of the most respectable members 
of the Native community seem now fully alive to the importance of 
intellectual improvement ; and individuals of distinguished rank, 
affluence, merit, and attainments, readily afford their countenance to 
occasions which, like the present, cannot fail to excite emulation, 
and must ensure success,— Government Gazette. 
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Amuerst Town, on tue Burman Coasr. 


Sir,—T ne harbour of Amherst has been so fully described in your 
columns, and so ably laid down in the chart of Captain Spiers, that 
it calls for no further remark. I have the satisfaction, however, to 
state that, during my stay there, no less than nine ships rode safely 
at anchor, within two hundred yards of the shore, nor was any 
serious accident experienced by any of them, either in their entrance 
or departure. The greatest draught of water amongst them was 
seventeen and a half feet, and the smallest fifteen feet. One serious 
objection was early urged against the settlement, that the supply of 
water was not only inadequate, but of bad quakity. ‘The experience 
of nearly a whole year has fully proved that there is no foundation 
for such an apprehension : water is found every where, within six 
or seven feet of the surface, by any one who takes the trouble to 
dig a well. I believe that there are not less than a dozen now 
open. ‘The water is just as fine as it is abundant, and is approved 
of both by natives and strangers. Every ship that has visited the 
place has been watered from them, and they have afforded a daily 
supply to the large flotilla of gun-boats. Such a spontaneous supply 
of good water is scarcely procurable at any other part of India that 
I know of. 


An object of the first importance to the prosperity of the settle- 
ment, is its trade in timber. ‘The existence of extensive forests of 
teak, on the Gaing, Attran, and Saluen rivers, equal or superior in 
size to the common run of teak usually exported from Rangoon, 
has been satisfactorily ascertained. There is reason also to believe, 
that it is superior in quality, since the teak brought from the forests 
of Shooegin and Toungoo, and, indeed, those generally which are 
situated on the eastern extremity of the Burman dominions, and 
which, consequently, approximate nearest to those of our newly- 
acquired territory, is considered far superior to that cut from the 
forests of the Irrawaddy, and bears a proportionably larger price in 
the Rangoon market. It is reasonable to expect that the important 
discovery of these forests will, at no distant period, relieve us from 
our dependence upon the caprice of the Burmans for a supply of 
this commodity, and that it will furnish our Government, at a cheap 
rate, with the descriptions of timber required for ordnance and other 
purposes, which it was seldom, and with great difficulty, able to 
select from the cargoes brought from Rangoon. 

The article next in importance to the trade in timber, is that in 
grain. ‘he island of Bilu, and the whole of the province of 
Martaban, is so remarkably fertile in grain, that, when under the 
Burman Government, a large number of boats found employment 
in the exportation of rice to Rangoon, notwithstanding the very 
cheap rate at which this article of food was usually obtainable in the 
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vicinity of that place itself. During the lamentable scarcity of food 
which prevailed in Rangoon last year, the services of our new set- 
tlement were of the most important nature. Its large and season- 
able exportations of rice alleviated the wants of thousands, before 
intelligence of the scarcity could be conveyed to Bengal, and a sufti- 
cient supply be received from thence. ‘The island of Bilu, the most 
productive portion of the province, affords every facility for trans- 
portation by land and water, and its proximity to Amherst would 
render the shipment of its crops both cheap and easy. As the 
quantity of land in Martaban suitable to the growth of rice, and 
remaining yet uncultivated, is immense, the price, for many years 
to come, will be comparatively moderate, and this article will, no 
doubt, prove a profitable support to the Malay coast, Pinang, the 
Isle of France, and the coast of Coromandel. 


After timber and rice, the articles of export which will probably 
be first available to the commerce of Amherst are indigo and cotton. 
The former is rudely manufactured in large jars, and precipitated, 
or rather mixed, with such enormous quantities of lime, as to render 
it useless, in its present form, to European commerce; but as the 
plant luxuriantly flourishes on the banks of all the rivers, when 
British capital and industry are employed in its cultivation, there is 
every reason to hope it will be prosecuted with success. The large 
and numerous islands, as well as the banks of the Saluen, are re- 
presented, by those well acquainted with this branch of agriculture, 
to be peculiarly well adapted to its cultivation. 

Cardamums, in small quantities, sesamum, oil, ivory, and bees’- 
wax, have long been exports from Martaban. 

As a depot, from which the Burmese, Lao, and probably the 
Siamese countries, may with facility be supplied with British and 
Indian manufactures, Amherst is a settlement of the first importance. 
The short run by water, between Amherst and Rangoon will secure 
the supply of that market to the former, by means of the Burmese 
trading boais and small coasting craft, while the extensive and po- 
pulous t?ack of Toungoe will be supplied with much greater facility 
than from Rangoon. ‘The capital of Ava, and the northern and 
eastern provinces of the empire, were furnished, before the war, 
with British manufactured cotton goods and woollens, chiefly from 
Calcutta, by a long and difficult land-carriage through Arracan. It 
is ascertained that a much shorter and more practicable road is open 
through Toungoo, and there is little or no doubt existing that trade 
will be beneficially diverted from its former channel, and that the 
Ava market will, in future, be supplied by Native traders, who will 
cross from Martaban to Amherst to lay in their investments. An 
increased consumption will be the consequence. 

It may safely be said, that every branch of trade in which Euro- 
pean merchants were engaged in the Burman dominions, may be 
pursued with equal, and, in most cases, much greater prospect of 
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success at Amherst ; and I consider it one of the most important 
advantages gained by the late war, that while, by the retention of 
that settlement, our commercial intercourse with the Burmans, and 
other neighbouring nations, bears every prospect of considerable ex- 
tension, it is also placed in such a state of security as could not have 
been accomplished by any other means. Our commerce is thereby 
relieved from the numerous petty exactions and annoyances, and our 
merchants from the more serious oppression and degradation to 
which they were severally exposed by the haughtiness of the Burman 
government, and the cupidity of its officers.—Government Gazette. 





Orcanic Remains in Ava, 


Str,—I have been much gratified by the interesting account of 
Organic Remains brought from Ava, which recently appeared in 
your Paper ; although, I coniess, | am not so sanguine as the 
deseriber, on the subject of their high antiquity, and differ with him 
on one or two general questions connected with their formation and 
locality. How, I should like to know, does he explain their conver- 
sion into the fossil state, if he do not admit the agency of water? 
I have always understood, that this element was essentially necessary 
to the change, whether the original material be derived from the 
animal or vegetable kingdom. But such an idea is scouted as an 
‘ idle notion,’ a mere phantasy unworthy of refutation, and scarcely 
deserving to be alluded to when descanting on such grave matters 
of research. I do not believe that the waters of the Lrrawady, any 
more than those of the Ganges, possess the singular property of pe- 
trifying whatever substances may be immersed in them ; but as the 
bones in question were uot found far from the banks of the former, 
there is surely no great siretch ofjudgment in assuming, that iis waters 
may have been instrumental in aliering their structure to their pre- 
sent condition. Of what variety of earth does the stony portion of 
the fossils consist, siliceous, argillaceous, or calcareous? If the last, 
I should be still more inclined to doubt the alleged origin of these 
remains ; and to deny their claim to antediluvian existence, and 
denizenship of a ‘former’ world. Your geologists are a mighty 
sweeping sect of philosophers, and think nothing of seitiing affairs 
‘before the flood,’ and of expatiating on the condition of the ‘ world’ 
antecedent to the present. Some of them are even daring enough 
to dispute the truths of scripiure, and I should not be surprised if 
the whole Sanhedrim of Boodh were thrown inio the greatest alarm 
and consternation, when they come to learn at Umerapoora, the dis- 
covery of these precious relics, and the important consequences 
likely to be deduced from them. Query, May not the bones belong 
to the white elephant ! and their peculiarities be rather the effect of 
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disease than of natural structure? From the latest accounts I have 
read of this variety, it appears to be a sort of lusus, like the Albino 
in the human subject ; and ricketty or tuberculated bones in such a 
frame, I infer, would be considered as nothing either very new or 
remarkable. At all events, it is highly desirable that the public 
should have an opportunity of judging for themselves in the matter. 
I would, therefore, beg to suggest, that your intelligent correspon- 
dent be solicited to use his influence in having the bones rendered 
accessible for the inspection of those concerned. ‘They might be 
sent, for example, to lay on the table of the Asiatic Society, or exhi- 
hibited at any of the public libraries in town. It would be curious 
to compare these fossils with the opposite, but no less extraordinary 
ones lately fished up from the depths of the ocean in the western 
world ; and were a certain learned Doctor of antiquarian and analytic 
celebrity now present, I doubt not we should have explained to us 
more strange and striking points of resemblance than can be even 
imagined by, your obedient servant, ANruRopopuaGus.— Govern- 
ment Gazette. 


STANZAS. 


Brient my fair! her radiant smile 

Is like the sun in her own bright isle ; 

That sheds its beams from its throne above, 
To fit the rose for a wreath of love. 


Bright my fair! her breath as sweet 
As southern gale when odours meet ; 
Or evening breezes that bear by 

The violet’s scent on its soften’d sigh. 


Bright my fair! the bright Gazelle, 
Though quick he bounds o’er hill and dell, 
Less bright, less beautiful by far, 

His footsteps fall, than my fair one’s are. 


Bright my fair! the lark on high 
Will sing its sweetest melody ; 

But sweeter than yon soaring bird 

My fair one’s tuneful notes are heard. 


Bright my fair! but why sing I 
Of smiles that fade, and charms that fly? 
When her pure Aeart would well atone 


For the withering of each charm when flown. 
L. L, L. 














Summary or tue Larest INTELLIGENCE CONNECTED WITH 
rHe Eastern Wortvp. 


By a late arrival at Liverpool from Bengal, we have received 
letters and papers from Calcutta to the 23rd of May, the latest date, 
we believe, from that quarter in England. ‘These are almost exclu- 
sively occupied by one great and all-absorbing subject—the Stamp 
Tax—on which we gave an article at some length in our last. We 
shall go through our files, however, in regular order of dates, to 
extract whatever other information they may contain, and give some 
of the most striking papers on this principal topic of discussion, as 
well. 

Before we proceed to do this, however, we must advert to a sub- 
ject of even still higher importance, in our estimation at least, and 
one respecting which we should have been glad to have witnessed 
more ample discussion in the Indian prints ; we mean, the arbitrary 
suspension of an Indian Judge, by the Government of Bengal, for 
his venturing to offer an opinion, as to a matter judicially brought 
before him, which was not agreeable to the Government in ques- 
tion! This atrocious violation of the independence of the Bench— 
this infamous destruction of one of the first principles of justice— 
this tyrannical abolition of the sole guarantee for the upright admi- 
nistration of the laws,— to say nothing of the insulting degradation of 
an honourable individual for his honesty and virtue—ought to have 
called forth the indignation of every Englishman in India, and have 
led to as many meetings and petitions as the apprehension of any 
new tax that could be thought of. But it touched not tM pockets 
of any class, and therefore seems scarcely te have been felt but by 
those few more enlightened individuals, whose minds can grasp 
causes and first principles, as well as observe effects and details. 
The three great questions, of freedom of the press—personal liberty 
—and independence of the judges—being in themselves causes, or 
guarantees, for every other sort of liberty in detail, are points on 
which the firmest stand should be made, because all subsequent 
matters might, with these securities, be more readily adjusted. But 
on these there has been a supineness of the most unworthy kind ; 
while on the two great questions in which pecuniary interests have 
been apparently more at stake, namely, the Vestry Dispute of 1820, 
and the Stamp Tax of 1827, all India has been in a flame from one 
extremity to the other, and there have been public meetings, dis- 
cussions, and petitions to the Local Government, to the Court of 
Directors, and even to Parliament, by the whole body of the com- 
munity; while all similar measures, directed to an amendment of 
the law for restraining the Freedom of the Press, and of that for 
banishing individuals without trial—(two instruments of tyranny 
that include all other powers of arbitrary and despotic rule)—were 
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left to be carried through by half a dozen Natives in India, and one 
single individual in England. Surely the Stamp Regulation Abo- 
litionists will think of this : and before their zeal or their funds are 
expended, get up other Meetings and Petitions for the abolition of 
revocable licenses on British and Native Presses, and on British- 
born individuals residing in India, as well as for the security of an 
independent Bench, and the introduction of independent Juries in 
civil as well as criminal cases. If they do not, it will be an inevitable 
conclusion, that they are blind to causes, and can see only effects, or 
that what imm diately applies to their pockets is the only thing on 
which their public spirit is worth exercising. We hope, however, 
they will act so as to avoid this unworthy imputation. In the mean- 
time, we proceed to the case adverted to, 


In the ‘ Oriental Herald’ for September last, (vol. xiv. p. 565,) 
we gave the opiuion of Mr. Courtenay Smith, recorded on a ques- 
tion brought before him as a Judge of the Supreme Native Court 
in Bengal, and offered some remarks on the sensation created in 
India by its tenour and bearing. The following is a more detailed 
account of the case and opinion, as communicated to the Editor of 
the ‘ Calcutta Chronicle’ by one of its subscribers : 

‘A case in which Bebee Kaderuh, commonly called Bebee Ismut, 
was appellant, and Shah Ukburrooddeen respondent, was, in the year 
1824, decided by a majority of the Judges of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut against the appellant, as far as her claim concerns lakhuraj, 
or free assessed lands. I first mention briefly the nature of her claim 
to those lands, and the substance of the defence on the part of the 
respondent. The appellant states, that the lands in que-tion were 
at different periods granted to the ancestors of her husband, and to 
their successive heirs for ever, by the kings or Dehli, for charitable 
purposes ; that the late husband of the appellant, who was the legal 
heir and the sole representative of those grantees, departed this life, 
leaving her, his widow, and a daughter ; and that, previous to his 
death, he gave up to her such land as was in his possession, in con- 
sideration of a part of the sum of dower which he owed her ; several 
portions of these lands having formerly been disposed of in a similar 
manner by his predecessors. She further states that the respondent 
is by no means entitled to any property given to the ancestors of 
her husband, and their successive heirs, since he can prefer no 
hereditary claim to such property. In his defence the respondent 
prefers no hereditary claim to those lands: he simply states that 
the husband of the appellant appointed him as his successor ; and 
that the local agent in behalf of Government having approved of 
this nomination, he has therefore a just right to those lands, which 
were given for benevolent purposes, and not for the maintenance of 
the heirs of the grantees, or subject to their uncontrolled disposal. 


‘ The deeds of gift by the former kings were produced before the 
Court, the validity of which was acknowledged by both the parties, 
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and admitted by all the Judges. In those documents two terms 
are specified: first, that those lands were given to the grantees 
and their heirs for ever ; secondly, that they should employ the 
produce of those lands for benevolent purposes. Judges, perhaps 
in reference to the second term, decided the case in favour of the 
respondent ; and he was consequently put in possession of them. 
The consequences were, that the appellant has appealed to the au- 
thorities in England against the decision of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut ; and that Court required of the respondent to produce 
securities to refund the sum which those lands may annually yield 
him until the final decision, should the King in Council reverse 
the decree passed by that Court. The pleader in behalf of Govern- 
ment, on receiving instructions conveyed in a purwanah to his 
address, offered that Government should stand as security for the 
respondent ; and the following opinion and order were then pro- 
nounced by Courtenay Smith, Esq. 
“* Beebee Kadureh, commonly called Beebee Tsmut, Appellant. 
Shah Ukburooddeen, Respondent. 


© According to the orders of the 3lst January of the current year, 
“ Moonshee Hussun Ulee, Government Pleader, delivered a purwanah to 
“his address, dated the 7th February of this year, as well as English 
** papers, which have been perused. As suits appealed to the authorities 
‘in England are decided by them after many years ; and as the period 
“ of the Honourable Company’s charter will shortly expire ; and as, after 
‘* the expiration of the term of the present charter, it is uncertain whe- 
“ ther it will be renewed, or the governmentof the country will be assumed 
“* by his Majesty, or what other event may take place, in my opinion the 
“ security of the Government in such a case cannot be accepted. But, 
“ as this is an uncommon circumstance, it requires the concurrence of 
“another Judge. It is, therefore, ordered that the papers be presented 
“ at the sitting of another Judge, for the final order as to whether the 
“ offer of the Government Pleader shall be rejected.” 


* I have been subsequently informed, that two other Judges hav- 
ing differed from Mr. Courtenay Smith, his opinion has been over- 
ruled; and it is said that this opinion has subjected him to the 
severe displeasure of Government.’ 


To this, the Editor of the ‘ Calcutta Chronicle’ appends the 
following note : 

‘ Our correspondent, in a part of his letter which we have taken the 
liberty to withdraw, solicits our opinion upon this case ; but, we are sorry 
to say, it is one upon which we do not deem it sare to express our sen-~ 
timents! We hope soon to take up the question, which he also starts, 
relating to the independence of the Judges.’ 

Here is a case that, if it had occurred in England, would have 
roused all the Newspapers in the country into action. Imagine the 
Ministry sending down to the King’s Bench, or the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, to suspend Lord Tenterden, or Mr. Justice Best, for 
some opinion given by them in their judicial capacity! Why, there 
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would be meetings in every ward in the City, and in every parish of 
Westminster, to teach the Ministers of England their duty, and com- 
pel them to respect this sheet-anchor of public liberty, the integrity 
and independence of the Judges. And yet, in India, an Editor does 
not deem it safe to express his sentiments! ! Can any thing more 
powerfully bespeak the tyranny of the Government, or the abject 
slavery of the people living under it, than this? And will no one 
take the lead in petitioning the legislature of England to raise up 
its own subjects in the East from the lowest depth of political de- 
gradation? They should remember the fable of the waggoner, who, 
being plunged into the mire, called on Jupiter for help; and the god's 
reply : ‘ First put thy own shoulder to the wheel ; and then, if thou 
art disposed to help thyself, Jupiter may also aid thee.’ 

In the § Bengal Hurkaru, in which this letter to the Editor of 
the ‘ Calcutta Chronicle’ was republished, there is a piece of ex- 
cellent writing, so keen in its irony, and yet so powerful in its 
plainness, that we can imagine the Indian secretaries and counsellors 
biting their lips with shame and rage at reading it; and bursting 
with mortification at their being unable to lay hold of it as a sub- 
stantive ground of censure or complaint. It is this: the Editor of 
the ‘ Hurkaru’ says : 

‘A letter has been published, containing an order passed by one of 
the judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, Mr. Courtenay Smith, 


expressing his opinion that certain security offered by the appellant 
was insufficient, but stating that, as the reasons which induced him 
to refuse it had never been assigned before, and the case was there- 
fore a novel one, the opinions of the two other judges had better 
be taken, which it seems was done, and they proved to be contrary 
to that given by Mr. Smith: the security tendered was accordingly 
taken. 


‘The writer of the letter which appeared in the ‘ Calcutta Chro- 
nicle’ adds in his last paragraph, that this opinion has (it is said) 
subjected Mr. C. Smith to the severe displeasure of the Govern- 
ment! <A more disrespectful insinuation than this against the Go- 
vernment we never recollect to have seen, and we think that the 
temerity with which the Editor of the paper in which it appeared 
has given publicity to such an attack, and has sanctioned it, too, by 
a note appended to the letter, deserves the HEAVIEST PUNISHMENT!! 
The complete independence of judges, except for misconduct and 
corruption, is so absolutely necessary to secure any thing like decent 
government, that itis in the eyes of the whole public a most intoler- 
able imputation to assert that the displeasure of Government could 
be awakened by any thing but judicial corruption or misconduct, and 
from any thing of this sort it is pretty well known that no indivi- 
dual can be more free than the one in question. We regard the 
paragraph as one of the few examples of a really unwarrantable 
breach of the Press Regulations, of which we can remember any of 
our contemporaries to have been guilty!!!’ 
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Notwithstanding this ironically pretended disbelief in the possi- 
bility of such an act as the suspension of a judge for an honest 
opinion, it is beyond all doubt that Mr. Smith has been so dealt with, 
notwithstanding even that his opinion (he being in the minority 
ofthe whole bench) was not even acted on, and therefore no evil 
could have happened in consequence of his entertaining it. On 
this subject, we present a short extract of a letter which we have seen 
from India on this subject. The writer says : 

* Courtenay Smith's suspension, or dismissal from his Puisne 
Justiceship of the Sudder, (the Supreme Native Court,) is referred 
to the Governor-General, and Holt Mackenzie, his chief adviser, 
who are both still in the Upper Provinces. His crime is detailed 
in the enclosed scrap of to-day’s ‘ Bengal Chronicle, and the Editor's 
ironical horror at the “ breach of the Press Regulations’ will not 
escape your notice. Mr. Smith has replied, that he is sorry to offend 
the Government; but, acting under his oath, in the highest tri- 
bunal, and having certain legal doubts, he could not do otherwise 
than express them, leaving to his brother judges to add or take 
away from their official weight, by pronouncing their own opinions, 
and thus ascertaining the views of the majority. ‘The Government 
is in a phrenzy about this, although it went out of its way to obtain 
the official knowledge of this judge’s single opinion. Right or 
wrong, however, Mr. Smith's opinion had no practical result ; and 
even had it been otherwise, it is surely better to endure one erroneous, 
or foolish, or even wicked judge, than to run the risk of intimidating 
or forcing consciences, or incurring the imputation of tampering 
with the integrity of the administrators of justice.’ 


Ay, truly! if the Government of India were interested in the 
good of its subjects, and wished to see liberty, prosperity, and jus- 
tice advance under its sway. But they have no such wishes : and 
hence their utter disregard of all but the gratification of their own 
love of power and its accompanying passions. 

We have said enough for the present on this topic, (to which we 
shall return again on some future occasion,) and now pass to the 
question of the Stamp Tax, and the proceedings arising out of it in 
India. It would be a hopeless task to attempt giving the fiftieth 
part of the general discussion that this measure has excited in India. 
The pages of every daily paper of the country, for March, April, 
and May, teem with articles on this question. We must content 
ourselves with giving what may be called the “ official doe uments” 
only, and leaving the rest to be consulted by those to whom the 
originals are accessible : for our whole Number, of 200 pages, would 
not contain even a tithe of what has been written. 


In our last we gave (at page 7) the Petition of the Inhabitants 
of Calcutta to the Vice-President in Council of Bengal, against the 
Stamp Regulation, (which was signed by about 500 Native and 
British residents of Calcutta.) The following is the reply of the 
same authority to the petitioners : 
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Reply to the Petition of the Merchants and Inhabitants of Caleutta against 
Regulation XIT. 1826, for raising and levying Stamp Duties within the 
Town of Calcutta. 

Territorial Dept. Revenue. 

© The petitioners may rest assured that this Government, far from de- 
siring to check or discourage the free expression of the sentiments of 
the public in the form adopted on the present occasion, is always ready 
to receive the representations of the community regarding any publie 
measure affecting their interests, which may have been adopted, or may 
be in agitation, in order that their objections may be fully and candidly 
considered.* ; 

‘2, The Vice-President in Council was prepared to expect from the 
intelligent and practical men, whose names are subscribed to the present 
petition, such a representation as might assist Government in judging of 
the probable effect of the Stamp Regulations on the various interests af- 
fected by it, and he looked naturally for a statement of the particular 
transactions on which the duty would bear with undue severity. Instead 
of this, however, the petition declares the general unwillingness of the 
subscribers, and of the community, to be subjected to any kind of taxa- 
tion whatsoever, and relies mainly on an argument against the legality 
of any measures directed to this end. 


«3. The argument is not substantial as applied to the enactment under 
consideration. If this were indeed illegal, the means of enforcing it 
would be wanting to the Government. It must in such case remain a 
dead letter, and the petitioners would not need to address a memorial to 
the Vice-President in Council soliciting its abolition. 


* 4. As stated in the petition, the Stamp Regulation has been passed 
under the authority, with the sanctions, and in the form preseribed in 
the 98th and 99th sections of the 53d Geo, ITI. cap. 155. But the peti- 
tioners argue, that the power conferred by these provisions has exclusive 
reference to Duties of Customs, and that the Act was passed merely to 
obviate difficulties, arising from the imposition of ah Duties, within 
the jurisdiction of the King’s Courts. 

«5. Areference to the words of section XCVIII. will sufficiently show 
that this is not the case. The provisions in respect to Customs are con- 
tained in a different section (XXV.) which is specially referred to in the 
terms “ in manners hereinbefore prescribed, respecting Duties and Taxes 
of export, import, and transit 0 ls, wares, or merchandise”? The 
object of the further rules of section NCVIII. is, in the words of the Act, 
to confer authority ‘to impose all such Duties of Customs, and other 
Taxes to be raised, levied, and paid within the said towns of Calcutta, 
&c.; and upon and by all persons whomsoever, and in respect of all 
goods, wares, merchandise, commodities, and property whatsoever, being 
in any such country or place, in as full, large, and ample manner as such 
Governor-General in Council, or Governors in Council respectively, may 
now lamfully impose any Duties or Taxes to be levied, raised, or paid 
upon or by any persons whomsoever, or in any place whatsoever, within 
the authority of the said Governments respectively.” 
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* This is beginning with a falsehood. The whole tenour of their con- 


duct shows that they do desire to check the free expression of opinion 
in any form. But they may safely assert the contrary in a country where 
no man dares to contradict them. 
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‘6. The fair, natural, and obvious interpretation of these words can 
only be, that any tax, which the necessities of this Government may 
compel it to levy on the inhabitants of the country generally, may simi- 
larly be imposed by a regulation passed, as directed, within the limits of 
the special jurisdiction of the King’s Courts. 

‘7. Inthe eyes of the legislature of England, the inhabitants of the 
interior have equal claims to consideration with those of Calcutta, and it 
never could have been intended that the whole burthen of supporting the 
governments should be borne by the former, while the latter should live 
as a privileged class, protected from hostile aggression and internal com- 
motion by establishments, to the support of which they contributed little 
or nothing. The distinction was invidious and unjust, and it was evi- 
dently the intention of the rules alluded to wholly to remoye it; at the 
time the Act passed, Stamp Duties on deeds, receipts, and money obli- 
gations, had long been levied in the interior of the country, and therefore 
such duties must have been distinetly amongst the “ duties and taxes,” 
within the meaning of the rule cited. 

‘8. The petitioners proceed to remark, that they ‘“ cannot think that 
the legislature intended to give to the local Government the right of un- 
limited taxation ;” for that, “ if the legislature had intended to bestow 
any general power of taxation, such power would have been introduced 
by a suitable preamble.” 

‘9. The section in question has a preamble, specially reciting that it 
is expedient that the local governments should have the power of levying 
duties in the presidencies, and it proceeds to place residents within the 

jurisdiction of the King’s Courts on the same footing, in regard to tax- 
ation, as the population of the interior. So far only is the power con- 
ferred as the same may lawfully be exercised in the interior, and so far 
only was it obviously expedient, nay, just and necessary, that it should 
be possessed. It cannot surely be maintained that the expediency needed 
to be proved by argument, and that it was not enough simply to state 
what was so obvious. The petitioners, however, are in error, in speaking 
of the power in question as conferred on the local government. No 
regulation, imposing such duties, can be passed for Calcutta, or for any 
other of the presidencies, until it shall have been first submitted for the 
sanction of the Court of Directors, and for the approbation of his Ma- 

jesty’s Government, as represented by the Board of Commissioners in 
England. This is a wholesome restriction on the exercise of such a 
power, wisely imposed by the British Legislature. To these authorities 
the regulation, which the petitioners represent as, in their opinion, 
illegal, has been submitted, and by them it has been passed, with the aid 
of the professional talent, general intelligence, and acute discrimivation, 
which the state of society in England places at their command. The pe- 
titioners have seen from the preamble, cited by themselves, that this has 
been the case, and, in the face of such evidence, they ought surely to 
have hesitated to join in a representation that an act, passed under 
such restrictions, and by such authorities, was illegal. This government, 
they must be sensible, could never recognise such a ground for aban- 
doning the measure, however willing it might be to admit its own liability 
to err in the construction of points of British Law. 

* 10. But the petitioners argue that, because this power has not here- 
tofore been brought into exercise at this presideney, therefore it should 
not now. The necessities of this government have certainly not hitherto 
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called for any further direct taxation, and, although there haye been 
periods of temporary embarrassment, the political exertions heretofore 
made have always been attended with advantages, which have soon re- 
placed the finances of Government on a footing of prosperity, render- 
ing it unnecessary to seek fresh resources. 


“11. This cannot, however, be said of the present condition of things. 
The public have evidence of the inefliciency of the existing resources, in the 
annual invitations to subscribe to loans ; and the petitioners must be satis- 
fied, from the uniform conduct of Government, and especially from 
the reductions in the rate of some, and the abandonment of other duties, 
made at a period when it deemed itself to possess a superfluity of income, 
that additional imposts would not now be resorted to, if an increase of 
income were not deemed indispensable to the proper conduct of affairs. 


£12. Some time doubtless has elapsed since the act was passed, before 
the necessity has arisen of calling it into action at this presidency; but 
if hitherto there has been no new tax or duty imposed in Calcutta, the 
same may be said of the interior, and the circumstance is only a proof 
of financial prosperity, and of fiscal moderation under it. 


© 13. This Government has always known that the power existed, and 
could be applied whenever the necessity of using it might arise. Regu- 
lations, similar in form to that which is now the subject of complaint, 
have, at different times, been passed, in order to protect existing re- 
sources, or to change the objects, or the mode of taxation. Thus, in 
1817, two regulations were issued for imposing heavy duties on salt and 
opium, and, in 1820, a similar law was passed for levying a general tax 
on tobacco. These may, doubtless, be looked upon as custom laws, 
though the scope and object of those first alluded to was pretection to 
existing branches of revenue, rather than a mere tax on the import, ex- 
port, or transit of the articles affected. As such, the rules were pre- 
yared, and, as such, they received the sanction of the authorities of 
Pngland, prior to their enactment here, and these, with various other 
rules, similarly passed into laws, have been recognised and enforced 
without question, within the limits of Calcutta, as well as in the interior. 
That other objects have not been made the subject of similar taxation is 
ascribable to the fact that the necessity did not exist, not to any doubt as 
to the sufficiency of the power possessed by the local government of pass- 
ing enactments for the purpose, under the condition of their being first 
sanctioned and approved in England. 


‘14. At the other Presidencies, and particularily Bombay, where the 
resources at the command of the local governments are more circwn- 
scribed, several taxes have been imposed in this form, and added to the 
yublie revenues. Imposts are levied there on carriages and horses. 
Fase at the police and quarter-sessions, taxes on the use of native 
music in processions, and on sundry other articles of luxury, taste, and 
convenience. The enactments for imposing these taxes will be found 
in the Bombay Code for the years 1817 and 1818, and were passed, like 
the present Stamp Regulation, under the authority of the statute above 
cited, and with the sanction and approbation of the Court of Directors 
and Board of Commissioners in England. 


«15. But the petition proceeds to state, as a general objection to 
stamp duties, that they interfere with commercial dealings, and are 
likely to excite discontent. Unfortunately, these are consequences 
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inherent in the enforcement of any duty or tax intended to fail on the 
opulent classes of the community, who have hitherto contributed little 
or nothing to the support of Government. Customs, though paid in the 
first instance by the general merchant, fall ultimately on the consumer. 
But the banker, the money-lender, and the capitalist, of Caleutta, to 
whom, above all others, the stability of the Government, protection from 
external enemies, the preservation of internal tranquillity, and the strict 
administration of justice, are essential, at present contribute nothing in 
return for such inestimable benefits. These is no sufficient reason why 
their dealings should be exempt from the obligation of contributing to 
the maintenance of that order, under which they thrive. Nor is it just 
or proper that such dealings should be protected from taxation in Cal- 
cutta, when elsewhere throughout the country they are carried on sub- 


ject to the disadvantage. ‘Taxation is, at best, a choice of evils; but if 


additional revenue is necessary, and that is a point that must be taken 
on the credit of Government, a Stamp Duty on money transactions seems 
among the least exceptionable of the taxes to which a Government can 
have recourse. It is a tax which, as it falls chiefly on the wealthy, will, 
of course, give discontent to them; but this Government would but ill 
perform its duty, if, seeking the favour of the opulent classes, it consented 
to exonerate them, and confined its taxation to the poor. 


‘16. The Vice-President in Council has not hesitated to enter into this 
explanation of the motives which have influenced the imposition of this 
tax, in the confidence that they will bear examination. 

‘17. If he cannot satisfy the petitioners of the expediency of the 
measure, he yet trusts to reconcile them to the burthen by removing the 
impression that the act is an illegal exercise of power, and by showing 
that its main object is the fair and equal distribution of the public bur- 
thens, by the extension of them to classes who have hitherto enjoyed an 
inequitable exemption. 

‘18. The petition does not require, nor will it admit of any further 
reply. The Vice-President in Council did not anticipate from the 
petitioners an application for the abolition of the enactment on the 
rround of its illegality, though he was prepared for an expression of 
Slissatisfaction on the part of those affected, and for the exposition of 
some partial inconvenience from the operation of particular provisions 
of the law. 

* 19. It will be the wish of Government to correct any inconvenience 
or hardship that may appear to be of sufficient magnitude to require 
amendment, but it cannot hold out to the petitioners any hope that the 
object of their present petition can be complied with. 

‘ By order of the Right Honourable the Vice-President in Council, 

‘H. T. Prinsep, 
‘Acting Secretary to the Government. 
* Council Chamber, the \2th of April, \827. 


The following are the comments of the Editor of the ‘ Calc utta 
Chronicle,’ by which this document is accompanied : 

‘ We have to-day re-published the petition against the Stamp 
Tax, and the reply of Government. The signatures are attached 
to the former, with the exception of the Native inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, which are very numerous, and have been omitted, except 
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about half a dozen of the names of those most known. As there 
will soon be a public meeting held to decide on the measures to be 
adopted to obtain relief from this imposition, we refrain from enter- 
ing at large into the consideration of the reply to the petition. We 
shall confine ourselves, on this occasion, to a very brief comment 
upon this official document. 

‘ The petitioners are assured, at the outset, that the Government 
have no desire to “ restrain the due expression of the sentiments 
of the public, in the form of petition, regarding any measure affect- 
ing their interests, which may have been adopted, or may be in 
agitation.” We are glad, at any rate, to see this official recognition 
of that PUBLIC, whose existence has so repeatedly been denied by 
the servile advocates of power. It is in vain, however, to talk of 
the right of petitioning against measures “ in agitation,” because 
we can never exercise it, for we never know of measures affecting 
our interests until they are decided on. In regard to regulations 
which require the sanction of the Supreme Court, indeed, we may 
appeal against them before they become law. But in the case of 
that unlimited power of taxation which is now first claimed by 
Government, we know nothing of the measures passed in virtue of 
it until they are promulgated as laws, having the sanction of the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control; and it is an ungras 
cious, if not a hopeless task, to call on the Government to stultify 
(to use the ‘ Bull's’ phrase) their own acts. Indeed, this is one 
of the arguments in support of the doctrine, that the Legislature 
can never have contemplated confiding to the local governments of 
India the power of unlimited taxation. Every measure of this 
Government, however it may affect the interests of particular classes 
or of the whole community, is concocted and passed in secret, and 
the people know nothing of it, till they are called on to obey it as 
law. A very important distinction between British-born subjects 
and their descendants is entirely overlooked by Government, when 
it argues, that because taxation has all along existed in the Mofussil, 
it is therefore justifiable here ; and that the imposition of taxes upon 
us is an equitable act, which removes the invidious distinction be- 
tween us and the Natives. It seems to have entirely escaped those 
who drew up this reply of authority, that the Natives are a con- 
quered people, over whom the conquerors, the Honourable Company, 
were left by the British Government to ruie according to their own 
laws, under some certain limitations, indeed, which in no way inter- 
fered with their power to extract from them as much as they could ; 
but British-born subjects are surely not in this condition. They 
bring with them every privilege of Britons not expressly taken 
from them by law ; and there are few privileges of more importance 
than that of not being subjected to taxation without their consent. 
The Natives who reside within the Mahratta ditch participate, 
ex necessitate rei, in this privilege, and therefore support their 
European brethren in their appeal against the tax. The letter of 
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Government alludes to no such distinction as that we have stated, 
though, if their construction of the law of the case be correct, it 
would seem that the privilege contended for is one of those taken 
away. The power conferred is one, however, of such magnitude, 
that we cannot conceive, whatever may be the letter of the Act, that 
the construction of authority can be consistent with its spirit, and 
the intentions of the British Legislature. The reply, it will be seen, 
conveys something like a reproach to the petitioners for not having 
pointed out the “ probable effect of the tax on the various interests 
affected by it, and the particular transactions on which it would 
bear with undue severity.” It is needless to say, that the petitioners 
resting their appeal against it on broad constitutional principles, 
and calling for its entire abolition, as an illegal encroachment on 
their rights, could not conceive it consistent with the grounds or 
the objects of their appeal to go into the details of the injurious 
effects which the tax is likely to produce on the interests of the 
community. 

‘ We have disclaimed the intention of fully discussing, on the 
present occasion, the merits of the reply of Government to the pe- 
tition against the Stamp Tax ; but there is one argument advanced 
in it, which appears to us so extraordinary, that we cannot refrain 
from noticing it now. Whatever may be the fact as to the opera- 
tion of the stamp taxes in general, we are utterly at a loss to per- 
ceive with what show of reason it can be urged that the intended 
tax is one which affects only the rich, when no minimum whatever 
is fixed, and when, as the regulation now stands, the man who should 
take a receipt for eight annas, or even one anna, would be liable to 
a penalty if the receipt did not bear a one anna stamp!! It is the 
only instance we know of a tax of the kind without a minimum. At 
home, the minimum for stamps is, we believe, 2/. But to talk of a 
tax, without a minimum of any kind, affecting only the rich—is 
really so extraordinary, that we can only account for the argument 
being gravely advanced in an official letter, by the supposition, that 
it was in the contemplation of those who indited it, to remedy the 
extraordinary defect we have noticed. We hope better things, how- 
ever ; and that, instead of merely fixing a minimum, the authorities, 
since they will not abolish, will suspend the tax, pending an appeal to 
the legislature against it. 

‘ The ‘ Bull’ complains of the unsatisfactory brevity of the notice 
of the proceedings of the meeting held at Messrs. Palmer and Co.’s, 
on Wednesday last. It is equally a matter of regret to ourselves ; 
but we should think that a paper, which so continually vaunts of its 
superior circulation, might employ a reporter, and then this cause 
of complaint would be removed. We do not at all vouch for the 
accuracy of the brief report we published. The writer in the ‘ Bull’ 
disclaims all intention of ratting : we are glad of this, though his 
first remarks on the reply of Government to the petition, an extract 
from which we quoted in our last, were yery suspicious, 
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‘The Chairman of the Committee of the European and Native 
inhabitants of Calcutta, who have petitioned for the abolition of the 
Stamp Regulation, in conformity with the resolutions passed at the 
meeting, to take into consideration the answer of Government, sent 
in a reply on Thursday last. We hope to embrace an early oppor- 
tunity of laying the Chairman's letter, of which we have been 
favoured with a copy, before our readers ; and in the meantime we 
may remark, that it concludes with respectfully intimating to Go- 
vernment, the intention of the petitioners to apply to Parliament for 
a Declaratory Act ; or, if necessary, for a new enactment respecting 
the powers vested in the local government, by the 98 and 99 sect. 
53 Geo. III. cap. 155, and earnestly begging that the Right 
Honourable the Vice-President in Council will be pleased to suspend 
the operation of the Regulation till the pleasure of Parliament 
shall be known. We consider this further communication with the 
local government as a mere form, which will be attended with no 
good effect ; and we hope, therefore, that no time will be lost in 
preparing the application to Parliament, and in calling a public 
meeting, at which the community of Calcutta may give it their 
solemn and unanimous sanction. No adequate opportunity has yet 
been afforded to the inhabitants of Calcutta to express their senti- 
ments, but we hope that the petition to Parliament will not be 
allowed to leave the shores of India without carrying with it such a 


deep and general impression of public opinion as will make a lasting 


impression upon the minds of our legislators at home of the impo- 
licy at least, if not of the illegality, of the proposed impost.’ 


In the Paper of May 1, 1827, is the following further correspond- 
ence between the Petitioners and the Bengal Government : 


‘To H. T. Prinsep, Esq., Acting Secretary to Government. 


*Srr,—lI have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated the 12th, and received the 23d instant, transmitting to me, as 
Chairman of the Committee of the European and Native inhabitants of 
Calcutta, who presented a petition praying the abolition of the Stamp 
Regulation, the reply of Government, which I yesterday submitted to a 
meeting of the petitioners convened for the purpose. 

“2. Thave been anthorized and directed by the meeting to express their 
best thanks to the Government for their ready attention to the petition, 
and for their consideration in stating the reasons which induced them to 
frame the regulation. The petitioners feel that it would be unbecoming 
in them to comment on the reply of Government, but they are bound in 
candour to add, that they cannot acquiesce in the reasoning and infer- 
ences which it contains, and feel deeply disappointed that the prayer of 
the petition has been rejected. 

* 3. The petitioners respectfully urge, that the inhabitants of Calcutta 
have never been and are not exempted from bearing any part of the public 
burdens, but contribute directly or indirectly their full proportion to the 
support of the state. The revenues of this country are not raised, as in 
England, by taxation, but they are chiefly drawn from the rent of land and 
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great commercial monopolies, affecting every individual within or with- 
out Calcutta, and to the resources drawn from which all contribute. 

‘4. The petitioners beg to assure Government, that they have not stated 
their opinion as to the legality of the measure without the maturest 
consideration; and although apprized from the preamble, that the regu- 
lation has had the sanction of the Court of Directors, and the approbation 
of the Board of Control, they have no means of knowing whether it 
passed sub silentio, or was debated and submitted to the law-officers of 
the Crown. The regulation was sent home for approval, without the 
knowledge of those to be affected by it, and the public had no notice 
that such a measure was even in contemplation, until it had gone 
through the formal stages, and was announced as law. 


‘5, Government having stated that they cannot hold out any hope that 
the object of the petition can be complied with, the petitioners wish 
most respectfully to intimate to Government their intention to apply to 
Parliament for a declaratory act, or, if necessary, a new enactment re- 
specting the powers vested in the local government by the 98th and 99th 
sec. 53 Geo. IIL. cap. 155; and they earnestly beg that the Right Ho- 
nourable the Vice-President in Council will be pleased to suspend the 
operation of the regulation till the pleasure of Parliament shall be 
known. I have the honour to be, &c. 

* April 26, 1827. (Signed) J. Paumer, Chairman, &c. 


‘ To J. Palmer, Esq., Chairman, &c. 


‘Str,—I am directed by His Excellency the Right Honourable the 
Vice-President in Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated the 26th inst., stating that the reply of Government to the petition 
regarding Regulation XII. of 1826, had been communicated to those who 
signed it, and soliciting that the Vice-President in Council will be 
pleased to suspend the operation of the enactment until the result of an 
application to the Parliament of England on the subject of the authority 
under which it has been passed shall be made known. 


‘2. In reply, I am directed to state, that, although His Lordship in 
Council sees no objection to the petitioners exercising the right that 
every one possesses of applying to the British legislature, the applica- 
tion for prog sarin g of the enactment in the interval cannot be complied 


with. I am desired to add, that all correspondence in respect to matters 
connected with the Stamp Regulation should hereafter be addressed to 
Government, directly or through the Collector of Stamp Duties, by the 
individuals making the representation. I[ am, &ec. 

‘ (Signed) H. T. Prinser, Acting Secretary to Government. 

* April 27, 1827.’ 

In the same Paper is the following editorial introduction, and 
the official document to which it refers : 

‘ Since our last, a minimum of 50 rupees has been fixed for the 
operation of the Stamp Tax, as our readers will see by a ‘ Goyern- 
ment Gazette Extraordinary, republished in another page. Even 
this minimum, however, is only to exist during pleasure, until 
otherwise specially ordered, and may be revoked to-morrow, ‘The 
exception with regard to bills of exchange, is, as observed by the 
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‘ Hurkaru,’ not very intelligible, We disclaim all idea, however, 
of discussing the details of the tax. We do not see that one single 
objection to its principle has been removed, though we reserve the 
full consideration of the reply of Government till a future oppor- 
tunity. In stating this, however, we beg to join in the opinion 
expressed by our contemporaries, that the liberal and candid man- 
ner in which the Gevernment has replied to the petition is extremely 
gratifying, and calculated to conciliate the British inhabitants, 
though it cannot remove the dissatisfaction at the measure which 
it refuses to revoke. 

‘ We stated in our last, that the Chairman of the Committee of 
Petitioners had addressed the Government, soliciting, on their be- 
half, the suspension of the Stamp Regulation, pending an appeal to 
the Legislature ; and the ‘ John Bull’ of yesterday announces that 
this prayer also has been refused. This is what we expected ; but 
we confess we do not understand the language in which it is stated 
that the refusal was conveyed, or rather by which it was accom- 
panied. ‘“ The Government,’ it is said by our contemporary, “ took 
the opportunity of conveying to the mercantile community, that 
they have no objections, in the present instance, that a petition to 
the Legislature should be forwarded to Parliament.” Do the 
Government then assert the right of stopping an appeal to Par- 
liament, if they choose! And is it by an act of grace and for- 
bearance on the part of the Government, that we are permitted, in 
the present instance, to avail ourselves of this privilege, which may 
hereafter, in all other instances, be denied to the community of Cal- 
cutta? We are persuaded that there is some misapprehension, and 
that the Government could not mean to claim the right of prevent- 
ing any class of his Majesty's subjects from the freest access to the 
different branches of the Legislature, in the way of petition, appeal, 
or memorial. Whatever other rights may have been left to us, the 
right of remonstrance, at least, against any act supposed to be il- 
legal, unjust, or oppressive, has not and cannot be denied ; and we 
have at least the consolation to reflect, that however deaf the local 
Government, the Court of Directors, and the Board of Control 
may be to the arguments which show either the impolicy or the il- 
legality of the new impost, another and a higher court of appeal is 
still open, in which the just claims of the Indian community may 
be urged with a greater prospect of success. Even there, however, 
the interest of ministers too nearly coincides with that of our imme- 
diate rulers, to allow us to hope for a favourable result. Yet, what- 
ever the immediate effects of an application to Parliament may be, 
the ultimate effects must be beneficial. It will bring the affairs of 
India under review, and it will teach the Government at home that 
there is a public here, who are not disposed to submit passively to 
every dictum of authority, but who are determined to employ every 
legal and constitutional means in the defence and preservation of 
their rights, The sooner this lesson is taught the better ; for if duly 
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learned, it may have the effect of preventing many a future encroach- 
ment upon our liberties and our purses.’ 
‘ Territorial Department, 27th April 1827. 

* With reference to the provisions of Regulation XIL. 1826, for raising 
and levying Stamp Duties within the town of Calcutta, and to the sche. 
dule of duties thereunto annewed, the Vice-President'in Council notifies 
to the public, that the fines, forfeitures, and penalties, prescribed for the 
due enforcement of that Regulation, will not be demanded, levied, or 
sued for, on the part of Government, in respect to deeds and writings 
of the descriptions herein-under-mentioned ; and the same will be allowed 
to be executed and used as heretofore, exempt from stamp duty, with 
the condition stated, until otherwise specially ordered, and duly notified 
to the public in the ‘ Government Gazette,’ or by special regulation. 

‘ Deeds and writings exempt from stamp duty. 

* Receipts for any sum of money not exceeding 50 rupees. 

* Bills of exchange or hoondees for any sum of money, if drawn, bond 
fide, from any place distant more than a hundred miles from the place 
where the same are made payable, and not negotiated in Calcutta. Also 
foreign bills of exchange drawn in sets. 

‘ Provided, however, that if any bill or bills of exchange drawn in any 
part of the continent of India, and made payable in Calcutta, shall be 
negotiated therein, after acceptance, or in any way transferred after such 
acceptance, to a third party other than the acceptor, and the payee of 
such bill or bills, the exemption shall not hold in respeet to any such 
negotiated bill or bills, unless the same shall be taken to be stamped 


prior to such negotiations, or unless there be affixed to each bill a cop 
of the same, executed on paper stamped with the stamp to whieh such 
bill is declared liable, in the schedule annexed to Regulation XIE 1826, 
above cited. 
* By order of the Right Honourable the Vice-President in Council, 
: © H. T. Prinser, Acting Secre tary to the Government? 


The celebrated Perer Gorpon has also again appeared in the 
Madras Courier ; and although we cannot find room for his letter 
at length, we extract two or three of his many pithy paragraphs 
for the information of our English readers. Tle says: 

‘Mr. Wynn says, we are not represented. Tere is a more popu- 
lar prerogative. Every one has a right to urge his objection to an 
enactment. Has it been given then only to mock us. Certainly 
from some cause or other it has been sadly neglected. His office 

yas created for our protection ; he ought to know that the press 
ajone can represent any extensive country. ‘That India cannot pos- 
sibly be represented effectually in England without a very free 
press. Without it, her wants cannot now be known, even to her 
local rulers, 

‘William Pitt was not ashamed to say he could not know if there 
was any thing new, until he saw the papers of the day. 

‘The Madras code commences with 1802, The preamble to the 
first regulation ayows as its object, to “ enable individuals to ren- 
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der themselves acquainted with the laws upon which the security of 
the many inestimable privileges and immunities granted to them by 
the British government depends.” 

‘In the same year, Regulation XXV., the landed interest is re- 
minded of the practice of Asiatic governments, whether Hindoo or 
Mohammedan, in augmenting from time to time the assessment of 
the land-revenue and dispossessing landholders. “ Wherefore the 
British Government, impressed with a deep sense of the injuries 
arising to the state, and to its subjects, from the operation of such 
principles, has resolved to remove from its administration so fruitful 
a source of uncertainty and disquietude ; to grant to landholders a 
permanent property in their land in all times to come ; and to fix 
for ever a moderate assessment of public revenues on such lands, 
the amount of which shall never be liable to be increased under any 
circumstances.” 

‘ Now, in 1827, we daily expect to hear, whereas Stamp Duties 
have long been raised, levied, and paid within the provinces sub- 
ordinate to this Presidency, and whereas it appears expedient, with 
a view to the improvement of the revenue derived from the said 
duties, and is otherwise just and proper, that a similar tax should 
be levied and paid within the town of Madras. 

‘ By the same rule, 16 per cent. becomes just and proper for the 
interior ; and a new impost for the town, on account of its greater 
wealth and light taxation. 

‘Mr. Editor, Have you never seen a nominated cadet contemplat- 
ing, as just and necessary, the conquest of little states which used to 
disfigure the map of British India, and then of larger, because they 
disconnected portions of our empire ? 

‘ Equally just, equally necessary is it, that they be bothered with 
stamps. 

‘We reprobate the Mogul’s tax ou rupees, as batta for recoinage 
annually ; compared with our stamp, it was mild and useful. The 
stamp in itself is not proper for so poor a country. The purchaser 
must often go ten, twenty, thirty miles, always dance attendance for 
its purchase on a servant of government, and often return home 
without it. It is a tax much fitter for the town than for the in- 
terior, but is it wise to choose a tax so English? should we not 
rather import blessings ? It certainly has not been brought in hand- 
somely : it seems palmed upon us as a punishment for some offence 
of the Presidencies, ordered in a pet. 

‘The effect I hope is, that we resume the good old English habit 
of canvassing strictly every measure of government ; for we see, 
though it does not affect us at the moment, it may be made to do 
so after some time. 


‘ The prosperity of the Presidencies being so marked as to require 
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a tax, is that all that they require? Have they not become fitted 
for greater priviléges than they enjoy ? 

‘ Desirable as such immunities are for the town or city, far more 
so is some greater degree of self-government for the towns and vil- 
lages of the interior.’ 


The next public step was a requisition to the Sheriff to calla 
meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta, to be held at the Town Hall, 
to which requisition it appears the Sheriff paid due attention, and 
summoned the meeting accordingly. His authority was, however, 
overruled by the Government, of which the Sheriff is a servant— 
such are the securities for municipal independence in India !—and 
the meeting was countermanded. This fact is announced in the 
‘ Bengal Chronicle ’ of the 15th of May, in the following manner : 


* Meeting at the Town Hall. 


* The notice of the Sheriff intimating that the meeting on Thurs- 
day will not take place, was sent to us on Saturday for insertion. It 
is so worded, that it might convey the idea, that the intimation 
originated in a change of purpose on the part of the requisitionists, 
instead of being an act of the Government to prevent the exercise 
of aright, which is the birthright of every Briton, which is not 
taken from him by any clause of the Charter, and which seemed to 
us expressly recognised in Mr. Acting Secretary Prinsep’s letter to 
the Chairman of the Committee of the British inhabitants. The 
following letter, however, which has appeared in the pages of our 
contemporaries of yesterday, sets this matter at rest ; showing the 
prevention of the meeting to be the act of the Government, exer- 
cising what we conceive to be an extra-judicial authority over the 
High Sheriff. 

© To John Palmer, Esq., and other Requisitionists. 

‘Gentlemen,—The notice of the meeting advertised to take place at 
the Town Hall on the 17th instant, having from inadvertence been pub- 
lished in the papers without previous reference to the authority of Go- 
vernment, as required by a notification issued in the ‘ Caleut at Gazette” 
of the 9th of April, 1807; [have been called upon to explain theomission, 
and the result has been, that the meeting has been disallowed by the 
Right Honourable the Vice-President in Council. I have accordingly 
issued a notice stating it cannot take place at the Town Hall on that day. 


‘2. Mr. Chief Secretary Lushington, in communicating the orders of 
Government, informs me that the Government consider themselves pre- 
cluded, by the positive orders of the Honourable Court of Directors, 
from sanctioning any general meeting of the inhabitants of Caleutta, 
having for its object the discussion of topics of the nature of these com- 
prised in the first clause of your requisition. 

‘ 3. Lam, however, permitted to add, that althongh the meeting can- 
not take place, as advertised, any petition to Parliament against the 
Stamp Regulation, prepared elsewhere, may lie at the Town Hall for 
signature. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. 2A 
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‘4. Tam further authorized to state, that the Right Honourable the 
Vice-President in Council will be prepared, on specific application made 
through me, to sanction a meeting to consider the subjects stated in the 
three last clauses of your requisition —I have the honour to be, Gentle- 
men, your most obedient servant, 

© Calcutta, May 12, 1827. T. Prowpen, Sheriff.’ 


‘The Government has thought proper to order the Sheriff of 
Calcutta not to comply with the request of the inhabitants to con- 
vene a public meeting, and the Sheriff of Calcutta has thought 
proper to comply with the orders of the Government. The Go- 
vernment has thought fit to assert its power of preventing all 
public meetings of British subjects, within the town of Calcutta, 
and founds this power on an order of the Court of Directors, sent 
out in 1807. Solemn questions arise on these facts, and we shall 
be mistaken if the discussion that they must perforce occasion be 
not carried before other tribunals, over which the Government has 
no influence, and does not obtain an ultimate decision before the 
legislature of Great Britain, which will decide for ever whether the 
local government of the United Company of Merchants trading 
to the East Indies does indeed possess, within the limits of Calcutta, 
and the pale of English law, a power which the Sovereign of Great 
Britain could not and dare not exercise. In arguing matters of 
such deep import, nothing shall tempt us to deviate from that lan- 
guage of respect which we owe to those who possess, by the autho- 
rity of Parliament, the powers of government ; but, in examining 
how far they extend, we are exercising a sacred right, and no fear 
of consequences shall deter us from endeavouring to enforce upon 
the public mind our own deep and settled conviction, that the Go- 
vernment of the East India Company does not possess within the 
limits of Calcutta an undefined power, and that it possesses no powers 
beyond those which have been expressly conferred upon it by acts of 
Parliament, and by local reg stered ordinances. In 1807, the sove- 
reignty of the Crown of Great Britain might have been disputed by 
those ignorant of the first principles of English law, on the mere 
ground that it had never been expressly asserted. Since 1813 it 
admits of no dispute. We fully acknowledge that throughout India 
the local government possesses, to a certain extent, a delegated 
sovereign power. In the interior, the prerogatives of the Crown 
and the rights of the Natives, may be questions involved in the 
greatest uncertainty and doubt ; the English law is not their birth- 
right, and its benefits have never been extended to them : they are 
a conquered people, the government may be despotic. In Calcutta, 
to which the law of England does extend, we lay it down as a fun- 
damental principle that the government cannot be despotic, and that 
British subj cts possess, in the fullest degree, every right which 
they enjoy in England, except those which, for reasons of supposed 
policy, have been taken away. To create a despotism here, the 
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Crown must assume prerogatives, and Parliament exercise powers, 
which they neither possess, and which are abhorrent to the con- 
stitution, and destructive of the first principles of that law by which 
the corporation of the East India Company itself exists. 

‘If these principles be just, then it remains for us to consider 
whether the right of petitioning, and the right of meeting to petition, 
have been either restrained or taken away by acts of Parliament, or 
by local registered ordinances, made under the authority given, and 
the forms required by Parliament. We shall not pause to consider 
the question of right, whether such privilege could be taken away, 
even by Parliament ; we hasten to the fact—we find that they are 
not; and we affirm, with full conviction, the British subjects 
within Calcutta possess as full a right to petition, and to meet 
for the purpose of petitioning Parliament, as tie inhabitants of 
London themselves, and that there is no legal authority existing 
on the face of the earth by which they can be prevented. It is 
true that the Governor-General of the East India Company is 
permitted to send out of the country native-born subjects of Great 
Britain, when he thinks their conduct is calculated to endanger 
the Government, and, under that peril, every méeting of British 
subjects must exercise their right. This power is amply suffi- 
cient to prevent an abuse of the right of petitioning, but it does 
not, it cannot, take away the right. The manner of exercising the 
right is governed by the Statute Law, such as it existed after the 
Bill of Rights, and in the last year of George I. British subjects 
within Calcutta may meet when and how they please, and have no need 
of the sanction of the Sheriff. When they meet, let them avoid tamult 
and disturbance, and they can be prevented by no lawful power. 

‘ The Sheriff is a high-magistrate of the King within Calcutta ; 
and it is one of his duties, and his highest duties, according to 
Blackstone, to see that the rights of the Crown are not impeached 
within his jurisdiction. He is subject to no power but the law of 
England, and while he observes the law in the exercise of his func- 
tions, there exists not an authority that is above him. Submission 
to any authority but that of the Crown is a surrender of its rights, 
The right to censure him nowhere exists but in the Courts of the 
Crown ; the exercise of the power to censure elsewhere is an as- 
sumption without right. Within his jurisdietion, the Sheriff can 
legally and constitutionally convene meetings of the people for the 
purpose of petitioning, without the permission of any one. 

‘ We lay no stress on precedents, good or bad; they matter no- 
thing. We argue on the broadest principles of constitutional law. If 
the practice of fifty years had been contrary to the law, it would be 
of importance ; if it had accorded with it, it could add nothing 
to its force. But, in fact, during half a century, the British inha- 
bitants of Calcutta have met on many occasions as Englishmen have 
a right to meet, and have laid their grievances before Parliament 
2A2 
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without any other authority than that of the constitution which is 
their inheritance. If that constitution be infringed in their persons, 
let us hope that there yet remains a power which can apply a remedy, 
and a degree of public spirit among them which will not be content 
until it is obtained. —Bengal Chronicle. 


‘We have been forestalled in some of our intended remarks on 
this momentous subject, by an article in the ‘ Bengal Chronicle * of 
Sunday, which we have extracted, and to which we earnestly re- 
commend the attention of our readers. We fully concur with the 
writer of that article; and are satisfied, that when he asserts 
that there is no legal authority vested in this Government to inter- 
fere with the exercise of the right of petition, he speaks advisedly, 
or, as a contemporary would say, “ from the book.” The Sheriff, 
in his mere capacity of Sheriff, would, in the performance of his 
duty, “asa high magistrate of the King within Calcutta, to see 
that the rights of the Crown are not impeached within his jurisdic- 
tion,’ have refused to acknowledge the authority to which he has 
bowed himself; but the Sheriff is also unfortunately a civil servant 
of the Honourable Company! Hine ille lachryme ! In that ca- 
pacity, he feels that he has no other resource but to kiss the rod 
that chastens himself, and, in humiliating himself, to sacrifice the 
rights of hundreds, in so far as respects the official recognition of 
their privilege to meet for the lawful purpose of petitioning the 
Legislature of Britain. But what have the British inhabitants to 
do with this?) They are not bound to suffer a deprivation of right, 
that the Sheriff may retrieve his error in forgetting that he was sub- 
ject to a two-fold jurisdiction, that he was filling an office under the 
King, the duties of which might clash with those he owed to this 
Government as a servant of the Company. There is no law to 
prevent the British inhabitants from meeting; and, without the 
smallest intention of disrespect towards the Government, we hope 
they will still meet at the Exchange on Thursday next, for all the 
purposes stated in the requisition. When we say there is no law, 
we do not at all overlook the letter of the Court of Directors of 
1806, which is referred to in the Sheriff's letter, and which was 
published, it appears, in 1807 ; but, we say, that is no authority at 
all binding on the British inhabitants. It proceeds from a source 
which can neither confer, nor take away from them, a great consti- 
tutional privilege. As the Government have acted upon it in “ dis- 
allowing ” the meeting, it would be presumptuous in us to affirm, 
that it is not an authority for them, though we hope we may be for- 
given for stating it as our opinion, that a mere letter of the Court of 
Directors intended to abrogate an important right of British subjects, 
dated seven years prior to the existing charter, could not sanction 
any such deprivation of right as that which is implied in Mr, Plow- 
den’s letter. The right of meeting for the purpose of petition had 
been previously exercised in India, without, in so far as we know, 
any interruption. If it had been deemed essential to deprive Britons 
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of a right so important, such a measure would have formed a sub- 
ject of specific legislation, and been provided for in the Charter. 
Indeed, a reference to the consequences of such a doctrine as that 
now laid down, viz. that a letter of the Court of Directors is suffi- 
cient authority to the local governments to supersede, at any time, 
the exercise of a legal right, is of itself sufficient, we think, to jus- 
tify our conclusion, that such a doctrine cannot be maintained. Ff, 
for example, the Government may go back to a letter of the Court 
of 1806, there is no law of reason why they may not go back to the 
darker periods of the history ef our progress to dominion in the 
Kast. If the Government is bound to go back twenty years in such 
a case, they may go back an hundred, and rake up against us the 
memorable orders of former Courts of Directors, which authorized 
not merely the deprivation of our privileges, but of our liberties, 
and even lives. But whatever may be its weight with the local 
government, we respectfully maintain that a letter of the Court of 
Directors conveys no legal power to deprive British subjects of 
their rights, and that, therefore, the inhabitants may still meet, if 
they are resolved to do so. Nay more; the Government has not 
issued a prohibition of their meeting to petition against the Stamp 
Tax : it has only announced, that in reference to a certain letter of 
the Court of Directors, it feels itself bound to “ disallow” such a 
meeting, for such a purpose. Let the meeting, then, be “ one dis- 
allowed,” but let there, nevertheless, be a meeting which will be 


legal, though, of course, its proceedings will not go forth with the 
sanction of this Government, to increase their influence. 


‘ As the ‘Town Hall would seem to be considered in some way 
the property of Government, since permission 1s deemed necessary 
even for a petition to lie there for signature, the meeting should be 
held at the Exchange, over which, we apprehend, no such control 
can be claimed. 

‘We have yet a suggestion to offer to the consideration of the 
British inhabitants, which may be, and we hope is indeed super- 
fuous, but which we deem it still our duty to offer. It is this: 
that if they are not allowed to meet to petition against the Stamp 
‘Tax, they will never degrade themselves by asking: permission to 
meet for any minor object. This would reflect eternal disgrace 
upon them! They may be deprived of their rights, but they may 
still preserve their dignity. 

‘ After writing the above, we saw the ‘ Government Gazette’ 
of last night, which contains the order of the Court of Directors 
referred to, prohibiting public meetings without the sanction of 
Government. It consists of an extract from a General Letter from 
the Court, dated the 23d July 1806 ; and is now re-published, for 
general information, by the Chief Secretary, by order of the Right 
Honourable the Vice-President in Council. It is as follows : 

“We direct, on the receipt of this dispatch, that public notice be 
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issued, forbidding, under pain of our high displeasure, any public 
assemblage, either of our own servants, or of private merchants, traders, 
or other inhabitants whatsvever, without first obtaining the sanction of 
the Government, through the medium of the Sheriff for the tithe being ; 
and we further direct, that, with the application for holding such meet- 
ings, the subjects intended to be taken into consideration be also sub- 
mitted to your previous consideration, in order that you may have it in 
your power to judge of the propriety of allowing the questions that may 
be proposed, to be agitated; and on no consideration whatever is the 
Sheriff, or the officer presiding at such meetings, to allow any subject to 
be considered that has not been previously submitted for your consider- 
ation. We have full confidence, however, that our Governments in India 
will not preclude our servants, or other European inhabitants, from 
meeting for the purpose of expressing their sentiments, whenever proper 

subjects are submitted for their deliberation.” 
‘ Whenever proper subjects are submitted for their deliberation ! 
mr 


Private merchants, traders, or other inhabitants whatsoever | 


j yt? 


Under pain of oui 
—( al utta ¢ hro ici 


Ohe, jam satis 


The following article on the same subject, from the ‘ Bengal 
Hurkaru’ of the 14th of May, deserves to be added to the two 
preceding : 

‘The meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta, at the TTown-hall, 
has been disallowed by the Right Honourable the Vice-President in 
Council, because aprevious reference had not been made to the autho- 
rity of Government, and because the local government have received 
positive orders from the Court of Directors not to sanction any meet- 
ing of the inhabitants to consider about taxation. We do not know 
that the sanction of Government, or the authority of the Sheriff, are 
at all necessary to be obtained, as we know of no law which pro- 
hibits public meetings 

‘ If the authority of the Court of Directors is considered sufficient 
to take away an acknowledged right, an additional and important 
subject is presented for the consideration of the petitioners.’ 

In consequence of this prohibition or ‘ disallowance,’ as it is called, 
of the meeting summoned at the Town Hall, the same parties who 
signed the requisition for that, announced their intention of meeting 
at the Exchange in Calcutta, as merchants, without the sanction 
either of the Sheriff or his masters. ‘This meeting was to take 
place on the 23d of May, and as our files of papers extend only to 
the 22d, we do not know what transpired there. We give the fol- 
lowing articles on this subject, however, from the ‘ Calcutta Chro- 
nicle’ of the 17th and 22d of May, the last being the latest Bengal 
paper we have seen : 

* Meeting at the Exchange. 

‘Our readers will see, by a notification in another page, that there 
will be a meeting at the Exchange on Wednesday the 23d instant, and 
we need not say, it is likely to be numerously and respectably attended. 
Its proceedings, as we have before stated, wilt want that formality which 
the presence of the Sheriff would have given to them ; but we neverthe- 
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less hope and believe, that the measures adopted will not on that account 
carry the less weight with them at home, but that a petition of the “ un- 
dersigned British inhabitants,” numerously as it will be signed, will re- 
ceive as much attention from the legislature as if it came in a more tech- 
nical shape, having the formality which the aet of Government has pre- 
vented its receiving. Our own view of the case is, that it is not the wish 
or the expectation of the Government that the British inhabitants of 
Calcutta should surrender the exercise of an important right merely on 
the authority of an old letter of the Court of Directors, which they are 
no more bound to obey than if it were an old song. The Government 
considering this letter as demanding their obedience, have already per- 
formed their duty in declining to sanction the meeting, and the inhabit- 
ants now owe it to themselves to perform theirs. It is very important, 
however, that those who attend the meeting should bear in mind the ne- 
cessity of observing a stricter decorum than if the High Sheriff, in the 
performance of his duty, had taken upon himself the regulation of its 
proceedings and the preservation of order ; because there will be at that 
meeting enemies of the rights of the people, who will gladly seize on any 
pretext that may justify their own shameful tergiversation and abandoned 
servility. 

‘ We shall not stoop to argue with those who, boasting that they are 
Britons, openly advocate the doctrine of passive obedience, and tell us, 
that the persistance of the Government in any measure ought to be a 
sufficient proof to us of its wisdom, and put an end to any appeal against 
it. Hitherto the servile advocates of power have justified their shameful 
desertion of those principles, which Englishmen of all parties at home 
profess to maintain, on the ground of expediency, making India an ex- 
ception to the whole of the British dominions. They have never dared 
to deny that freedom was a blessing in the abstract, and that in England 
its existence was not incompatible with the safety of the state and the 
happiness of the people ; but they have maintained, that here it would 
be Reiecies of both. This reasoning has been over and over again 
refuted, and, in fact, those who employ it are divided amongst them- 
selves ; the one party contending, with regard to the press in particular, 
that it is dangerous; the other party that it is merely preposterous and 

erfectly useless. We shall not go over this beaten ground again. There 
is at least some palliation in this ingenious sophistry, for the hostility to 
freedom, for which every Briton should cherish a natural affection, but 
there is no excuse for the abject servility of the doctrine to which we 
have been alluding. It cannot even be meant as an exception, unless it 
be intended ironically, or as a piece of adulation, the oversweetening of 
which only renders its fulsomeness the more nauseating. If it be true 
of this Government, that a refusal to revoke any measure is a proof of 
the wisdom, the policy, and the justice of that measure, we presume it 
is equally true of any other British Government, unless it is meant to be 

argued that the C ompany have a monopoly of wisdom too, as well as of 
trade. To such a doctrine, the n, we shall not stoop to re ply: it carries 
with it its own refutation ; nor shall we descend to e xpose the siviiahde 
policy of those, who blow hot and cold, just as it may suit the ends of 
servile adulation; who, while an appeal of the whole ¢ ommunity against 
a measure of Government is likely to succeed, court popularity by up- 
holding it; but who, the moment they find that it is rejected, begin gra- 
dually to veer round, and at length unblushingly proclaim the doctrine 
of passive obedience. With such would-be supporters of authority, we 
will not condescend to argue ; for those they could defend, must be sufti- 
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ciently ashamed of them ; and their ill-disguised sycophaney, and their 
political trimming, have already disgusted the public. But it is argued, 
that Englishmen coming out to this country, voluntarily submit them- 
selves to such rules, as the Court of Directors or the local Governments 
may from time to time ‘ enact.” And, strange to say, the Press Regula- 
tion is referred to as a case in point! The Press Regulation was made 
law here by its registry in the Supreme Court. When the letter of the 
Court of Directors of 1806, which the local Government consider as en- 
joining on them the prohibition of a public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Caleutta to petition to Parliament, is in the same manner made law, 
however we may condemn, no doubt we must obey it, but until then, we 
maintain it is no law. If the Court of Directors could, by a mere letter 
to the local Government, make laws for us, what nesessity, we ask, could 
there be for a clause in the charter, empowering the Governor-General 
to transmit British-born subjects?) Why is not a simple letter, either old 
or new, sufficient authority—or was this clause in the charter merely to 
* make assurance doubly sure?’ It is a waste of time, however, to argue 
against a doctrine which is equally servile and absurd. 

* An Englishman, in coming out to this country, does not bind himself 
to obey any law which is repugnant to the laws of his own country, and 
the power which the local authorities possess, to make laws, if it be 
not exactly defined, is at least regulated by certain forms, the observance 
of which cannot be dispensed with. We do not contend, that a regula- 
tion, virtually depriving British subjects of the right of petition, could 
not be registered in the Supreme Court, because we cannot perceive 
that such a regulation is any more repugnant to British law than that 
which has deprived his Majesty’s subjects of the liberty of the press ; and 


because, if the subtilty maintained by the Company’s lawyers, that the 


” 


local governments may make regulations “ beside the law,” is the true 
interpretation of the statute, we do not see how any regulation what- 
ever could be refused registry ; but at least, until the Court’s letter 
has received this form of enactment, it cannot deprive the inhabitants of 
Caleutta of the right of meeting to petition Parliament, or for any other 
legal and constitutional — The position that we are nota political 
public, that we have no political rights, it would be a waste ef words to 
oppose, for, as a contemporary asserts, a public cannot exist ¢without 
political rights. 


* Another argument advanced against the intended meeting is, that 
some of those who were most forward in promoting the petition, have 
now deserted the cause, when they have discovered that the Government 
will not accede to the prayer of the petition. We are sorry for this on 
their own account; because it is clear, from the opinions they now ex- 
press, they ought never to have placed themselves in the position in 
which they did; but their defection is no reason why a large majority of 
less pliable individuals should sacrifice their rights. Their motives we 
do not question, but the validity of their reasoning we utterly deny ; and 
we think it would be infinitely more consistent in those who advance it, 
to subscribe at once to the doctrine of passive obedience, and never enroll 
themselves amongst those who deem it their right to appeal against the 
measures of Government. 


“We understand that the meeting which we have announced would 
have been held on the day originally fixed in the requisition, but that it 
was deemed more dignified and respectful to Government, to allow a 
Council day to intervene, that it might not be supposed there is any design 
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on the part of the inhabitants of stealing a march upon authority. The 
Government has refused to allow the usual formality of a meeting con- 
vened by the Sheriff, and the Court will be satisfied that their orders 
have not been neglected by their servants. Beyond this, we imagine, it 
is not the intention of the local Government to go ; they cannot counte- 
nance, but they will not preventa meeting. Indeed, this is made evident 
by the expression of the Sheriff's letter, of the regret felt by the Govern- 
ment in being obliged, in compliance with the Court’s letter referred to, 
to * disallow” the meeting. Of course it must be a matter of regret 


also to the public ; for it would havebeen gratifying to have had all the sane- 
tions of form, to give weight to the intended appeal to the Legislature. 


© Meeting at the Exchange To-morrow Noon. 


‘Ir is perfectly unnecessary, we feel assured, to urge any thing by way 
of inducement to our readers to attend the meeting at the Exchange to- 
morrow. The objects of the intended appeal to the legislature are the 
most important that ever engaged the attention of this community. We 
have seen the town-hall filled with inhabitants, to vote an address or a 
picture to individuals, whose claims to their approbation were of a very 
equivocal character. When, therefore, their own most sacred rights as 
British subjects are at stake, it would be an insult to them to doubt, that 
they will be less ready to assemble and vote in questions of so much more 
moment to themselves and to mankind. It is possible, however, that 
some few may be deterred from attending the meeting to-morrow by a 
fear of offending people in authority; but if there be any who entertain 
such an opinion, we should hope that they will be satisfied that any sueh 
fear is perfectly groundless when they reflect that, although the meeting 
has not the sanction of Government, it has not been prohibited ; but that, 
on the contrary, the Government has expressed its regret that it cannot, 
consistently with its views of the deference due to a certain letter of the 
Court of Directors, countenance a meeting convened by the Sheriff, for 
the constitutional purpose of petitioning the legislature. The very ex- 
pression of that regret is sufficient to show, that there is no desire on the 
part of Government to impede the exercise of the right of meeting to 
appeal to Parliament ; and, therefore, the idea of there being any hazard of 
giving offence in attending the meeting, is entirely out of the question. 
It is much to be lamented, both for the sake of Government and the 
community, that the circumstance of the office of Sheriff being filled by 
a servant of the Company should have produced such a consequence as 
that to which we have adverted; but, in future, we trust the recurrence 
of it will be prevented, and that one of the objects of the petition will be 
to obtain the interference of the legislature, to prevent the assumption, 
by the Court of Directors, of a power superseding the statute law, and 
to prohibit their servants frora obeying any order to employ such extra- 
judicial interference with our rights. We have only to add, that the 
meeting at the Exchange will not be bound by the precise terms of the 
requisition to the Sheriff. We should hope, therefore, that while they 
are praying for declaratory acts to prevent the infringement of their 
rights, the petitioners will also appeal against that most unconstitutional 
law, the Licensing Regulation of the Press.’ 

Out of the interruption to the meeting of the inhabitants had arisen 
a controversy as to the right of British subjects in India to meet, 
remonstrate, and petition, in the way intended ; in the course. of 
which, the recent absurdity of Mr. John Adam and Sir John Mal- 
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colm—that there was no Public in India—was re-asserted by the 
advocates of existing powers. To this a very happy reply was 
made, by the re-publication from the ‘ Annual Register’ of 1786, 
of certain resolutions passed at a public meeting of the British in- 
habitants of Calcutta, on the 25th of July in that year, relative to 
Mr. Pitt's India Bill. At that period, Sir John Macpherson was 
Governor-General, just before Lord Cornwallis’s arrival. Sir Elijah 
Impey and Sir William Jones were the King’s Judges ; and the 
members of Council were General Sloper, Commander-in-Chief, 
John Stables, Esq., and the Hon. Charles Stuart. We copy four 
of their principal resolutions : 

“1. Resolved, that his Majesty’s subjects in the East Indies are en- 
titled to the protection and support of the laws of England in common 
with the other subjects of the realin.’ 

* 3. Resolved, that the erection ofa new tribunal by the said Act, (Mr. 
Pitt’s Bill,) for the special purpose of trying offences, charged to have 
been committed in the East Indies ; a tribunal unrestrained by the settled 
rules of law, and subject to no appeal, and the depriving them of their 
undoubted birthright, the trial by Jury, are violations of the great charter 
of our liberties, and infringements of the most sacred principles of the 
British constitution.’ 

9. Resolved, that as considerable expense must be unavoidably incurred 
by our endeavours to obtain redress of our grievances, a subscription 
shall be opened by the committee who shall be elected by this assembly ; 
and that, as soonas the petition shall be ready for signature, a book shall 


be produced for the said subscription, to the end that every man = 
have the opportunity of promoting, by a voluntary sacrifice of a small 
share of his property, that security of the whole which is the grand object 


of our petitions.’ 

‘15. Resolved, that the thanks of the meeting be given to the Grand 
Jury, for having convened a legal and constitutional meeting of the Bri- 
tish subjects in this settlement, for the purpose of petitioning his Majesty 
and the two Houses of Parliament, for redress of those heavy grievances 
imposed on them by the before-mentioned Act of the Legislature.’ 

To these resolutions (which the ‘ Bengal Chronicle’ has published 
at length, but of which we content ourselves with giving four of the 
most striking only) the Editor appends the following observations : 

‘A correspondent having kindly extracted for us, from the ‘ Annual 
Register’ of 1786, an account of the proceedings of a meeting of the Bri- 
tish inhabitants of Calcutta held in that year, for objects precisely similar to 
those to be discussed at the approaching meeting, to be held at the Town 
Hall, on Thursday next, we have deemed it of sufficient importance to 
give it a conspicuous place in our columns ; and, with reference to the 
oceasion, we conceive that in so doing we are rendering an essential 
service to our fellow-subjeets, whose attention to this invaluable pre- 
cedent we earnestly solicit. While it may serve as a guide to the 
proceedings on Thursday next, it furnishes a practical reply to some of 
the arguments of our Indian alarmists, with Sir John Malcolm at their 
head. It hasbeen so much the fashion here to argue, that British subjects 
coming out to this country never pretended to any of the rights of free 
men, till Buckingham and the ‘Journal’ appeared to awaken thei from 
the dream of passive obedience, that too many have indolently yielded 
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up their belief to what was so earnestly insisted on, without taking the 
trouble to ascertain how far it was founded in fact. The very existence 
of a public, even in 1826, except for purposes of adulation, has been 
denied ! and the idea of the Company’s servants forming part of that pub- 
lic remonstrating against the acts of the Government, has been ridiculed 
as a monstrous absurdity, or denounced as a dangerous heresy to the 
orthodox doctrine of non-resistance. Yet we find that forty years ago 
meetings were held, at whiclr the very claims now denied were insisted 
on and proclaimed with all the manliness of British feeling, and the 
fearlessness of British independence. Here we find the British inhabit- 
ants, in the very infancy of our power in India, asserting their rights in 
language worthy of free men, claiming trial by Jury as their BIRTHRIGHT, 
and denouncing the power of transmission, now so much belauded, as 
dangerous to the security of their persons and fortunes. And who were 
those who thus dared to claim, in public meetings, privileges which it is 
now argued that the very act of a Briton’s coming to India deprives him 
of? Radicals and incendiaries of course! No: the leading members 
of the assembly were civil and military servants of the Honourable Com- 
pany, some of them who afterwards filled the highest offices in the go- 
vernment of the country, as the natnes of Duncan, Vansittart, Bristow, 
may vouch. And yet, in 1827, we are to be told, when British power is 
predominant over the whote continent of India—when our resources are 
multiplied to a degree that surpasses caleulation—our population of Bri- 
tish-born and Anglo-Indian subjects increased in an almost equal pro- 
portion—under such altered circumstances we are told that the privilege 
of meeting for constitutional purposes, or for any other purpose but that 
of servility, is not ours, and that the liberty of the Press, and trial by Jury, 
are amongst those rights, the discussion of which is pregnant with danger 
to British supremacy. Nay more, the very existence of a public for such 
purposes is denied. We say that the proceedings at the meeting of 1786, 
furnish a triumphant reply to such servile drivelling. 


‘Some of the resolutions of that meeting are so applicable to the one 
about to be held, that we hope to see them adopted, with merely the 
trifling alterations necessary of titles of Acts of Parliament to be repealed, 
&ec. The measure of appointing a standing committee to watch over our 
rights and interests, and of a general subscription to defray the expenses 
of petitions to Parliament and the King, will, we are satisfied, meet the 
general approbation. 


* The objects of the meeting, as declared in the ng Seng are scarcely, 


we think, sufficiently comprehensive. There are laws already in force, 
which it is as essential to our rights, and the rapidly advancing condition 
of this community, to have repealed, as it is to have certain statutes ex- 
tended to us, or others modified, in their application ; and we hope, there- 
fore, that no resolution, \hich may have such an object in view, will be 
deemed foreign to the objects of the meeting.’ 


The most important, and, we may add, most gratifying intel- 
ligence of all that has yet reached us on the subject of this Regu- 
lation, is, however, that contained in a private letter of a late date 
in May, which says that the Bengal Government had at length 
discovered that they could not enforce their Stamp Regulation in 
Calcutta without its being registered in the Supreme Court, and 
there was every reason to believe that the Chief Justice, Sir Charles 
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Grey, would not give it his sanction, without which it cannot 
become a law ! 


This would be, indeed, a death-blow to the whole scheme ; and 
one which we sincerely hope it will receive. 


The extreme length to which our extracts and remarks on the 
great Question of Taxation without Representation in India has 
extended, has left us no room for other subjects : though, indeed, 
it must be confessed that scarcely any other than this all-absorbing 
one is even adverted to in the Bengal Papers that we have re- 
ceived. A few short extracts, therefore, of miscellaneous matters, 
from the Papers of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, to which we 
shall return again for fuller details in our next, must suffice for the 
present. 

BenGav. 

‘We understand that a report is in town of disturbances in the Upper 
Provinces, on the alleged authority of private letters recently received. 
It is stated, that the death of Dowlut Rao Scindia has not been followed 
by those pacific arrangements which were anticipated, in consequence of 
the Ranee or Queen Mother laying claim to the Regency, and the oppo- 
sition made to her authority by the Surdars ; and it is added, that the un- 
settled state of affairs at Gwalior has rendered it necessary to moye out 
the troops stationed at Agra, Kurnaul, and Saugor, with a view to sup- 

vort the measures which the British Government may deem necessary to 
be taken. The refractory party will, no doubt, be compelled immediately 
to succumb to the paramount authority. 

‘The following has been handed to us, by a subscriber, as an extract 
of a letter from Sylhet, under date 27th ultimo (April) : 

“Some days since two wretches were detected endeavouring to kidnap 
two men, for the purpose of carrying them away to be offered up as sacri- 
lices to the tutelary goddess of the Jyntua mountains. She goes by the 
name of Jynteea Thakoorance. It appears that the Raja of that country 
has many of these smugglers of human beings in his employ, who dare 
not return from their hunt without some game, under the dread of being 
sacrificed themselves ; which is, indeed, the case if they are unsuccessful. 
It is hoped, that the above-mentioned miscreants will be transported for 
life, as two others were upon a former occasion. The commissioner, it 
is understood, has expressed his displeasure at the circumstance to the 
Raja, who is, at present, independent on the British government, and has 
threatened to take severe measures on the recurrence of a similar case.” 

‘The Government Gazette of last night (May 7) states, that the hills of 
Punduah, in the neighbourhood of Sylhet, have lately been surveyed, and 
that, the result being favourable, it is proposed to form a convalescent 
establishment in that quarter, the Panik hills being equally salubrious 
with the Nilgherries, and more accessible. The elevation, climate, and 
natural productions, combine to render them eligible for such a purpose. 
The same paper mentions, that the commissioners in Arracan intend to 
establish regular marts at Tatak and Aeng, exempt from any duty, and it 
is expected that they will be very much frequented by native traders 
Both of these projects reflect credit on the individuals who have suggested 
them, and on the government by which they are promoted. 
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“It is added, also, that the salt-works and revenue-settlement of Arracan 
will leave a large surplus over the eapenses of civil and military establish- 
ments. We mention this here, merely for the purpose of recording the 
fact, without meaning to draw from it those inferences respecting the 
alleged necessities of the state, which we have lately heard urged as a 
justification of an unpopular measure (the Stamp Tax). 

‘We learn, from the ‘ India Gazette,’ that the river between Caleutta 
and Chinsurah has been surveyed in order to ascertain whether it would 
be at all times practicable for the Honourable Company’s Steamers to 
convey troops to that depot. The result is stated to be highly satisfactory, 
there being plenty of water the whole way at any time of tide, except 
over the Chunnuk and Gorettee Flat, above Poltah Ghaut, which must 
be crossed on a flood-tide. In the freshes, when this mode of convey- 
ance up the river will probably be most important, we imagine there will 
be water enough over the flats mentioned, at all times. 

‘The same paper states, that the reverend Mr. Henderson, in his sermon 
at the Cathedral on Sunday, noticed, in a most feeling manner, the 
death of the venerable Marquis of Hastings, and did justice, as far as the 
occasion admitted, to the public merits and private virtues of this la- 
mented nobleman. The text was admirably adapted to the subject, 
being taken from the 37th Psalm, verse 37, ‘ Mark the perfect man and 
behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

Mapras. 

‘On Saturday we received a ‘ Madras Gazette Extraordinary,’ which 
merely contained the heads of intelligence received via Bombay, which 
have been already communicated to our readers. We refer to it at pre- 
sent, therefore, merely for the purpose of noticing the way in which Mr. 
Lushington’s appointment to the Governorship of Madras is mentioned. 
The following is the passage to which we allude : 

«« Mr. Lushington retired from the Treasury Bench in consequence 
‘ of his appointment to an exalted situation in India; succeeded in the 
‘Treasury by Mr. Planta.” ’ 

‘Whence the delicacy of the Madras Editor, in describing oy such a 
periphrasis that Mr. Lushington has been appointed to succeed Sir 
Thomas Munro as Governor of that Presidency? Is it that the publie 
announcement, in direct terms, of the intended removal of Sir Thomas 
Munro, would be displeasing to that distinguished personage? Qr is it, 
that the appointment of Mr. Lushington, who is not unknown at Madras, 
is so unacceptable, that they are desirous of concealing the fact even 
from themselves as long as possible? Or to what other cause is this 
obscure phraseology to be attributed? The appointment of Mr. 
Lushington is one other instance, we believe, of the elevation of the 
Company’s Servants to the Governorships of India, to which it has been 
understood that a strong objection has existed ; but in the present case, 
this objection may have been overcome by the fact that Mr. Lushington, 
although formerly in the service of the Company, has long ceased to 
be so. 

‘ We understand that the Kolapore Rajah, having broken the treaty 
made with him at Kittore, occasioned the field force in the Dooab to 
move out. This force, under the command of Lieutenant-Colenel Welsh, 
is encamped at Kitabagee, in two brigades. The right or cavalry brigade, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson, C. B., consists of the 23d 
regiment, or W. L. infantry, under Major Henry, on the right flank ; 
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the horse artillery, under Captain Ley; the 4th regiment light cavalry, 
eommanded by Captain Meredith ; and the 7th regiment light cavalry, 
by Major Riddell. The left or infantry brigade, is commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Martin, and consists of his Majesty’s 41st regiment, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chambers; the park of artillery, under Captain 
Wallace ; the Ist Bombay European regiment, commanded by Captain 
Robson ; and the 49th regiment Native infantry, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Trewman, with a detachment of pioneers, under Lieutenant Pickering. 

‘The Staff attached to Lieutenant-Colonel Welsh, commanding the 
Dooab field force, is as follows :—Captain Barclay, Assistant Commis- 
sary-General; Captain Lawe, Superintending Engineer; Captain O’Brien, 
Deputy Judge-Advocate-General; Captain O’Donnoghue, Assistant 
Quarter-Master-General ; Captain Cunningham, Deputy Assistant-Quar- 
ter-Master-General ; Captain Wallace, A. A. A. General; Captain Wal- 
lace, Post-Master-General ; Captain Watts, in charge of Bombay Com- 
missariat ; Captain Grafton, Surveyor; Lieutenant Roberts, Acting 
Military Paymaster. 

On the appearance of this gallant force, the Rajah returned to Kola- 
see and promised to perform all that was required of him. The con- 

itions now proposed, we understand, are, that he should remain quiet, 
and disband his new levies, which amounted, it is said, to 10,000 men. 
The Rajah, however, appears to be of such an unsettled disposition, that 
little faith is to be put in his promises. He has also agreed to restore 
the villages he had taken, and to pay the damage done by his followers. 
Awed by sucha force in his neighbourhood, and from former experience, 
it is expected he will see the necessity of adhering to the conditions now 
entered upon. 

‘ The heat in camp was very great; the thermometer at 99 degrees ina 
tent ; but we are happy to add, that the force was very healthy, and that 
not a single case of cholera had occurred up to the 27th ultimo. 

* Letters have been received from Nagpoor, stating that the murderers 
of the unfortunate Lieutenant Dallas have been apprehended. 

‘ We understand that the greater part of the flotilla are on their way, 
coastways, from Martaban to Calcutta—April 5,’ 

Bompay. 

* His Majesty’s ships the Tamar and Pandora dropped anchor in our 
harbour on the 13th instant. They comprised part of a naval foree sent 
down to the Red Sea in December last. Several objects were to have 
heen effected by it ; and we understand that the most of them have been 
in whole or in part accomplished. 

* One of the most interesting, if not the most important of these objects, 
was to obtain satisfaction from the people of Barbara, a seaport town, 
situated on the African coast, about one degree outside the Straits of 
Babelmandel, for the most barbarous attack and seizure of the brig Mari- 
anne and cargo some two years ago. 

‘ It appears that Mr. William Lingard, in command of that brig, visited 
Barbara, which is the entrepdt to the kingdom of Adel, and carries on 
a trade in gums and coffee with the Arabian Coast. 

* He made considerable purchases there, and from the apparent friendly 
disposition of the Natives was entirely off his guard. 

‘ Certain Arab traders, however, jealous of the interference of Eu- 
ropeans in a trade which had been exclusively confined to themselves from 
time immemorial, incited the Natives to seize the Marianne, which was 
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accomplished whilst the captain and his brother, the chief officer, were 
on shore, receiving over part of their purchases. They attacked the 
crew, wounded the second officer severely in the head and in the side, 
killed the serang and a Native passenger, and drove every soul belonging 
to her into the sea, from which they with difficulty escaped ; having been 
savagely refused to be received on board by several dows lying in the 
harbour. 

‘ The two brothers on shore, hearing of this, endeavoured to make 
their escape, but were surrounded and detained prisoners. In the mean- 
while, a party of boatmen belonging to the port generously formed for 
their defence ; and, after a scuffle with their enemies, succeeded in res- 
euing the two Lingards from the jaws of destruction. ‘They transported 
them on board a small vessel which conveyed them to Mocha. 

* The officer in command of the naval foree sent against Barbara was 
instructed to exact ample compensation, both on account of the lives and 
property lost. 

‘ No sooner did the fleet appear off that port, than the inhabitants set 
fire to the town and fled to the interior. It is said that there was very 
considerable property consumed. Finding, however, that the British 


were determined to blockade the port and destroy their trade, they at 
length commenced a negotiation, and agreed to the demands made against 
them ; paying a portion of the amount then, and promising to discharge 
the whole by instalments within two years. 

‘ While these events were passing at Barbara, and in the absence o 
the Resident who accompanied the expedition, a serious disturbance took 


place at our Residency at Mocha. 

‘Some Arabs had quarrelled with the sepoys attached to the Residency, 
. and pursued them to the gates at the factory, which were instantly shut 
on them, and the British flag hoisted in token of danger. 

‘The surgeon of the Residency, left in charge, was apprised of this 
disturbance, and that the Arabs were attempting to clamber over the 
factory wall. 

‘ He came out and found it on the eve of being taken; several Arabs 
having nearly succeeded in getting into the factory, At this alarming 
crisis, he shot the first man that advanced dead on the spot, and the 
others immediately fled. 

‘But they breathed vengeance against him, and, it is said, dug a grave, 
and swore on the Koran they would bury him in it. On the return of 
the Resident it was deemed prudent that the doctor should go on board 
a ship ; and it is imagined he will be compelled to quit Mocha altogether. 

‘ Two ships of war are still at Mocha, as a protection to the Residency ; 
but we have not learned that any general disturbance has arisen from the 
affair in question.—April 18. 

Bririsn Conontes. 

In New South Wales, and at the Cape of Good Hope, we are 
glad to see the same spirit that is now agitating British India, de- 
veloping itself in meetings, and petitions to the Legislature for an 
extension of their privileges, and for giving them a share in their 
own government. The folly, as well as injustice, of pretending 
to govern well such distant countries as these, by power originating 
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here, and delegated in its exercise to servants sent there ito re- 
plenish their broken fortunes, and be successively replaeed by 
others as needy as themselves, is too glaring not to be perceived by 
every reflecting person. ‘The only cure for the evil of such a state 
of things is, the granting local Legislatures, chosen by the people 
themselves, or mating them wholly independent : a measure whieh 
would be as beneficial to the mother country as to the dependency ; 
but one which the former will never originate, nor even concede, 
till the latter force it from the parent state, as the two Americas 
have done. It is just as preposterous to keep Colonies for ever 
colonies, as it would be to keep children for ever children. ‘The 
very terms of parent state and mother country, imply only nursing 
and protection of the infant settlements till they are of mature age, 
and fit to regulate their own affairs, when separation and self-con- 
trol is as natural and proper as the independence of sons and 
daughters, when they are old enough to form alliances of their own, 
to which they do not, however desirable, make the consent of their 
parents indispensable. And it may be added, that all just minds 
must approve of such separations rather than see nations or indi- 
viduals remain for ever in the infantile weakness, if not imbecility, 
of everlasting tutelage and dependence. 
Sr. Hevena. 

In our Number for September (vol. xiv. p. 594) appeared. the 
substance of some conimunications addressed to us respecting St. 
Helena, and the state of affairs there. The paragraph contained 
a very modified and softened abstract of written communications, 
given with all the assurance of perfect accuracy, and from quarters 
not liable to any suspicion of exaggeration. We have since, how- 
ever, had occasion to learn, from the concurrent testimony of most 
competent and impartial evidences, that such a representation as 
there given, cannot, by any means, apply to the existing govern- 
ment of General Walker, whose public conduct has been, through- 
out his administration, as humane and upright as his private cha- 
racter is universally admitted to be. We deem it an act of justice, 
therefore, to state this as our conviction; and, as we have had an 
opportunity of seeing authentic letters written from St. Helena, as 
late as the 14th of August last, and consequently of more recent 
date than the previous communications adverted to, we shall give 
the substance of these also. 

It is now nearly five years since Governor Walker was appointed 
to St. Helena, and during the whole of his residence there, his 
efforts are said to have been directed to raise the tone and character 
of both the government and society of that island to a standard 
more nearly approaching our own; in which those who have the 
best means of judging think he has eminently succeeded. 


The establishment of an Agricultural Society and a public market 
have benefited the condition of the farmers. A Military Institu- 
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tion has been of similar use to the young Officers of the island, 
giving them occupation and instruction in place of the indoleace 
and vacancy which existed before its establishment. Weekly lec- 
tures by Dr. Arnott, which had also been undertaken by desire of 
the Governor, had pleased all the higher classes—and a Savings’ 
Bank and Benefit Society, both of which had been recently estab- 
lished, were as acceptable to the lower classes of the community, 

The introduction of the silk-worm, and the manufacture of silk, 
had already given occupation to many previously unoccupied hands. 
"There were already thirty acres planted with mulberries, and about 
the same space preparing for plants. The trees were in the most 
flourishing condition, and some of the young plants, of only twelve 
months’ growth, were already ten and twelve feet high. The silk- 
worms were also thriving, and the whole of the culture wearing the 
most promising appearance. 

The abolition of slavery was in active progress ; and to this, the 
utmost energies of the worthy Governor were now directed, as they 
had been before to the abolition of female infanticide in Guzerat. 
It is this, indeed, which has rendered him in some degree unpopular 
with slave-owners, and the abettors of the system he wishes to 
destroy. ‘This may form a clue, therefore, to the interpretation of 
what might be etherwise inexplicable. But the dissatisfaction of 
such individuals is only a testimony to the philanthropy and 


general excellence of the character that excites it. 


Posrscripr. 

Since our sheets were closed for the press, we received a copy of 
the ‘ Calcutta Government Gazette,’ of the Sist of May (in deep 
mourning for the Duke of York). It conveys, however, no intelli- 
gence of great public importance. By it we perceive, that the 
exchange on London, at six months’ sight, was Is. 11d. per sicca 
rupee ; and that the rate of discount on private bills, by the Bank of 
Bengal, was eight per cent. The Governor-General was still on 
his tour in the Upper Provinces, as stated in the following paragraph : 

‘ By letters received from Simlah, of the Ist instant (May), we 
learn that the party continued to enjoy weather delightfully tem- 
perate, and to be highly pleased with their quarters. On the 2d, 
the Right Honourable the Governor-General, and Lady Amherst, 
were to go upon a visit to a place in the vicinity of Simlah, called 
Massoo. The deputation to Maha Rajah Runjit Singh, consisting 
of Captain Wade, Dr. Gerard, and Captain Pearson, had set out on 
their visit to Lahore some days before the date of our letters.’ 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. 
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Depatre at tHe East Inpta Hovse. 
Wednesday, October 10, 1827. 


The minutes of last Court having been read, 


Tue Cnarrman informed the Court that it was specially summoned 
€ for the purpose of submitting for confirmation the Resolution of the 
last General Court, approving the recommendation of the Court of 
Directors, of the 20th June last, for the appointment of a Staff Captain 
to be attached to the Military Seminary at Addiscombe, with an allow- 
ance of 15s. per diem as pay, and a further allowance of 26/, 5s. per 
annum, in lieu of diet.’ 


Mr. Ranvat Jackson stated, that perhaps he might be aceused of parti- 
ality towards the College at Addiscombe, if he entertained a feeling of ap- 
probation for an Institution which, from the day of its commencement to 
the present period, had fully answered all the purposes for which it had 
been established. It would, however, be a great blessing if all the mi- 
litary gentlemen going out to India should receive a suitable education, 
which at present was confined to the artillery and engineer officers. No 
person denied that officers ought to receive a proper education, and he 
understood that one of the reasons which prevented so desirable an 
object was the want of room at Addiseombe. Now he begged to re- 
mind the Court, that on a’ former occasion a motion had been brought 
forward, recommending to the Directors to take into consideration 
certain circumstances respecting the College at Addiscombe, with the 
view that that Institution might be dispensed with, and the expenses of 
that establishment saved to the Company, and that gentlemen, instead 
of sending their sons to Addiscombe, for the purpose of acquiring such 
sciences as were necessary, might be allowed to send them to any 
oe provided that they acquired a sufficient knowledge of their art. 

‘his question occupied the Court three days of earnest debate, and he 
had no doubt that if the question had been put in any reasonable time 
on any of those days, the motion would have been carried in the affirm- 
ative ; but the question not having been put till about half-past seven 
o’clock in the evening, at which time many geatlemen had left the 
Court, some from fatigue, others from love of their dinners, the pre- 
vious question was carried. He would, however, take the liberty of 
suggesting, for the consideration of the Directors, though he stood on 
that obscure side of the Court, that if confirmed experience proved that 
gentlemen could be as fairly educated for all needful purposes privately 
as publicly, not to think it beneath them to consider, whether it would 
not be a great public benefit, both as regarded purse and policy, to do 
away with the College at Addiscombe, and to open that spacious and 
magnificent place, Haileybury, for the education of the infantry and 
artillery. 

Tue CHArrMAN thought it necessary, before he answered the hon. 
Proprietor, to assure him that the Directors did not consider that side 
of the House, on which the hon. Proprictor stood, as obscure. With 
respect to the subject which the hon. Proprietor had mentioned, he 
could state to him, that it would in due time come under the considera- 
tion of the Court of Directors. 
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Tue Cuamman informed the Court, that it was made further special 
* for the purpose of submitting to it for confirmation the Resolution of 
the last General Court, approving of the Resolution of the Court of 
the 3d of August, granting to the present Marquis of Hastings the sum 
of 20,000/. on the grounds therein stated.’ 

Mr. R. Jackson requested that the resolution of thanks to the late 
Marquis of Hastings, of the 11th of December, 1816, respecting the 
Nepaul war—the resolution of the Court of Directors of the 20th of 
April, 1819, recommending a grant of 60,000/. to the late Marquis—the 
resolution of the Court of Proprietors of the 10th of June, 1819, approving 
of that grant—the resolution of thanks of the Court of Proprietors, of 
the 28th of May, 1822—the resolution of the Court of Directors of the 
3rd of August, 1822, and lastly, the resolution immediately before the 
Court, which was consequent on that of the 3rd of August, should be 
read. 

The whole of these resolutions were accordingly read by the clerk. 
The last resolution stated in substance that the Court, having taken into 
consideration the distressed situation of the present Marquis of Hastings, 
the Marchioness, and the other members of the family, and believing it 
conducive to the high character which had always been maintained by 
the East India Company, not to suffer the immediate successor of one of 
its most distinguished Governors-General to remain subject to the con- 
tinual pressure of pecuniary difficulties, recommend to the General Court 
a grant of 20,000/. to the present Marquis of Hastings, in order to enable 
him to take possession of his paternal mansion. 

Mr. Jackson adverted to the resolution of the Court, granting 60,0007. 
to the late Marquis of Hastings. The object of the Court in making that 
grant, was that it should be for the benefit of the Marquis, the Mar- 
chioness, and their issue. He wished therefore to know the proportions 
in which it had pleased the Directors to settle that grant. 

The CuarrMan stated that the 60,000/. had been put into the hands of 
Trustees, and the proportions in which it had been settled, were, one 
moiety to the present Marquis of Hastings, and the other moiety to the 
four daughters of the late Marquis. 

Mr. Wicram said, that if he recollected rightly, the property had been 
invested in land, during the lives of the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Hastings, and that on their demise it would fall to the present Marquis, 
upon his paying 30,000/. to his sister. 

The Cuarmman observed, that that was just the proportion he had 
stated. 

Mr. R. Jackson stated that a practice, which was quite consistent 
with the constitution of the Court, had, of late years, been discon- 
tinued—that of originating motions for grants of money in the General 
Court. Now, the General Court, however, was called together merely 
to confirm the Resolution of the Court of Directors. It was quite im- 
possible for persons out of doors, who read these things, not to be led 
into the belief that the Court of Directors had nothing else to do but 
to read certain papers, and to eall upon the Proprietors for their appro- 
bation. It was, however, of the last consequence to the Proprietors, 
as a body, that the public of England should believe that they continued 
to possess and to exercise those deliberative functions which the Legis- 
Jature had assigned to them, and ry they would renounce if they 
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sunk into the perpetual habit of passively approving of the Resolutions 
of the Court of Directors. He did not make these observations with the 
slightest feeling of disrespect to the hon. gentlemen within the bar, but 
but he had stated thus much, because he had come down to the Court 
with a substantive motion, which he did not mean to move in terms 
which would require a second meeting of the Court for its approbation, 
nor would offend the feelings of any one. He could not cansent to re- 
cord pauperism against the family of Marquis of Hastings, as was done in 
the Resolution as it stood at present. He did not mean to disparage that 
Resolution. He dared to say that the framers of it might have had wise 
reasons for wording it as they had, but the Proprietors were only to con- 
sider that paper as it stood before them. He would assume that the 
Directors were satisfied of that which they had withheld from the Pro- 
prietors ; they were satisfied of ‘‘ the continued pressure of pecuniary 
circumstances on a boy of nineteen ;” that they were satisfied of the ex- 
treme distress of the family—the proof of all which, nevertheless how- 
ever satisfactory to themselves, they had withheld from the Proprietors, 
and that, instead of it, there came, for the edification of future General 
Courts, one of the most meagre reports ever heard, as forming the 
ground of the General Court’s proceedings. The Report stated that 
the 20,0007. was given to the Marquis of Hastings on account of his pau- 
perism and known distress; and who, it had been stated at the last 
Court, without such assistance, would be obliged to lie on bare boards. 
He intended to make a motion to alter the phraseology of the Resolu- 
tion, as he would prove to the Court that the Resolution contradicted 
its own preamble. It sets out with a declaration of great regard to the 
Marquis of Hastings, the Marchioness, and the rest of the family, and 
concludes with providing for only one of them. He remembered that, 
in the year 1819, when it was proposed to give 60,000/. to the Marquis 
of Hastings, it was asked how it would operate on the Marchioness and 
her family, in the event of the decease of the Marquis. And what was 
the answer? Why, that the Marchioness would find both a husband 
and a father, in the General Court ; which expression was received with 
universal acclamation. And was it thus that they showed their con- 
sistency with their professions, by declaring that they gave assistance to 
the family of the late Marquis of Hastings, not from a regard to his 
memory, nor from friendship to his family, but on the naked and dis- 
graceful ground of pauperism, which, if it really existed, delicacy should 
have concealed. He was sorry he could not, without causing delay, make 
a motion to double the amount of the grant, and he regretted that the 
Directors had not taken the precaution of naming the separate indivi- 
duals of the family of the late Marquis, in the resolution. He could, 
however, without inconvenience, move an amendment of the terms of the 
resolution, so that no insidious friend of the present Marquis of Hastings 
should be able to say to him, that he had no obligation to give a single 
farthing to his family. He denied that the Court of Proprietors had any 
proof of the poverty of the family, without which they ought not to pre- 
sume to pronounce the sentence of pauperism against it. Could any man 
hear the resolutions, which had been read that day in Court, and see no 
rrounds to give the Marquis of Hastings money, without the excuse of 
a boards, and the pecuniary obligations ofa youth of nineteen, who, he 
would venture so say, had never been called upon to pay away a single 
farthing, except for cricket-bats and riding horses. The honourable 
Chairman had informed the Court of the generous disposition ‘of | this 
young man, and that there was no fear but that he would provide’ for his 
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mother and sisters ; but would not the Honourable Chairman laugh, if a 
solicitor should recommend him to leave out an important clause in a 
family settlement, in order to rely on the good disposition of a youth of 
nineteen, He (Mr. R.) must say that he heard the very best account of 
the Marquis of Hastings, but was any reliance to be placed on the ami- 
ability of a youth of nineteen. He never could agree, that the Marquis of 
Hastings’ services had been fully requited. In 1819, 60,000/. was granted 
to him for his military abilities, as the Proprietors had no documents to 
justify them in rewarding him as a statesman. Three years elapsed from 
that time, and during the whole time very splendid talents as a statesman 
were added to the abilities of a soldier. When he first went to India, the 
paper of the Company was at a discount, but before he came back, he 
raised it above par, and ended by leaving the Treasury overflowing, which 
he had found empty. He then requested leave to return home, but when 
he received the intimation of the desire of the Directors for him to stay 
until his successor arrived, he answered that he was bound to obey their 
wishes, and to stay. To judge of the merits of the late Marquis of 
Hastings, the Court had only to recollect the contents of the Resolution 
of the General Court of 1822, expressing, upon his application to return 
home, deep regret at that circumstance, reviewing his whole administra- 
tion, and then pronouncing in terms the most gratifying to himself, and to 
the public, thatadministration to be one uninterruptedseries of statesman- 
like talent. Then how wasit proposed to make a return for those services ? 
By placing a record of pauperism against his family, which must and would, 
as long as there was a malignant person in existence, put it in the power 
of such persons to taunt this excellent woman, her children, and her 
children’s children, by referring to the records of that Court, and showing 
that 20,000/. had been given to them on account of their lying on bare 
boards. He believed that there was not a nobleman in the land but 
would regard as an honour to be allowed to enjoy the hand of any of the 

young daughters of the Marchioness of Hastings, however trifling their 
fortune might be. He believed their fortune was not more than 1002. 

per annum ; yet their names had not been mentioned in the Resolution at 

all, but the whole of the grant was confined to the young gentleman. It 

was his object, in the amendment he intended to move, to enhance the 

material part of the Resolution. He rested nothing on the late Marquis’s 

services, because they had been acknowledged by repeated and crowded 

Courts, which had already given full and ample testimony to the Noble 

Marquis’s merits. Again he urged that the General Court was entitled 

to be treated with more ceremony in the Reports, which the Court of 
Directors were compelled, by Act of Parliament, and the Company’s 

by-laws, to lay before them. In the present instance, the Court of 

Directors had recommended this grant; on what grounds? No docu- 
ments whatever were there to show how this illustrious family had be- 
come involved in distress—illustrious he said, for it was no disparage- 
ment to their lustre that they had felt that pecuniary pressure which had 
visited the greatest and best of mankind. The late Marquis, with all 
his faults, was no gambler; he was no profligate; he was idolatrously 
attached to his wife and children. The dispersion of his fortune was 
mainly to be ascribed to an inconsiderate spirit of generosity. Why, 
then, should that Company hand it down to posterity, in their own 
praise, that they came forward and bestowed a sum of money on the 
desperate distresses of this noble family? This parade of liberality would 
not prove economical to the Company in the end. He had read a great 
number of the petitions presented to the Directors, and every one of 
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them commenced with lauding the accustomed liberality of the Court. 
Petitioners would, however, henceforth commence with stating that, 
having learned that the Company extends its munificence—to what? Not 
as a reward to eminent services, for there was a distinct consideration 
of necessity made in the Resolution; namely, to enable a young gentle- 
man to furnish two houses, but the Company extended its munificence 
to any one not connected with it, who might be under the pressure of 
pecuniary obligations. 

The learned Proprietor concluded by moving, as his amendment, that 
the words following be submitted for the original Resolution: ‘That 
this Court, referring to its former Resolutions respecting the late Mar- 
quis of Hastings, his Marchioness and fainily, resolve, that a further sum 
of 20,0002. be granted to trustees, for the express purpose of enabling the 
present Marquis, when of age, to take possession of his paternal mansion, 
and more effectually consult the honour and happiness of the Dowager 
Marchioness and the rest of the family.’ By adopting this amendment, 
the Court would put it out of the power of any artful admirer to persuade 
the Marquis that the grant was intended solely for himself. Reliance 
ought never to be placed unnecessarily on the good qualities of any indi- 
vidual. The learned Proprietor, in illustration of this principle, related 
an anecdote which had happened within his knowledge, respecting a 
young man of rank, whom his mother had loved with a fondness akin to 
idolatry. She had even taken him in her carriage to one of the Bishops, 
and entreated a blessing on his head; yet this young man having unfor- 
tunately mixed in bad company, his father had been dead only a few hours, 
when the fond mother received notice to quit the family mansion for 
ever. It was to guard against the possibility of such consequences as 


these with that ordinary degree of prudence with which family settle- 
ments were made, that the Learned Proprietor moved his Amendment. 


The Chairman did not feel competent to follow the learned proprietor 
through all the details of his speech. The honourable Gentleman stated, 
that there was no ground before the Court for granting the sum of 20,0007, 
to the Marquis of Hastings ; but he must recollect, that the necessities of 
the late Marquis had been laid before the Court, when it was proposed 
to give him the sum of 60,000/. The honourable gentleman did not 
think my declaration sufficient, of the unfortunate position of the family, 
nor did he wish a record of pauperism to be handed down to posterity, 
though he would have no objection to my laying before the Court a ere- 
ditor and debtor account of the property of the present Marquis. He 
had felt deeply gratified, when the proprietors, on the last general 
Court, took his word for these matters. Some observations had been 
made at last Court, that it would be worse than nothing to put a man 
into one of these houses, with only an income of 4,000/. a year. But it 
must be remembered, that this grant would enable the family to live to- 
gether, and thereby to join their resources, to maintain, ins ome degree, 
that rank to which they were entitled. He was as creat a friend to the 
Marquis of Hastings, on public grounds, as the honourable proprictor 
himself, and it was on that account that he at first proposed to give the 
sum of 40,0002, but that proposition was abandoned, because the sum 
was thought too great. He, therefore, thought the observation of the 
honourable Proprietor, on the meagreness of the report, uncalled for, 
and he believed it was not the intention of the Court, when they agreed 
to relieve the necessities of the Marquis of Hastings, to compel him to 
sign a deed to give protection to his family. Under all these circum- 
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stances, he lamented the course which the learned Proprietor had pur- 
sued; and he would stick to the resolution to which he had put his 
name, be it good or be it bad. 

The Deputy-Chairman (J. Parrison, Esq.) hoped the learned Proprietor 
would see the expediency of withdrawing his amendment. The Resolu- 
tion did not state that the grant was made to him, ‘in order to consult 
the dignity of the Dowager Marchioness of Hastings,’ than whom a 
more noble woman never existed; because the Court thought the young 
Marquis needed no injunction to lead him to the performance of an ab- 
solute duty; and therefore it was more gracious to leave the perform- 
ance of that duty to his own spontaneous acts. Was there any oc- 
casion for them to enjoin the young man to obey the Fifth Commandment. 
It appeared to him, that the learned Proprietor had come a day after the 
fair, and he hoped the Court would abide by its first resolution. 

General Toornton hoped the learned Proprietor would attend to the 
recommendation of the Chair, and withdraw his amendment. Though 
he disliked the wording of the original resolution, yet to avoid danger he 
would vote for it. The virtues of the late Marquis of Hastings every one 
knew, and few men united so many good qualities as he did. He wished 
that regard to his memory had induced the Court to grant the sum of 
40,000/. to his family ; for how shorta way would 20,000/. go to relieve 
their difficulties, which he regretted had been so publicly exposed! He 
hoped, however, that some good would arise from this evil, and that this 
discussion would have some effect on the Grande Monarque, Charles X. 
The difficulties of the Marquis of Hastings originally arose from the 
hospitality shown by him to that Monarch and the French noblesse at 
the time when they were thrown by distress on this island, and he 
trusted that the French King would consider this hospitality as a debt of 
the Crown of France. The sum of 20,000/. would scarcely be missed by 
that King, while it would add materially to the comfort of the family of 
the Marquis of Hastings. The gallant Proprietor concluded by declar- 
ing his intention of voting for the original motion, lest the material part 
of both the motions before the Court should be lost. 

Mr. Hume said, he had supported the amendment, which in spirit was 
the same as he had moved at the last General Court. He regretted that 
the hon. Chairman opposed the amendment, and acted inconsistently 
with his own feelings, merely because he had signed the original Re- 
solution. With respect to what the hon. Deputy Chairman had said of 
his learned friend being a day behind the fair in making an amendment 
on the second meeting of the Court, he did not think that objection 
at all relevant on the present occasion, as the Legislature appointed 
a second meeting to be held, to enable the Proprietors to consider 
what they had enacted on the first. These two being the only 
objections which had been urged against the amendment, he ap- 
pealed to the liberality of the Court to do this act of grace, without 
accompanying it with those expressions, of which the malignant and ill- 
natured might always avail themselves, to reilect on the descendants of 
this noble family. Why, when all were agreed in substance, should any 
technicality impede the accomplishment of their wishes? His lear red 
Friend (Mr. R. Jackson) had two objects. The first was, to make this 
vote consistent with that of former days; that was expressly for the 
benefit of the late Marquis, the Marchioness, and their issue, in such 
manner as the Court of Directors might deem expedient. The Company 
should act in this case as in that of their own family. His learned Friend 
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had related one anecdote of filial ingratitude, which showd impress the 
mind}of the General Oourt. ‘Why should a contingency be wished in 
this instance, which had been wisely avoided in 1819? The second 
object of the amendment was to remove the words which seemed to cast 
reflections on the family intended to be benefited. Before he sat down, 
he wished to clear himself from a misrepresentation which had appeared 
in a report of the last Court’s meeting, imputing to him words quite the 
opposite of what he had uttered. He thorght that the Court should not 
grant money,to public servants only because they were poor, unless they 
were entitled to reward on account of their good services ; and he made 
that observation on purpose to guard himself against the misrepresenta- 
tion of which he complained. 

Mr.. Werprne thought that the services of the late Marquis of 
Hastings had not only been liberally, but beyond measure requited ; 
and he therefore thought that it would have been impossible to have 
obtained a grant of 20,0007. from this Court, on the ground of public 
services. Upon these considerations he approved of the vote of the 
Court of Directors, who granted this sum from motives of compas- 
sion. It was upon this principle that the widows of officers were granted 
pensions. Before he sat down, he could not help adverting to the. state- 
ment of the learned Proprietor, whe complained of the exposure of the 
private necessities of the Marquis of Hastings’ family, at the same time 
that he would have the Chairman come down to the Court with a debtor 
and creditor account of their affairs. He thought it honourable to the 
Directors that they had consulted the feelings of the family, and abstained 
from mentioning their distress but in general terms. 

Captain Maxeiecp stated, that the honourable Proprietor who had just 
sat down denied the possibility of granting the sum of 20,000/. for the 
services of the late Marquis of Hastings, whereas the resolution, on the 
very face of it, distinctly proclaims that that money should be given for 
his services. (Mr. Weeding: ‘I said services alone.’) He (Captain Max- 
field) thought that the purse of the Company was not open to the claims 
of private distress, and that it was only tor the services of the amiable 
and estimable Marquis of Hastings that relief was afforded to his family. 
Since the amendment had been proposed, a question had occurred to 
him, which he should like to have answered, as upon the answer depended 
the manner in which he should vote. The question was, whether it would 
be legal, to amend the resolution of the Court of Directors, and consider 
this as the, second reading of the grant, or whether the Court would not 
thereby, be thrown back into further delay ? 

Mr. R. Jackson informed the honourable Proprietor, that as the 
amount ef the sum remained unaltered, no delay would be occasioned to 
the Court. i 

Captain Maxrrevp then expressed his determination to support the 
amendment, for no man was more willing than himself to convey this 
boon to the family in the way most grateful to their feelings, 

An hon. Direcror, whose name we could not learn, read a Resolu- 
tion of the Court of Directors in 1814, by which, in consideration of 
the eminent services of the late Viscount Melville, during 17 years that 
he presided over the Board of Control, a sum of 20,000/. was granted 
to his executors, at the rate of 2,000/, per annum, to be applied in 
liquidation of his debts. It was evident, from this vote, that pecu- 
= distress was by no means a novel ground for a grant from that 

Jourt, © ' 
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The Caarrman thought it necessary to say a few words on the grounds 
which compelled him to bring forward the motion under discussion.— 
An hon. Proprietor had made some observations on the services of the 
Marquis of Hastings. He was sure that they all highly estimated those 
services; but he begged distinctly to say, that unless the services of the 
late Marquis had been accompanied by the distress of his family, he 
should never have brought this proposition before the Court. 

Mr. R. Jackson was surprised that the request to withdraw his 
amendment should be accompanied by one uniform argument in its 
favour. One hon. Gentleman had stated that it was bad taste in him to 
require some ground for voting the 20,000/.; but he must tell that hon. 
Proprietor that it was the Act of Parliament which required the grounds 
to be stated on which a vote of money was made. If the Directors in- 
tended to grant this money on account of the distress of the present 
Marquis of Hastings, they were bound to show him that such distress 
existed, Had the Directors forgotten that Mr. Canning, when at the 
head of the Board of Control, refused to sanction one of their Reso- 
lutions, because they had not complied with the terms of their Consti- 
tution, in founding their Resolution on a full report from the Proprietors. 
The hon. Deputy Chairman had spoken of the bad grace of enjoining 
on this young man the necessity of obeying the Fifth Commandment ; 
but he thought it was the wisest plan to make security doubly secure. 
His object was, to do away with the horrible stigma of pauperism, and 
he should therefore persist in his amendment. 

The CuarrMan explained. Mr. Canning’s refusal to sanction one of 
their proceedings was grounded on the circumstance that the Company 
had inadvertently granted a pension for a longer period than their Char- 
ter extended to. He could not understand how the Trustees were to act 
under the amendment of the learned Proprietor. How could they force, 
by any legal proceedings, the young Marquis ‘ more effectually to con- 
sult the honour and happiness of the Dowager Marchioness, and the rest 
of the family ?’ 

Mr. R. Jackson pointed out that the original motion, though it 
opened by adverting to the situation of the present Marquis, and the 
other members of the family of his late illustrious father, concluded by 
stating that the intended grant was ‘ for the benefit of the present 
Marquis, and for the express purpose of enabling him, when of age, to 
take possession of his paternal mansion ;’ thus confining the advantage 
to the Marquis alone, and neglecting the other members of the family. 
The object of the amendment was to create, if not a legal, at least a 
moral obligation on the Marquis to provide for his mother and sisters. 
If it was wrong to mention the family at the end of the Resolution, it 
was equally wrong to mention them at the beginning. 

Sir Joun Doyte having abstained from all participation in the debate, 
did not intend, at that hour, to inflict a speech on the Court ; but he must 
say, that if, in any quarter of the globe, an individual could be found in 
whose character confidence might be placed, it might equally be the 
present Marquis of Hastings, though his age did not exceed nineteen 
years. He did not make this observation as a reason for neglecting any 
precautions. On the contrary, he agreed in the propriety of the amend- 
ment. Every person that he heard out of Court, when speaking of this 
grant, observed what a pity it was, when the Court of Directors was dis- 
posed to reward ¢ollaterally the services of the late Marquis of Hastings, 
that they should tarnish their amiable acts by resting it on such a 
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foundation. He was sure that the Directors, individually, would perform 
an act of grace in the most gracious manner, and it was strange that this 
feeling should be lost when they were taken collectively. The amend- 
ment was not offensive to the feelings of any one, and he entreated the 
Directors, without considering from what side of the bar it came—for 
benevolence was abundant on both sides—to agree to the amendment 
proposed. He should be highly delighted, if he could say to the objects 
of this vote, ‘If you had been in Court, you would have seen that the 
whole question was, how to give the money graciously.’ 

The Cuarrman stated, that it was very painful for him to say any 
thing more on the subject; but he felt that he should do his duty by 
going straight forward with the original resolution. The Court were 
well aware of his feelings. He felt deeply the position in which he was 
placed, but he would do his duty firmly. He would support the Resolu- 
tion to which he had affixed his signature. After all that had passed, 
what signified a few words? On the ground of necessity the vote was 
clearly made, and on that ground he supported it, coupled with the pre- 
eminent services of the late Marquis. He therefore moved, that the 
original words proposed to be left, stand part of the motion; which was 
carried in the affirmative, by a great majority. 

The original motion was then put, and agreed to by the whole Court, 
with the exception of three Directors, 

The Court then adjourned. 












































Dinner to Lorp WiuuiaAm Benrinck, BY THE East Inpia 
Company. 
From a Correspondent of the © Times, 


On Wednesday, the Directors of the East India Company gave a grand 
dinner, at the London Tavern, to Lord William Bentinck, the Governor- 
General of India, upon the occasion of his departure for that country. 
The Hon. Huan Linpsay in the chair. 

Report had excited a vast expectation. It was said that the dinner 
alone was to be charged at the rate of 12 guineas a-head. Certain it is, 
that a greater profusion of expensive delicacies was never witnessed at a 
tavern before. The dinner had been ordered, we understand, for 180 
persons—400 might have been accommodated from the materials which 
were gathered together from distant countries, to exhibit the wealth of 
this powerful Company. Mr. Bleaden had been ordered to ‘ stop at no 
expense,’ and he produced a feast which it would not be easy to parallel. 
The decorations of the great room were simple, but costly in an extreme 
degree. The dishes and bowls on the table at which the Chairman and 
the principal guests sat, were of solid gold. Mr. Bleaden had found it 
necessary, upon the occasion, to hire plate of Messrs. Rundelland Bridges, 
and the quantity may be guessed at, from the fact that the loan cost nearly 
4001. We recognized amongst the most massive articles, an urn which 
belonged to his late Royal Highness the Duke of York. This expensive 
set-out of the tables was the only novelty we observed in the arrange- 
ments, with the exception of the window blinds, on some of which were 
painted the Arms of the East India Company, while the City Arms blazed 
upon others. ‘The two galleries, in which musicians are generally in the 
habit of exhibiting, were filled with beautiful exotic plants and flowers ; 
and, in fact, the whole scene was made to revive the recollections of the 
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oldest members of the Company who had visited India, of the high per- 
fection of Eastern hospitality.* 

It was expected that a great number of the nobility would be present, 
but the various engagements previously to the commencement of the 
Parliamentary Session interfered with that expectation. Report stated 
that 15 Dukes had been invited, and multitudes of persons assembled 
at the doors, to get a glimpse of the Aristocracy of the country; but 
it seems that the Directors had resolved to limit the invitations to a more 
moderate number of the first ranks. The only noblemen we observed 
were, the noble Lord who was the principal guest, Earl Dudley, Lord 
Bexley, Lord George Bentinck, Lord Tenterden, Lord Elliot, and Lord 
George Seymour. Amongst the company were, besides a great number 
of Baronets and General Officers, the Lord Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, Spring Rice, Esq., Sir Thomas Lawrence, Captain Parry, 
&e. &e. The gallant Captain’s name, upon being announced, excited 
a considerable sensation. There were 24 Directors present at the enter- 
tainment. It was nearly eight o’clock before the company sat down to 
dinner ; there were three courses. After the cloth had been removed, 

The Cuairman gave, ‘ The King.’ (Four times four.) 

He then rose to propose the health of the Lord High Admiral, in 
doing which he spoke of the condescending manner in which the Royal 
Duke had acted upon every occasion on which it had been found neces- 
sary to appeal to him; and of the interest which his Royal Highness 
uniformly took in the maritime affairs of India. This was strikingly 
exemplified in his conduct with respect to the Bombay Marines. The 
health of the Lord High Admiral was then drank with three times three, 
and with warm but not noisy enthusiasm. 

The next toasts were—‘ The Royal Family.’ (Three times three.) 
And, ‘ The Navy and Army.’ 

The CHarrman then rose to propose the health of Lord William 
Bentinck. He said that he felt the highest gratification in performing 
the duty of proposing the health of the noble Lord who had undertaken 
the important task of governing the Eastern World—of superintending 
the interests, and keeping under control, 100,000,000 of people.— 
(Cheers.) Those around him were aware of the nature of so important 
a responsibility, and they were also aware of the talents, manliness, and 
integrity of the noble person who had undertaken the trust. He was 
convineed that the great duties of the Government would be performed 
in such a manner as would benefit the Indian and British communities, 
and secure for the noble Lord the approbation of all. (Cheers.) The 
experience which Lord William Bentinck had had, put it beyond all 
doubt that he was well qualified for the situation to which Government 
had appointed him. The choice had fully met the wishes of the Com- 
pany, whose interests were so vitally concerned in the prosperity of 
Eastern affairs ; and they hoped and believed that he would return to 
this country, after having rendered important services in this great office, 
and receive the grateful thanks of the community for his exertions. 
(Cheers.) The Chairman then gave ‘ The health of Lord William Ben- 
tinck, and success to him.” (Three times three.) 








* This representation of the expensive nature of the entertainment, 
has been contradicted by another Correspondent of the ‘ Times,’ whe 
signs himself ‘ A Gussr,’ 
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Lord WritrAm Bentinck then rose, to return thanks : 

‘ Gentlemen,—I rise to return thanks for the honour which you have 
done me, in drinking my health, and for the warmth with which you 
have cheered the mention of my name, associated as it has been with 
the interests of the country for which I am on the point of takifig my 
departure. I also beg leave to thank the honourable Chairman, in par- 
ticular, for the very kind and flattering manner in which he proposed 
the toast. 

‘Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Direction, This day ought to 
have been to me one of complete and unalloyed. gratification ; but it is 
not so. My satisfaction is greatly clouded by our recent loss of that 
liberal and accomplished statesman, who not long since was himself the 
object of your choice for the very office which I hold, and under whose 
now silent sariction I feel that Iam standing here. On the public claims 
of Mr. Canning, and my own personal attachment to him, it would be 
equally impertinent to dwell; but especially when we remember his long 
connexions with the East India Company, and the deep and unceasing 
interest which he took in the welfare of British India, I trust there is: no 
unbecoming vanity in my priding myself, at this moment, on his ‘deli 
berate approbation of my character, without which your friendly dis- 
position towards me could only have been manifested in vain. Gentle- 
men, I feel the full weight of the responsibility which his recommenda- 
tion has laid upon me: I must be careful not to dishonour one of the 
last measures of a great man’s public life, but endeavour, by every exer 
tion in my power, to justify his partial opinion of my qualifications, and 
the concurrent selection which has been made. 

“In contemplating the extreme importance of the charge to which I 
have been thus appointed, another peculiarity of my sitnation cannot fail 
to present itself most forcibly to my mind. If, by God’s blessing, my 
life should be prolonged but for a few years, and if your favour is not 
unexpectedly withdrawn from me, the conclusion of my government 
will not long precede the time ordained by the Legislature for the 
expiration of the Charter of the East India Company. Now, though 
I dare not hope that my best efforts to afford satisfaction in the manage- 
ment of your affairs can ever be placed in competition with the approved’ 
services of the many illustrions men who have gone before me, yet it 
must be made the constant object of my anxiety, not to ‘impair the 
wonderful results which have been hitherto produced by the upréghé:and 
able administration of your honourable monopoly, or to invalidate, by any 
fault of mine, your just claim to a renewed continuance of the pudblie 
confidence. 

‘Gentlemen, if I am brief on this occasion, I will rely on your indul- 
gence, that you will not ascribe my brevity to any want of gratitude, for 
the great honour which | have received in the appointment of Governor- 

eneral—great in itself, highly flattering in all its circumstances ; and, 
et me add, (with the least possible allusion to the past,) most truly gra- 
tifying to the best feelings of my nature, from the kind, prompt, and 
spontaneous manner in which you have been pleased to yee it on me. 

‘Gentlemen, I beg leave most unaff--tedly to return my thanks, and 
to express my hope, or rather my conviction, that after an honest, and 
uniform endeavour to discharge the duties of the high trust reposed in 
me, we shall again meet together with the same feelings of mutual 
respect and kindness,’ 

The Cuarrman then proposed, ‘The health of Lord Goderich ‘and 
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the rest of his Majesty’s Ministers,’ which was drunk with three times 
three, amid great cheering. 

Lord Bexuey returned thanks. His Noble Friend (Lord Goderich) he 
was sure regretted his inability to attend on this joyful occasion, Than 
the Noble Lord, whose appointment they were celebrating, none was 
more admirably qualified i the situation in which he was placed. His 
services to the public had been most important. It would be an injustice 
not to reward them by distinction, and that reward now awaited him in 
the Government of the East. He trusted that the words of the honour- 
able Chairman would be verified with respect to the Noble Lord, and 
that, upon the return of his Lordship, he would be hailed as a man who 
had executed a great public mission with zeal, ability, and success. 
(Cheers.) 

Lord Bsxuey then proposed, ‘The health of the Chairman of the 
East India Company.’ (Three times three.) 

The Cuatrman briefly returned thanks. He declared, that nothing in 
the world could give him greater satisfaction, than the knowledge that 
he performed the duties of his station to the satisfaction of his colleagues. 
The Honourable Gentleman then proposed ‘The health of the Right 
Honourable William Wynn, and the rest of the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India’. (Three times three.) 

Dr, Purnrimore returned thanks. He declared that the first Commis- 
sioner was animated by the sincerest wish for the benefit of the Eastern 
Empire. The interests, in fact, of this country, were so deeply inter- 
woven with those of India, that it was impossible to imagine a separation 
of them, without the injury of one or both. In selecting for the Go- 
vernment of India the Noble Lord, the greatest judgment had been dis- 
played. . The manliness of his conduct upon all occasions of publie ser- 
vice—the valour with which he had conducted himself on the Conti- 
nents of Asia and Europe—the noble principles by which he was always 
known to have been actuated—all contributed to render him peeuliarly 
well adapted to the superintendence of Indian affairs, and justified the 
opinion that he would promote the happiness and prosperity of the most 
extraordinary empire that ever the sun shone upon. None could have 
been more desirous of the appointment of the Noble Lord, than those 
who. constituted the Board that had been just honoured by the approka- 
tion of the Company. (Cheers.) 

The next toast was ‘The Duke of Wellington ;’ and the last was 
‘Lord Amherst and the Government of India;’ after which the Chair- 
man rose. This movement was the signal for a general departure, and 
the great room was empty in an instant. 





Lirerary INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur, Clarendon Papers will be published in a few days, by Mr. Colburn, in 
2 yols.. 4to, They comprise the Correspondence of Henry, Earl of Clarendon, 
and Laurence, Earl of Rochester ; with the very curious Diary of Lord Clarendon 
froth 1687 to 1690, containing minute particulars of the Events attending the 
Revolution. They will be illustrated with Portraits, (copied from the originals, 
by perinission of the Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon,) and other Engravings. 

Lady'Morgan’s new Irish Tale, entitled ‘The O*Briens and the O*Flahertys, 
is Jost On the eve Of publication. Lady Morgan is a vivid delineator of national 
manners and character, and with the faculty of seizing all the pieturesque’ and 
etlectiye, features of histary;; combines the power of, giving, at ence with a bold 
outline and a delicate finish, portraits which strike both by their novelty and 
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truth, and charm by the colouring of genius with which they are invested. The 
epoch she has now chosen for illustration, has, in the present state of exhausted 
combinations, one great recommendation to the novelist—it is untouched. It 
has also a deep interest in an historical point of view—it embraces events which 
prepared the Rebellion, and accomplished the Union. 

The noble Author of ‘ Matilda,’ which a season or two since attracted so much 
attention, and to whom one or two other works have been falsely attributed, is 
about to publish another Tale of the Day, entitled,‘ Yes and No ;’ which, accord- 
ing to the report of his Lordship’s friends, who have seen the manuscript, will 
completely establish the Author’s reputation as a first-rate Novelist. 

The well-known and admired Author of ‘ Granby,’ who has been residing 
abroad for the last two years, has also nearly ready for publication a New Novel, 
to be called ‘* Herbert Lacy.” 

* Angelo’s Reminiscences’ are in the press, and will very speedily appear, con- 
sisting of the Memoirs of the Elder Angelo, his Friends and Connexions, from 
his first arrival in England in 1750, and continued by his son, Henry Angelo, 
to the present time. They are expected to excite a high degree of curiosity and 
interest, in consequence of the introduction of ‘ personnages marquans,’ whose 
names figure in every pege. The two Angelos had the honour of attending pro- 
fessionally, nine members of the Royal Family, and almost all the persons of 
rank in the kingdom, for nearly eighty years successively, and are thus enabled 
to add to the interest of their own reminiscences, by introducing numerous 
original anecdotes and curious traits in the personal history of many noble and 
illustrious characters. But the book will abound, not only in piquant matters 
relating to persons of rank, but of talent also—for the elder Angelo’s intimacy 
with Englishmen, as well as foreigners, professors of all the Fine Arts, &c. made 
his house in Carlisle-street, for many years, the rendezvous of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Garrick, the Sheridans, the Linleys, Gainsborough, Foote, Bach, Abel, 
&c. ; and this circumstance, joined to the fact of his acquaintance with the ma- 
nagers of the London and Dublin theatres, the principal dramatic writers, poets, 
painters, sculptors, players, composers, and musicians, and all persons emi- 
nent for any description of talent, induce us to anticipate two very attractive 
volumes. 





An octavo edition of the curious and valuable Memoirs of Pepys, which sold 
so extensively in their more expensive form, is nearly ready for publication. 

‘ Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish Soldier,’ written by himself, will soon 
appear, and will contain some curious particulars of the Peninsular War, not to 
be found in works of more pretension on the subject. 

Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage of the United Kingdom is nearly ready. The 
new edition, which has been very considerably enlarged and improved, from com- 
munications of the first authority, will be infinitely the most complete and im- 
portant work of the class ever published. It will comprehend the latest altera- 
tions in the names of the Baronets, and the titles and creations of the new peers ; 
and, with the convenience of an alphabetical arrangement, will form both a 
Peerage and Baronetage, at little more than half the price which former works 
of the kind have cost. 

The celebrated author of ‘ The Spy,’ ‘ The Pilot,’ &c. has in the press a new 
work, called ‘The Red Rover.’ It is said to be another Tale of the Sea, and to 
be, of all his works, the Author's favourite. 





Allan Cunninglam’s new Romance, ‘ Sir Michael Scott,’ is expected to appear 
ina few days. The subject is most promising, and will afford ample room for 
the exercise both of the Author’s romantic and poetical genius, 





Novice. 
“As all the Annual Publications are not yet issued to the public, the notice of those 
intended for the present Number of the * Oriental Herald’ is deferred till our next, in 
order to comprehend the whole under one general review. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. } 


Abbott, J., Lieut., rem. from 2d to 4th comp. Ist batt. Artill —C. April 27. 

Alston, W., Lieut. 68th N. L, to Capt., v. Thoresby, prom.—C. April 12. 

Ayford, R., Major, 27th N. [., to be Lieut.-Col.—C. April 12. 

Arbuthnot, G., Lieut., 3d Light Cay., to be Adj., v. Brodie, dee—March 2. 

Armstrong, Lieut. and Adj. (St. Helena), to be Capt., by Brevet—Mareh 17. 

Agnew, D., Major, 3d N. L, transferred to Invalid Estab., 2d Nat. Vet. Bat., 
—M. March 23. 

Albert, H. C., Lieut., Inv. Estab., pensioned.—M. March 20. 

Armstrong, Lieut., 40th Foot, on furlough to Europe.—C. March 12. 

Andrews, A., Lieut.-Col. (C. B.), rem. from 49th to 16th N.1.—M. March 7. 

Broughton, E. R., Major, 2ist N. L, to be Licut.-Colonel, v. Ward, prom.—C, 
April 12. 

sertram, W., Major, 16th N. L., to be Lieut.-Col.—C. April 12. 

Beadon, H. Assist. Surg., to be Ist Assist. and Assist. Surg. of the Sunder- 
bund Commission, v. Hewett, promoted.—C. April 12. 

Baker, F. M., admitted Cadet of Cav.—C. April 10. 

Browne, M. W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from Ist batt. Foot Artill. to 2d brig. Horse 
Artillery, v. Faithfull—C. April 20. 

Buckle, F., Lieut., rem. from 4th comp. 4th batt. to the Ist troop, 2d Brigade 
Artill. v. Bireh.—C, April 20. 

Birch, Licut., rem. from Ist troop 2d Brig. Artill. 4th comp. 4th batt. v. Buckle. 
C. April 20. 

senham, G. W., Lieut., 40th N. I. ,to be Captain, v. Skardon, prom.—C. May 2. 

Bowron, Assist. Surgeon, posted to 48th N. 1.,—C. March 2. 

Bean, J. H. Ensign, 15th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Wardell, dee.—M. March 2, 

Burt, N. M., Lieut., 8th Light Cay. on furlough to Enrope-—M. March 23. 

Burns, D., Conductor, rem. from Rangoon to Fort St. George.—M. March 20. 

Best, J., Conductor, rem. from Rangoon to Fort St. George.—M. March 20. 

Brice, E., Cadet, to be 2d Lieut. of Artill—M. March 16. 

Baldwin, J. T., Lieut., rem. from 4th to 3d batt. Artill—M. March 15. 

Barret, W., Mr., to be Veterinary Surgeon.—C. May 14, 

Baker, F., Mr., admitted Cadet.—B. May 14. 

Burges, G., Capt., 5th Light Cay., on furlough to Europe —C. May 18. 

Bachman, S. J., Assist. Apothecary, appointed to Detachment at Chinsurah. 
—C, May 18. 

Babington. H., Assist. Surg., app. to 2d Regt. Light Cav.—C. May I1. 

Bell, Capt., 68th N.L, to command detachment of Drafts for Arracan.—C, 
May 6. 

Beatson, T. F. B., Cornet, rem. from 6th to 10th Lt. Cav.—C. Calcutta, May 6. 

Beecher, G. R. P., Ens,, rem. from 38th to 4th N. 1.—C. May 6. 

Baring, J. D., Cornet, posted to Ist Regt. Light Cavy.—C, May 6. 

Burt, H.C., Ens., posted to 64th N. L—C. May 6. 

Brooke, G. P., Ens., posted to 68th N. 1.—C. May 6. 

Boswell, J. S., Ens., posted to 19th N. L—C. May 6. 

Brooke, F. C., Ens., posted to 7th N. L—C. May 6. 

Bontem, J., Ens., posted to 8Ist N. I—C. May 6. 

Barrett, J., Ens., posted to 54th N. I—C. May 6. 

Bogie, Assist. Surg., app. to 3d Reg. Local Horse.—C, May 6. 

Blair, Lieut., to act as Adj. to 5th Light Cav.—C. April 27. 

Bamfield, Lieutenant, to act as Interp. and Quarter-Master to the 56th N. 1 
—C. April 27. 

Balders, W. H., Ens., 16th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Bunney, retired.—C. April 20. 

Blundell, G. S., Lieut., 5lst N, 1, to be Captain, y. Hawes, prom.—C, April 20, 
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Caldecott, C. M., Mr., to be Assist. to the Magistrat. and to the Coll. of Mirza- 
pore.—C. May 10. 

Campbell, Mr. J., to be Judge of Zillah Sylhet.—April 12. 

Christian, H. H., Mr., to be Cadet of Cavalry.—C. May 14. 

Corsar, H. F., Mr., admitted Cadet.—B. May 14. 

Cameron, L. J, Mr., to be Assist. Surgeon.—B. May 14. 

Cockson, W., Mr., Cadet, to be Ensign.—B. May 18. 

Cumberlege, E. A., Lieut., 5th Ex. N. L, to do duty with 58ih N. L—C. May 6. 

Craigie, Lieut., 20th N. L. to act as Adj., v. Douglas, on furl—C. May 6. 

Cookson, J. G., Lieut., posted to the 4th comp. Ist batt. Artill. v. M‘Gregor 
—C. April 27, 

Cook, H., Capt., 23d N. I., to be Major, v. Oliver, retired.—C. April 20. 

Costly, W. R.C. , Major, 7th N. [., to be Lieut. Col.—C. April 12. 

Campbell, N. Capt., 2ist N. L., to be Major, v. Broughton, prom.—C. April 12. 

Coxe, H. D., Capt. 25th N. “i to do duty in the Bhaugulpore Hill-Rangers. 
—C. April 20. 

Cooke, G. M., Brig. Major on Estab., rem. from his Staff appointment, at the 
recommendation of the Comm.-in-Chief.—C. March 2. 

Collins, C. J. C., Lieut., posted to the 25th N. IL—C. March 2. 

Clark, C. Ens., rem. from Ist Ex. N. I. to lst Eur. Regt.—C. March 7. 

Conwell, W.E. E., ee placed at the disposal of Government, at Fort 
Cornwallis. —M. "March 1 

Carruthers, D., Cadet, to be 2d Lieutenant Artill—M. March 16. 

Currie, J., Cadet, to be Ensign.—B. March 16. 

Crozier, T. R., Lieutenant, 34th N. I., to be Adjutant—M. March 9. 

Chippendall, S.W. ” admitted as Assistant- -Surgeon.—M. March 9. 

Christie, J. M., Ensign, j 18th N. 1, on furlough to Europe, for health.—M. 
March 3 

Campbell, J, Lieutenant, 41st N.I., his services placed at the disposal of the 
Resident at Hyderabad.—M. March 20, 

Cherry, A. J., Mr., to be Head-Assistant to the Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue.—M. March 20. 

Cassamajor, J.A., Mr., to be resident at Misoor.—M. March 31. 

Clementson, F. F., Mr., to be Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate of Masuli- 
patam.—M. March 31. 

Cubbon, M., Lieutenant-Colonel, Deputy-Commissary General, to be Com- 
missary-General, y. Morison—M. March 13 

Cameron, J. St. A. M., 8th N. 1. to be Lieutenant, vy. Tudor, deceased—M. 

March 13. 


Donaldson, Assistant-Surgeon, M.D., to do the Medical duties of the Jungapore 
Residency.—C. May 18. 

Dyke, W. H., Ensign, to be Lieutenant, v. Fitzgerald, prom.—C. May 11. 

Dalrymple, Lieutenant, 7th N. 1, to act as Major of Brigade at Berhampore.— 
C, May 11. 

Day, E., Major, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, y. Peter, retired.—C. April 20. 

Dickson, C., Ensign, 6lst N. I., to be Lieutenant, y. Currie, retired —C. 
April 20. 

Dalrymple, J. R., Lieutenant, 7th N. L, to be First Lieutenant.—C. April 12. 

Drysdale, J., Major, 50th N. I. tobe Lieutenant-Colonel.—C. April 12. 

Dickson, R. C., Captain of Artillery, to be Major, vy. M‘Dowe!l, deceased.—C. 
April 20. 

Donaldson, R., Ensign, 6th N. I., to be Lieutenant, y. Dallas, deceased..—M 
March 9. 

Davis, R., Major, 4th Native Veteran Battalion, removed to Cav. European Vet. 
Battalion. —M. March 26. 

Down, E. Cadet, to be Cornet, Light Cavalry.—M. March 16. 

Denman, E.H. F., Cadet, to be Second Lieutenant.—M. March 16, 

Ewart, R. S. Mr., admitted Cadet.—B. May 14. 

Enliott, a Surgeon, is appointed to do duty with 47th Regiment.—C. 
ay 18 
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Elis, W., Lieutenant, 45th N.1,, on furlough to/Europe—-@. April 29; } 

Ewart, J. Lieutenant, 55th N. 1, to be Captain, v. Welland, proas.—C. April 12. 

Evans, D. F., Lieutenant, L6th N. 1, to be Captain, v, Hull, prom.++O; April 12. 

yer = Lieutenant, posted to the 4th Company 2d Battalioa Artillery.—€. 
April 20. 

Eades,F., Lieutenant, 39th N. L., to be Adjutant, vs Dyce.-—M: March 9. 

Evans, W., Ensign, 41st Foot, to be Lieutenant, v. Simmens, promoted—C. 
March 12. 

Eames, R. F., Lieutenant, 33d N. L., appointed to the Rifle Corps—-M. Mareh 19. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. B., to be Assistant to the Secretary to tbe Board of Revenue’ in 
the Central Provinces——April.27. 

—_ er Apothecary, appointed to detachment at Chinsurah..~——C. 

ay 18. 

Farmer, J., Cornet, 9th N. I., to be Lientenant, v. Brooke, deceased.—C€, May 11. 

Fitzgerald, C., Lieutenant, to be Captain, v. Berguer, deceased.—C, May 11. 

Forster, G., Lieutenant, 6th Light Cavalry, on furlough—C. May 11. 

Frazer, W., Lieutenant, 61st N.1., to be Adjutant of Arracan Provin¢ial Batt. 
—C. May 6. 

Fitzgerald, Captain of Artillery, posted as Brigade-Major to Troops statiéned at 
Burhampore—C. April 27. 

Forbes, W., Lieutenant, 81st N. I., is appointed to be second in Command of the 
Mugh Levy.—C, April 27. 

Fender, J., Assistant-Surgeon, appointed to do duty with the 30th N. TC. 
April 27. 

Fiddes, J., Major, 42d N. I., to be Lieut.-Col.—C. April 12. 

Fitton, P. B., Captain, 27th N. L., to be Major, v. Oxford, prom.—€. April 12. 

Fenning, S. W., Lieutenant of Artillery, to be Captain, v. Dickson, prom.—C. 
April 20. 

Fordyce, J., Lieutenant of Artillery, to be Captain, v. Huthwaite, prom—C. 
April 20. 

Faithfull, H., Lieutenant-Colonel, rem. from 2 Brig. Horse Artillery, to the Ist 
Battalion Foot Artillery, v. Browne.—C. April 20. 

Fagan, C., Lieutenant-Colonel-Com., to command Rajpootana field force.—C. 
April 1. 

Flower, J. R., Ensign, posted to 25th N. I.—C. March 2. 

Fitzgerald, J., Lieut., 42d N. L., to be Qua. Mas. Interpreter, &c. vy. Griffiths, dec. 
M. March 2. 


French, G. E., Cadet, admitted to Infantry, and prom. to Ensign—M. Mareh 9. 

Faunce, R. N., Ens., 2d N. [., on furlough to Europe for healil—M. March 1. 

Farran, C., Lieut.-Cel. Com., l4th N. L, permitted to resign the command at Bel- 
Jary.—M. March 23. 


Grange, R. G., Mr., admitted Cadet.—B. May 14. 

Gwatkin, E., Capt., 13th N. L, to be Superintendent of the Haupper Branch of 
the Stud Establishment, v. Col. Watt, resigned —C. May 18. 

Goldney, Lieut., 4th N. I., to act as Adj., v. Macdonald, on furl—C, May TI. 

Gerrard, J. G., Ensign, posted to Ist European Regt.—C. May 6. 

Gifford, T., Ens., posted to Ist N. —C. May 6. 

Grissell, J., Lieut., 46th N. 1, to be Capt. of 2d European Regt., y. Thomson, 
prom.—C, April 12. 

Gray, D. M‘Q., Assist.-Surg., appointed to Sirmoor Batt. _ e 

Grissell, J., Lieut., rem. from 2d Eur. Regt. to 46th N. L—C. March 7. 

Grant, J., Cornet, 5th Light Cav., to be Lieut., vy. Willock, prom.—M. March 1. 

Grant, J. P., Assist.-Surg., placed at disposal of Government at Fort Cornwallis. 
—M. March 1. 

Gaitskell, E., Lieut., 5th Light Cay. tran. to Invalid Estab—M, March 20. 

Gardiner, W. P., 2d Eur. Regt., on furlough to Europe—M. March 20. 

Grant, A., Lieut., Assist.-Com.-General, to be Dep.-Com.-Gencral, y. Cubbon, 
prom.—M_ March 13. ptt 
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Hutchins, G.H., Capt., to resume the command of the escort with the Agent to 
the Goy.-General—C. May 18. 

Hart, T. B., Assist.-Surg., appointed to the Medical Duties of the Civil Station 
at Dacca, v. Sully, rem.—C. May 11. 

Hunter, Lieut., 53d N.1., to act as Interpreter and Quarter-Master, y. Conway, 
on furlough.—C. May 11. 

Hay, E., Ens. posted to 35th N. L—C. May 6. 

Howard, Lieut., Ist Eur. Regt., to take charge of the Escort attached to the 
Political Agent in Harowtee.—C. May 4. 

Huthwaite, E., Capt., posted to 2d Comp. 3d Batt. Artillery, y. Oliphant.—C, 
April 27. 

Hawes, G., Capt., 51st N. L., to be Major, v. Day, prom.—C. April 20. 

Henderson, J., Assist.-Surg., to be Surgeon, v. Wardell, resigned.—C, April 20. 

Hunter, J, Major, 58th N, L, to be Lieut.-Col. v. Welechman, prom.—C. April 12 

Higginson, J., Lieut., 58th N. L., to be Capt., v. Welchman, prom.—C, April 12. 

Hull, L. N., Capt., 16th N. 1, to be Major, v. Bertram, prom.—C. April 12. 

Hunter, C., Lieut., 50th N. 1, to be Capt., v. Rees, prom.—C. April 12. 

Hewett, Assist.-Surg., M. D., to do the Medical duties of the Sunderbund Com- 
mission.—C. April 12. 

Holloway, E. V. P., Ens..42d N. L, to be Lieut., v. Griffiths, dee—M. March 1. 

Haig, J. R., Lieut., 34th N. L., to be Capt., v. Hodgson, retired —M. March 2, 

Hodgson, 8. J., Capt., 49th N. 1., to be Major, v. Trewman, prom.—M. Mareh 2. 

Hewetson, C., Lieut., 49th N. L., to be Capt., v. Hodgson, prom.—M. March 2. 

Harper, H., the Rev., to be Military Chaplain at Bellary.—M. March 20, 

Harnett, R., Gent., to be Ens., without pur. 41st Foot.—C. March 23, 

Hitchins, Capt., to be Dep.-Adj.-General in Ava.—M. March 13. 

Hall, H., Lieut., 41st N. 1, on furl. to Europe, for health-—M. March 13, 


Ingram, J. W., Capt., 19th N. L, to be Major, vy. Rich, prom.—C. April 12. 


Jenkins, H., Assist. Apothecary, 50th Regt., transferred to Pension List.—C. 
May 18. 

Jelf, * Ens., posted to 7th N. IL—C, May 6. 

Jenkins, R. B., Major, 29th N.I., to be Lieut.-Col—C. April 12. 

Johnston, J., Lieut., posted to 3d Troop, 2d Brig. Horse Artillery. 

Jones, R.E., Ens., posted to 25th N. 1L—C. March 2. 

Jenkins, R. C., Lieut., Glst N. L, to officiate as Sup. of Works at Sulkea—C. 
March 23. 

Justice, W., Lieut., of the Rifle Corps, to take charge of detachment of Horse 
Artillery proceeding to the North.—M. March 1. 

Kenny, J.T. Capt., llth N. I., on fur, to Europe—C. May 18. 

Knox, A., Brig.-Gen., posted to the Sangor Division of Army.—C, April 20. 

Kerr, A. B., Cadet, to be Ensign.—M. March 16. 

Kinloch, AZ. M., Ens., 54th L, L., doing duty with 12th N, L, to join his own 
Regiment.—-M. March 7. 

Kerr, A. B., 36th N, L, rem. to 24th N, L—M. March 7, 


Lindsay, W., Mr., to be Vet. Surg.—May l4. 

Lennox, Lieut., 43d N. L., to do duty with 4th N. 1—C. May 6. 

Locker, J. B., Ens., rem. from Ist to 5th N. L—C. May 6. 

Laurie, Assist-Surg., app. to 53d N. 1—C. May 6. 

Lloyd, Lieut., to act as Adj. to 2d Lt. Cay., vy. Lawrence on furl.—C. April 27. 

Lamb, C. Y., Ens., 51st N. 1, to be Lieut., v. Blundell, prom.—C. April 20, 

Long, R., Ens., posted to 25th N. 1—C. March 2. 

Locke, T., Brey. Capt., 50th N. L, to be Capt., v. M‘Neill, dec—M. March 2. 

Lockhart, W. E., Ens., 45th N. IL, to be Lieut., v. Nixon, pensioned.—M, 
March 20. 

Lord, H. F., Cornet, 5th Lt. Cav., to be Lieut., v. Gatskell —M. March 23, 

Lancaster, C., Cadet, to be 2d Lieut. Artill—M, March 11, | 


Money, E, K., Mr., admitted Cadet of Cay.—B, May 14. 
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od Mackinnon, K., Mr., M. D., to be Assist.-Surg—B. May 14. 
- Mallock, Lieut. of Engineers, to act as Adj. and Visiting Officer in Fort-Wil- 
liam.—May 15. 
! Mellish, Lieut., 10th Lt. Cav., to act as Adj.—C. May 11. 
i Morgan, Ens., 14th N. L., to do duty with 67th N. 1L—C. May 11. 
Master, W., Cornet, removed from 10th to the 7th Lt. Cay.—C. May 11. 
: Maclean, R. N., Ens., posted to 2d N. L—C, May 6. 
S M‘Connell, W. G., Ens., posted to 16th N. 1.—C. May 6, 
- Maitland, F., Ens., posted to 4th N. 1L—C. May 6. 
a Morton, J., Ens., posted to 43d N. L—C. May 6. 
Minichin, FP. C., Ens., posted to 30th N. L.—C. May 6. 
) M‘Gregor, R. G., Lieut., rem. from 4th Comp. Ist Batt. Artill. to the 2d Comp. 
4 3d Batt., v. Huthwaite.—C. April 27. 
> M‘Lean, H., Assist.-Surg., app. to the Med. charge of Artill, at Nussecrabad. 


—C April 27. 
Moule, J., Lieut., 23d N. L, to be Capt., vy. Cook, prom.—C. April 12. 
Macdonald, R. C., Capt., 49th N. L, to be Maj., v. Parke, prom.—C, April 12, 
a M‘George, W., Lieut., 7th N. L, to be Capt., v. Walker, dec —C. April 12. 
M‘Leod, B. W., Assist.-Surg., to be Surg., v. Lowe, retired —C. March 2. 


L. Miller, G., Lieut., posted to 25th N. L—C. March 2. 
; Marshall, B., Lieut., posted to 25th N. I1—C. March 2. 
*s Marshall, S., Ens., Ist Eur. Reg., to be Lieut, v. Boyce, dee—M. March 1. 


Mackenzie, H., Ens., 34th N. L, to be Lieut., v. Haig, prom.—M. March 2. 

Mackenzie, G. G., Ens., 50th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Locke, prom.—M. March 2. 

Macqueen, A., Ens., 49th N. I, to be Licut., and Adj., v. Hewetson, prom. 
—M. March 6. 

Moore, G. W., Lieut.. 2d Lt. Inf., to be Quart.-Mast., Interp., &e.—M. March 23. 

Martin, J., Sub-Conductor, rem, from Fort St. George to the Tenasserim Coast. 
—M. March 20, 

Montgomery, G., Sub-Conductor, rem. from Rangoou to Gooty.—M. March 20. 

Marett, P.'T., Ens., app. to 4th N. I.—M. March 28. 

Macleod, N. L. M., of the 48th, is appointed to do duty with 52d N. L—M. 
March 30. 

Macdonald, W. P., Licut., 41st N. 1, is app. to the Rifle Corps—M. March 31. 

Morison, Lieut.-Col. (C. B.), to be Resident in Travancore and Cochin.—M. 

. March 31. 

M‘Master, B., Capt., 6th N. [., to be Maj. of Brig. in Mysoor, v. Hodgson, prom. 

c —M. March 13. 


Neave, Mr. Robert, to be Register of the City Court at Patna.—April 27. 

Nicol, S. J. M., Cadet, prom, to Ens.—May 14. 

Nash, Lieut., to act as Adj. to the 5th Light Cavalry, v. Master on furlough. 
—C, April oF. 

. Nunn, J., Lieut., 21st N. I., to be Capt., v. Campbell, prom.—C. April 12. 

Nicolson, J., Capt., 4th N. 1, to be Maj., v. Taylor, deceased. 

Nenfville, J. B., Capt., 42d N. L, to be Major, v. Fiddes, prom.—C. April 12. 

Norgate, C., Ens., 18th N. 1, to be Lieut., v. Barwell, struck off.—C. March 2. 

Nuttall, R. C., Ens., 19th Native Infantry, to be Lieut,, v. Wakefield, struck off. 
—C, March 2. 

Nixon, H. J., Lieut., 45th N. L, transferred to Pens. Estab—M. March 2. 

Onslow, M. R., Mr., admitted Cadet of Cav—B. May 14. 

Ouseley, R., Ens., 50th N. L, to do duty with the 39th N. IL—C. May 15. 

Oliphant, W., Capt., rem. from 2d Com, 3d Bat. Artil., to the 13th Com. 6th 
Bat. v. Powney.—C. April 27. 

. Ouseley, J. W. J., Lieut., 28th N. L., to be Capt. v. Incell deceased.—C. April 12. 

Oldfield, F. B. R., Licut., post. to 25th N. 1L—C. March 2. 

Orford, J., Sub-Conductor, removed from Rangoon to Fort St. George.— 
M. March 30. 

Ogilvie, W. C., Mr., to be Assist. to the Collect. and Magis. of Musulipatam.— 
M. March 31. 
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O'Connell, G., Lieut. Commis. of Ord., to take charge of the Arsenal of Fort St, 
George.—M. March 13. 


Parish, W., the Rey., to be District Chaplain at Kurnaul.—C, May 17. 

Parry, R. B., Mr., to be Vet. Surg.—C. May 14. 

Pigott, C. C., Mr., admit. Cadet.—B. May 14. 

Powney, R., Major, posted to 5th Bat. Artil. v. M‘Dowell deceased.—C. May 6. 

Parke, J.C B., Major, 49th N. 1., to be Lieut.-Col.—C. April 12. 

Phillips, J. H., Lieut, 42d N. 1, to be Capt., v. Neufville-—C. April 12. 

Plumbe, T., Lient., 27th N. L, to be Capt., v. Fitton, prom.—C. April 12. 

Pennington, R. B., Assistant-Surgeon, to be Surgeon, v. Johnstone, retired. 
C. March 2. 

Pocock, R. J., Lieut., 2d Europ. Regt., on furlough to Europe for health. 
- M. March 23. 

Pinchard, G. T., 2d Europ. Regiment, on furlongh to Europe for health. 
M. March 23. 

Paterson, A., Assist.-Surg., 30th N. L, removed to the Ist Bat. Pioneers. 

—M. March 26. 
Pope, H. Y., Ens., app. to 2d N. L—M. March 28, 


Robbins, W. P., Mr., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—May 14. 

Ralfe, C., Ens. posted to 3d N. 1L—C. May 6. 

Rich, R., Major, 19th N. 1., to be Lieut.-Col.—C. April 12. 

tees, W. W., Capt., to be Major, v. Drysdale, prom.—C. April 12. 

Ross, C. G., Licut., 19th N. 1, app. Aid-de-Camp to Brigadier-General [Knox, 
—C. April 20. 

Risdon, P., Lient., 8th Lt. Cay., permitted to place his services at disposal of Go- 
vernment of Fort Cornwallis—M. March 2. 

Rose, G., Assist.-Surg., on furlough to Europe for health—M. March 2. 

Rand, G. C. C., Lieut., 8th N. L., on furlough to Europe for health—M. March 2. 

Ross, A., Capt., Engineers, on furlough to Europe for health.—M. March 2. 

Reid, D., Surg., on furlough to Europe for health—M. March 23. 

Robertson, A., Sub-Conductor, removed from Rangoon to Palamcottah. 
—M. March 20. 

Rowlandson, G., Cadet, to be 2d Lieut—M. March 16. 


Smith, G. H., Mr., to be Register of Beerbhoom.—C. May 10, 

Stevens, T. N., the Rev., to be District Chaplain at Patna.—C. May 17. 

Shepherd, H. R., the Rey., to be District Chaplain at Dacca and Chittagong. 
—C. May 17. 

Simkins, A. M.. the Rev., to be District Chaplain at Berhampore.—C, May 17, 

Scott, D., Mr., admitted a Cadet.—B. May 14. 

Siddons, G. R., Mr., Cadet, to be Ensign—Mav 18. 

Saunders, S, J., Mr., Cadet, to be Ensign.—May 1. 

Stewart, Duncan, M. 1D., to do the Medical Duties of Civ. Station of Dacca and 
Jellalpore, vy. Sully.—C. May I8. 

Sully, B. C., Assist.-Surg., M. D., placed at the disposal of the Commander-in- 
Chief.—C. May 11. 

Shaw, W., Ens., posted to 52d N.I.—C. May 6. 

Salkeld, J. C., Ens., posted to 5th N. 1L—C. May 6. 

Smith, A., Assist.-Surg., to do the Med. Duties of the Civ. Station of Dinagepore, 
V. Reynolds deceased C, May 1. 

Snook, J. V., Ens., 23d N. 1., to be Lient., v. Moule, prom.—C. April 20. 

Seyer, R. T., Major, 55th N. L., to be Lieutanant Colonel, vy. Wiggins, deceased. 
+. April 12. 

Stubbs, J., Lieut., 49th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Macdonald, prom.—C, April 12. 

Scatchwell, J., Capt. 29th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Jenkins, prom.—C. April 12. 

Spens, J., Assist.-Surg., to be second Assist. Garris. Surg. on the Sunderbund 

Commis., y. Beadon, prom.—C. April 12. j 

Small, Assist.-Surg., app. to 8th Lt. Cav., at Karnaul.—C. April 20. 

Shakespeare, W.M., Lieut., rem. from 4th Company, 2d Batt., to the 4th Troop, 
ist Brig. Horse Artill., v. C. Clyear, dee.=C, April 20. 

Stewart, P., the Rey., to be Mil, Chap. at Belgaum.—M. March 2. 
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Shortes, Capt., Superintendant of Pub. Works, St. Helena, invalided on full Pay. 
—March 17. 

Shee, B., Lieut., 47th R. L., re-admitted on the Estab., without prejudice of rank 
—M. March 23. 

Simmons, J., Lieut., 41st Foot, to be Capt., v. Browne, dec.—C. March 12. 

Stewart, Brev. Capt., 14th Foot, on furl. to Eur.—C. March 12. 

Simpson, Major Carn. Eur. Vet. Batt., rem. to 3d N. Vet. Batt.—M. March 26, 

Steel, Capt., to be Dep. Quart.-Mast.-Gen. in Ava.—M. March 13, 

Showers, E. 8. G., Cadet, to be 2d Lieut.—M. March 16. 

Salter, J. H., Cadet, to be 2d Lieut. Artill—M. March 16. 


Taylor, G. J., Mr., to be Collector of Beerbhoom.—C. May 7. 

Tabor, S. J., Mr., admitted Cadet.—B. May 14. 

Tucker, L. C. A., Cornet, posted to 9th Lt. Cav.—C. May 11. 

Thomson, B., Ens., posted to 18th N. 1L—C. May 6. 

Thorold, C., Ens., posted to 49th N. L—C. May 6. 

Thomson, Capt. of Artill., posted as Major of Brigade to the Rajpootaunee Field 
Force.—C. April 27. 

Taylor, Licut., to act as Adj. to five Companies of the 65th N. L—C. April 25. 

Trotter, A., Major, Iny. Estab., app. to the command of the Ist Batt. Nat. Inv. 
at Allahabad.—C, April 27. 

Tritton, Assist.-Surg., to take Med. charge of the 7th Local Horse.—C. April 26. 

Thoresby, C., Capt., 68th N. L., to be Major, v. Young, prom.—C, April 12. 

Tytler, G. F., Lieut., 16th N. L., resigned.—C. April 12. 

Thomson, J. A., 2d Eur. Reg., to be Major, v. Watson, prom.—C, April 12. 

Tait, J. F., Ens., 28th N. L, to be Lieut., vy. Qusley, prom.—C. April 12. 

Tickell, R. S., Ens., 4th N. 1, to do duty with Slst N. 1—C. April 16. 

Trewman, J.T. Major 49th N. L, to be Lieut.-Colonel, vy. Smithwaite, dee, 
—M. March 2. 

Tilloch, Capt., to be Dep.-Commis.-Gen. in Ava.—M. March 13. 

Taylor, J. H., Cadet, to be Ens., 22d N, 1.—M. March 16. 

Wheeler, T. G., Ens., 56th N. L, to do duty with the 67th N. L—C. May 11. 

Wilson, B., Assist.-Surg., app. to 4th Local Horse.—C. May 11. 

Worrall, Assist.-Surg., app. to the Medical charge of the Artill. at Neemuch. 
—C. May II. 

Welland, W. P., Capt., 55th N. 1, to be Major, v. Seyer, prom.—C. April 12. 

Welchman, F., Capt., 58th N. L., to be Major, v. Hunter, prom.—C. April 12. 

Wilcox, Lieut., 4th N. L, to be Capt., vy. Nicolson, prom.—C, April 12. 

Wood, J. A., Lieut., posted to 25th N. L—C. March 2. 

Wilson, H. C., Lieut., posted to 25th N. L—C. March 2. 

Willock, G., Brey. Capt., 5th Lt. Cay., to be Capt., v. Gorton, invalided.—M., 
March 1, 

Ward, T., Assist.-Surgeon, placed at disposal of Goy., at Fort-Cornwallis, 
—M. March 1. 

Wallace, R. T., Lieut., Rifle Corps., to be Quart.-Master, &c., vy. Dallas, dec. 
—M. March 9. 

Woollett, W., Mr., admitted as Assist.-Surg.—M. March 9. 

Williamson, W., Capt., 3d Lt. Inf., to be Major, v. Agnew.—M. March 23. 

Williams, W. L., Lieutenant, 3d Lt. Inf., to be Capt., y. Williamson, prom. 
—M. March 23. 

Wilton, J., Ens., app. to 2d N. L—M. March 28. 

Woodhouse, P. H., Ens., 20th N. I., to do duty with the 36th N. L—M. April 4, 

Wilson, A., Capt., 10th N. L, to be Maj. of Brig. in the Ceded Districts, y. 
M‘Master.—M. March 13. 

Welbank, R. 'T., Lieut., 2d Eur. Reg., on furl. to Eur.—M. March 13. 

Wight, A. C., Ens., 8th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Cocker, dec.—M. March 13. 

White, R., Cadet, to be Ens., 35th N. L—M. March 16. 

Wilson, C. H., Cadet, to be Ens., 6th N. I.—M. March 16. 

Watt, M., Lieut., rem. from 3d to 4th Batt, Artill—M, March 13, 


Young, W., Ens., posted 28th N, I,—C. May 6. 
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Young, F., Major, 68th N. L., to be Lieut.-Col.,, v. Petler, retired.—C. April 12. 
Yarde, W. G., Ens., 3d L. I, to be Lieut., v. Williams, prom.—M. March 23. 
Uhthoff, H. A., Conductor, rem. from Bangalore to Nagpore.—M. March 20. 


BIRTHS. 


Barnes, the lady of R., Esq., of a daughter, at Purnea, C., May 9. 

Beckett, the lady of J. O., Esq., of a son, at Muttra, April 9. 

Brownrigg, the lady of Lieut. W. M., of H. M. 13th reg., ofa daughter, at Di- 
napore, May I. 

Brown, the lady of J. C., Esq., Civ. Sery., of a daughter, at Mozufferpore, 
May 2. 

Bateman, che lady of J. W., Esq., of a son, at Malda, April 9. 

Baldwin, the lady of W. J., Esq., of a son, at Hyrampore, April 29. 

Burroughs, the lady of Capt. W., Fort. Adj. and Barrack Master, of a daughter, 
at Allahabad, April 10. 

Burney, the lady of R. B., Esq., of a son, at Bauleah Residency, April 10. 

Bentley, the lady of Capt. A., Nagpore Force, at Kamptee, March 18. 

Braham, the lady of Capt., of the Ceylon Reg., of a son, at Colombo, March 8. 

Balmain, the 1 lady of Licut. Col., 30th N. ey of a son, at Masulipatam, March 
16. 


Chalmers, the lady of W., Esq., at sea, on board the Hibernia, of a son. 

Church, the lady of Thomas, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, C., April 9. 
Cracklow, the lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Benares, April 30. 

Clementson, the lady of F., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, on the Nielgherry Hills, 


April 20. 
err the lady of Lieut. J 7. N. 1, of a son, at Wallajabad, April 16. 
Campbell, the lady of Dr., of Hl. A M. 30th Reg., of a daughter, M., March 26. 


Carlton, the lady of Capt. H. P., of a daughter, at Hyderabad, April 4. 
Colberg, the lady of Capt., Brig. Maj., in Malabar, at Cannanore, March 18, 
Cog, the lady of Capt., Assist. Com. Gen., of a son, at Cannanore, March 16. 
Deans, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at Batavia. 

Debnam, the lady of re apt., H. M.’s 13th L. L., of a daughter, at Dinapore, March 4. 


Eckford, the lady of Capt., 6th N. 1, of a daughter, at Calcutta, April 4. 
Fitzgerald, the lady of Lieut. W. R., of the Engin., of a son, at Allypore, May 1. 
Gordon, the lady of A., Esq., of a son, at Saugor, May 4. 

Greaves, the lady of W., Esq., of ason, at Dalnagur, near Conmercolly, April 9 
Hall, the lady of Capt. James, of a son, Calcutta, May. 

Haleman, the lady of Capt., 15th N.1., of a son, at Coc ‘kin, March 26. 


Johnson, the lady of J. L., Esq., of a daughter, at Cannanore, May 3. 


Mignan, the lady of Lieut., Commanding Resident’s Escort, at Bussorah, of a 
daughter.—C. April 26. 

Monckton, the lady of W., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of ason, at Muynpoorce, March 29, 

Macdonald, the lady of Lieut. W. P., Rifle-Corps, of ason, at Kamptee, April 20. 

M‘Lean, the lady of Lieut. J. F. G., 3d N. L, at Palamcottah, March 19. 


Orchard, the lady of Capt. Jas., Ist Eur. Regt., of adaughter, at Agra, March 19, 


Pearson, the lady of Capt. J., 65th B. N. 1, of a daughter, on board the ship 
Coldstream, March 5. 
Parlby, the lady of Lieut.-Col., 19th N. I., of a daughter, April 19. 


Stark, the lady of Capt. R., of H. M.’s 4th Regt., of a daughter—C., May 19. 

Simmons, the lady of Lieut.-Col., 48th N. L., of a daughter.—C., April 24. 

Stuart, the lady of Lieut.-Col. J. L., of twins, a son and daughter, at Chowring- 
hee, May 13. 

Smaller, the wife of Mr. L. S., Assistant-Surveyor, of adaughter, at Durwar 

—M. April 17. 
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Shortland, the lady of Lieut. V., Super. of the North Diy. of Cuttackt Road of 
a daughter, at Midnapore, May 5. 

Sandys, the lady of Capt. H. C. Nazpore Service, of a son, at Rypore, April 16. 

Sibley, the lady of Lieut., H. M.’s 46th Regt., of a daughter.—B., April 1, 

Thomas, the lady of W., Esq., Surgeon, of a son, at Barrackpore, April 18. 

Wilkinson, the lady of the Rev. Mr., of a son, at sea, on board the //ibernia, 

Wilson, the lady of Major D., Resident in the Persian Gulf, of a daughter, at 
at sea, on board the ship /rancis Warden. *€ | 

Ward, the lady of Lieut. A. G., 68th N. 1. of a daughter —C., April 19. 

Wright, the lady of the Rey. J., Chaplain, at Trichinopoly—M., March 30. 

Walch, the lady of Capt., 54th Foot, of a son, at Cannanore, March 11, 

MARRIAGES, 


Armstrong, Lieut. W., of H. M.’s 30th Regt., to Miss F. M. Mackenzie, eldest 
daughter of C. Mackenzie, Member of the Board of Trade, C., April 30, i 

Boisragon, Lieut. C. H., Interp. and Quart.-Mast., 4th Extra Regt., to Ellen 
Gardner,’ eldest daughter, of Brigadier W. G. Maxwell, C. B., comanding in 
Oude, at Lucknow, April 25. 

Crawley, Capt. W.G., to Miss M. A. Honeson, at Calcutta, May 17. 

Colvin, J. R., Esq., to Miss C. S. Sneyd, daughter of the Rey. W. Sneyd, Isle of 
Wight, at Calentta, May 11. 

Campbell, D., Esq., to Miss H. Ingles, fourth daughter of W. D. S. Smith, Esq., 
at Ca'cutta, May 12. 

Crokat, Capt. L., Mil. Paymaster, Mysore Div., to Sarah Anne, youngest daughter 
of V. Munbee, of Clifton, Gloucestershire, April 5. 

Fergusson, F. T., Esq., to Margaret, only daughter of the late Capt. Lowes, ; 
Bombay Marine, at Calcutta, May 9. 

Girdleson, Capt. W. B., 2d Bat., Nagpore Brig., to Eloisa, daughter of the late 
Rev. J. Hitch, Rector of Westerfield, Suffolk, at Calcutta, April 9. 

Howel Leut. H., to Miss C. Waddington, at Bombay, April 5. 

Harrison, R. W., Esq., to Olivia, fourth daughter Lieut.-Col. R. Francis, H. C.’s 
Pension Estab., at Dinapore, March 12. 

Ives, G. E., Esq. S. R. A., to Frances, daughter of T. Bush, Esq., C., May 4. + 

Kemp, A. D., Esq., to Miss C. S. Jones, at Calcutta, April 25. » 

Morton, the Rey. W., Minister of Chinsurah, to Catherine C., sixth daughter of 
G. Herklots, Esq., May 8. 

Moresby, H. D. R., Esq., Dep. Marine Storekeeper, to Miss Pallexfen of Bombay, 
at Bombay, April 7. 

Morris, H., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Rebecca, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. Jackson, 
at Madras, March 2. . 

Piffard, the Rev. C., to Miss E. Hill, at Calcutta, April 18. 

Smith, S., Esq.. Civ. Serv., to Miss E. Annesley, at Madras, April 18. 

Smith, F. C., Esq., Civ. Sery., to Elizabeth, third daughter of the late Dr. W. . i 
Roxburgh, at Cawnpore, April 6. 

Stanley, Lieut.-Col. W. H., lsth N. 1, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Capt. 
F. Duncan, at Bombay, April 2. 


Whaford, W. H., Esq., to Miss W. L. Vallance, C., May 5. 
DEATHS. 


Brooke, Lieut. R. D., 9th N. C., at Lucknow, April 26. 


Busheley, Licut, J. S., 8th M. N.1., on his route to Bombay, at Lowergaum, 
May 4, ! : 
Bacon, J. F., Esq., at Caleutta, April 15. ' q 
Binny, W. Esq., late of the Madras Army. at Pondicherry, Mareh 17, i 
Call, Capt., Thomas, at St. Helena, Juue 6, } 
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Douglas, Mrs. C., wife of Lieut. J. F. Douglas, 49th N. I., at Mirzapore, 
April 20. 
Douglas. J., Esq., of Burnbrae, Dumbartonshire, at Meergunge, April 14. 


Frier, Capt., late Commander of the Cassandra, at sea. 
Frame, Capt. E. D., formerly of the Country Service, at Chinsurah, April 12. 


Grant, A., Esq., late Reporter of the Hurkaru Press, at Calcutta, May 13. 

Goodlad, G. Esq., at Tippercolly, April 17. 

Grant, Mary, the lady of Capt. Grant, Paymaster of H. M.’s 46th Regt. at Se- 
cunderabad, March 24. 

Gorton, Capt. J., Ist Native Vet. Bat., at St. Thomé, March 24. 

Greig, the wife of Capt. J., Country Service, at Calcutta, March 1. 


Harvey, J. Esq., at Calcutta, May 15. 

Holt, Caroline, the wife of the Rev. W., and sixth daughter of the late W. Mar- 
riott, Esq., Bengal Civ. Serv. 

Hamilton, Lieut. G. J., 2d Bat. Pioneers, in camp near Arcot, April 3. 

Hunter, Capt. N., Mad. Horse Artil., at St. Helena, May 8. 


Owen, Mr., Assist.-Surg., 22d N. I., at Samulcotta, March 25. 


Philipps, Lieut. R., lst Bombay N. I., at St. Helena, June 20. 
Purvue, Mr. B. R., Head Writer in the Department of the Commissary-General, 
at Calcutta, May 17. 


Reynolds, Assist.-Surg., J. F., at Dinagepore, April 12. 

Ramsden, Ens. R., 13th N, I., at Secunderabad, April 13. 

Reynolds, the wife of Capt. T., 63d N. 1, and daughter of Lient.-Gen. Sir R. 
Blair, K. C. B., at Hansi, April 16. 

Rabeholm, Mrs. M. C., widow of the late J. N. Rabeholm, Esq., at Serampore, 
April 21. 


Sullivan, Capt., of H. M.’s 30th Regt., at sea, on board of the ship Ganges 
March 9. 


Walker, Miss Ann Louisa, eldest daughter of his Excellency Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. 
Walker, Commander-in-Chief, at Madras, April 19. 

Webb, Lieut. R., 17th Regt., at Mhow, March 23. 

Watson, J. C., Esq., merchant, at Calcutta, May 10. 

Wilson, Jane Lillias, wife of Capt. D. Wilson, Political Resident at Bushire, and 
daughter of the late Professor Young of Glasgow, in the Persian Gulf, April 9. 

Wilson, Maj.-Gen., Bombay Army, at St. Helena, April 2. 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 





ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. §Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1827. 1827. 
Sept. 29 Plymouth... Australia .. Sleigh .. N.S.W. June 22 
Oct. 3 Plymouth .. Mangles . Carr -» Bombay.. June 22 
Oct. 3 Plymouth .. Atlas .- Kent -» Bengal ** Feb. 4 
Oct. 5 Plymouth .. Minstrel .» Archall .. Bombay... May 6 
Oct. 5 Plymouth.. Wilna -- Tayt .» Cape .. July 5 
Oct. 5 Greenock .. M.StuartEIph. Ritchie .. Bombay.. May 29 
Oct. 5 Seilly -. Phenix .- Anderson... Batavia.. May 17 
Oct. 6 Scilly -- Rosella «» Pyke .» Bengal... Apr. 7 
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Date. 
1827. 
April 18 
May 2 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May ¢ 
May : 
May < 
June 1 
June 1 
June 1 
June 
June 
June 29 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 12 


Port of Arrival. 


Liverpool .. 
Plymouth .. 
Falmouth .. 
Falmouth .. 
Penzance .. 
Falmouth .. 
Falmouth .. 
Falmouth .. 
Dartmouth 

Plymouth .. 
Liverpool .. 
Plymouth .. 
Cowes 
Downs .. 
Downs .. 


Downs .. 
Downs .. 
Falmouth .. 
Downs .. 


ARRIVALS IN 


Port of Arrival. 


Calcutta 
Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Madras 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Cape 





Shippping Intelligence. 


Ship’s Name. Commander, 
Allerton Hill Bombay.. 
Jessie Winter Cape 


Sophia ae 
Sir C. Forbes .. 
Sarah ae 
Hippomenus .. 
Huskisson .. 
Funchall 
Rockingham .. 
J ulie 
Othello 
Catharine ae 
JamesReyenolds 
General Stark. . 


Eliza aa 
Ceres ee 
Africa ss 
Ceylon e 


Olive Branch ; ‘ 


Ship’s Name, 


Ceylon 
-- David Scott 


Repulse 
is Vesper 
‘ Cassandra 

-- Ellen 

P Indian Chief 
St. Leonard 
Ceres 
Herefordshire 
Echo 

Isabella 

Duke of York 


Thames 


or 8 @ 


Inglis 


Windsor 
Cesar 
Harriett 
Hythe 
Triumph 
Charles Grant 
Albion 

John Dunn 
Charles Kerr 
Britomart 
Sarah 
Rifleman 
Simpson 


“esr @ @ © © © © & © 
e+ @ © * 


Barclay .. 
Dithie .. 
Tucker .. 


Bengal .. 
Batavia .. 
Bombay. . 


Ross -. Batavia.. 
Petrie -. Batavia.. 
Macpherson Madeira 
Fotheringham 

Hintz Singapore 


Swainson .. 
Dean 


Bengal .. 
-- Padang .. 
Sumatra 


Marshall .. 


Smith .. Singapore 
Warren Bombay.. 
Sketon .. Bengal .. 


Davison .. 


Lowther Castle .. 


Buckinghamshire 
General Palmer .. 


Sir Wm. Wallace. 


William Parker .. 


Ceylon .. 
Cape... 


EASTERN PORTS. 
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Place of Depart, Date. 
1827. 


May 8 
Aug. 7 
Mar. 15 
June 
June 
July 
June 
Sept. 21 
Mar. 
May 13 
June 8 
July 2 
April 30 
June 4 
May 15 
June 26 
Aug. 10 


Commander. Port of Depart, 
Davison .. London 
Thornhill London 
Baker London 
Gribble London 
Talbert London 
Dennison Glasgow 
Paterson .. Leith 
Gell .. Liverpool 
Rutherford... London 
Warren .» London 
Whiteman .. London 
Thomson +; London 
Clarkson London 
Locke London 
Harming .. London 
Glasspoole ... London 
Truscott .. London 
Serle .- London 
Wilson .- London 
Preston .- London 
Watt .. London 
Kinley -- London 
Wilson .- London 
Green -» London 
Hay London 
Chambers . London 
Hicks .- London 
Brodie London 
Browne London 
Manders Liverpool 
Hawkins Liverpool 
Black ‘4 London 
Brown -» London 




















General List of Passengers. 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 











Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 

1827, 
Sept. 19 Portsmouth .. M.Stuart Elphin. Henning .. Bombay 
Sept. 26 Greenock «« Catherine -- Kincaid .. Bombay 
Sept. 28 Deal «+ Mary Ann .. Spottiswood Singapore 
Sept. 29 Greenock «« Gleniffer .. Stevenson .. Bombay 
Sept. 29 Greenock -- Laurel -- Tait -- Bengal 
Oct. 3 Deal -- Henry -- Westmoreland Bombay 
Oct. 9 Liverpool -» Globe .- Dixey -. China 
Oct. 14 Liverpool -» Ontario .- Willis -» Bengal 
Oct. 15 Liverpool .. Hindostan -- Rimner.. Singapore 
Oct. 17 Deal -» Pero .. Rutter -. St. Helena 
Oct. 17) Deal -» Georgiana -- Moore -» Bengal 
Oct. 19 Liverpool -- Lady Gordon .. Bell -- Bombay 
Oct. 20 Portsmouth .. SirThos.Menro,. Cockley  .. China 
Oct. 27 Deal .- Francis -» Heard -» Mauritius 
Oct. 27 Deal -» Magnolia .- Eldridge .. Batavia 
Oct. 27) Deal «» Batavia .- Blair -. Batavia 
Oct. 27 Deal .- Janet .- Dott -» Bombay 
Oct. 27 Deal -. Houqua .- Dumaresque China 
Oct. 27) Deal .» Norfolk -» Redman... Bengal 
Oct. 28 Deal «» Reliance -» Hays «- Bengal 





GENERAL List or Passencers. 


PassENGERS HOMEWARDs. 

by the Fortune, from Bombay, at Liverpool :—H. Michie, Esq., Surg., Co.’s 
Bom. Serv. (died 10th May) ; Capt. P, Wilson, Bom. Estab. 

By the dustralia, from New South Wales :—Col. Dumaresque, Aid-de-Camp 
tothe Governor; Capt. Gilman, lady, and three children; Messrs. Read (died 
at sea) and Dillon; Mrs. Read. 

By the Maugles, from Bombay :—Capt. Hunter, Bom. Cay.; Mr. Lilly, Mis- 
Sionary, wife, and child; Mrs. Magnian, and two children. 

By the Rockingham, from Bengal :—Lieuts. Ward, Ist Foot, and Atherton, 
13th Light Drags.; Dr. Stoddart, Ist Foot (died atsea) ; Mrs. Mallett and child. 





By the Jessie, from the Cape :—Capt. Benbow, Comp.’s Serv. ; Dr. Bailey ; 
Messrs, A. Thomson, V. Reeves, Gilbert, Robinson, Kerk, Chaippenu, Heugh, 
Zeidebergh. 

By the Sophia, from Bengal ;—Licut.-Col. Grant, Dep. Com. Gen. (died at sea, 
20th June) ; Capts. Toussaint (died at Falmouth, 7th Oct.) and J. Popham, 29th 
Foot ; Lieuts. E. Gox, 17th Foot, U.S. Bury, 2d Lt. Cay. C. Chester, 23d N.L., 
H. Hall, 41st N. 1, R.J. Pocock, 2d Lt. Cay. (died at sea, July 29) ; J. S. Sharks, 
Esq., Civ. Serv. ; Messdames Col. Wade, Tandy, Grant, and Durham; Masters 
Wade, Tandy, and Durham; Misses Wade and Durham; six servants, and 
invalids, 


















